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"Our  memories  of  him  will  be 
of  the  Master  whose  step  was  light 
to  the  end,  whose  smile  was  infect¬ 
ious  and  whose  eyes  were  full  of 
laughter .  " 

-  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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GANDHIJI  IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Picture  shows  Gandhiji’s  hut  at 
Sevagram  near  Wardha  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 
Gandhiji  made  it  his  ashram,  in  1936,  after  he  left 
Sabarmati.  Since  then,  several  institutions  engag¬ 
ed  in  constructive  work  grew  up  around  Gandhi ji’s 
new  home.  As  all  these  institutions  were  dedicated 
to  service,  the  original  village  of  Segaon  came  to 
be  renamed  Sevagram  ( village  of  service).  From 
an  insignificant  village  with  not  even  a  cart  track 
leading  to  it,  Sevagram  became  a  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  was  from  the 
simple  ashram  here  that  the  Mahatma  guided 
India’s  battle  for  freedom.  Here  he  practised  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  gave  an  object  lesson  in 
austere  living,  non-violence  and  the  dignity  of 
labour.  Many  decisions  that  have  affected  the 
country’s  destiny  since  the  ’thirties  were  taken  in 
this  little  hut  at  Sevagram,  the  unofficial  capital 
of  pre-independence  India. 


A  room  in  Bapu  Kutir  at  Sevagram  showing  the  per¬ 
sonal  effects  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Here  he  spent  most 
of  the  day  working,  receiving  guests  and  spinning. 


THE  EVER  SMILING  MAHATMA 


Mahatma ji  photographed  as  he  landed  at  Marseilles  on  his  way 
to  England  to  attend  the  Sound  Table  Conference. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews  (left)  was  almost  the  first  to  greet  Mahatmaji. 


or 


"How  can  a  book  tell  us  about 
Gandhiji  and  his  strange  and  wonderful 
personality  that  has  gripped  the 
millions  of  India?  How  can  we  find  out 
from  the  printed  page  wherein  lies  that 
elusive  and  rarest  of  qualities  which 
makes  a  man  tower  above  his  fellows  and 
leaves  its  impress  on  the  ages  to 
come? 

While  we  have  laboured  and  grown 
older,  a  new  generation  has  grown  up, 
also  under  his  spell,  but  differently. 
For  already  to  most  of  them  he  is  a 
legend,  a  faraway  mysterious  figure, 
whom  they  have  not  seen  or  heard.  They 
have  not  come  into  that  intimate  contact 
with  him  and  seen  him  work  those 
miracles  on  Indian  humanity  which  we 
saw  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They 
take  these  changes  for  granted,  and 
Gandhi ji ' s  greatness  also  for  granted. 

How  will  later  generations  think  of  him 
feel  about  him?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 


know  that  his  name  and  the  stories  that  will 
ng  to  him  will  inspir e  our  people  for  long 
ages  to  come.  The  truth  is  wonderful  enough, 
but  inevitably  it  will  be  embroidered  and 
added  to  till  something  emerges  which  we 
would  hardly  recognize." 


-  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


******** 


WHY  v  ONE  MORE  BOOK  ON  GANDHI JI 


******** 


Almost  every  day  brings  the  announcement 

of  another  book  about  Gandhi.  In  one 

way  that  is  inevitable.  Men  will  not  be 

able  to  take  their  eyes  off  him.  It  is 
ii 

also  profoundly  encouraging  and  makes 
every  book  about  Gandhi  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  atomic  age. 

-  A.J.Muste  in  Muriel  Lester's 

Gandhi's  Signature. 


************  And  from  Indian  publishing  houses  these  days 
***********  comes  a  swelling  stream  of  books  and  pamphlets,  a 
**********  veritable  flood  let  loose  upon  the  world  by  admirers 
*********  and  friends.  Most  of  them  are  prompted  by  personal 
********  recollections  of  experience  with  Gandhi.  It  would  seem 

as  though  everybody  who  had  ever  walked  and  talked  with  him, 
******  °r  even  seen  him  from  afar,  were  rushing  into  print  to  tell 

Ais  little  tale.  This  I  count  all  to  the  good!  For  the  mass  of 
* *  *  *  *  both  weighty  and  trivial  material,  when  gathered  together,  falls 

*  *  into  and  composes  such  a  portrait  of  the  man  as  makes  him,  in  very 

*  truth,  to  live  again.  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  pilgrims  who  brought 
each  his  pebble,  to  be  cast  as  a  token  offering  upon  the  shrine  of  their 

master,  until  slowly  there  loomed  a  monument  rearing  its  lofty  head,  to  be 


seen  all  afar  and  near. 


-  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
in  My  Gandhi 


GANDHI JI  and  RAJAJI . 


RAJAJI 


DEDICATED 

TO 

SHRI  C . RAJAGOPALACHAR 

•THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  INDIAN  GOVERN  OR -GENERAL 
WHO  FIRST  INTRODUCED  ME 
TO  GANDHIJI 


*********#*********************>!«  *******  :*£*<*  ******•'!<** 


"Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  the  memory  and  the  notes 
needed  to  write  the  life  of  a  good  and  great  man  who  served 
his  country  as  no  one  else  in  the  world. 

Most  fortunate  is  the  man  who  laughed  with  him  and  saw 
him  laugh.  The  laughter  of  a  Saint  is  like  honey  made  into 
lightning.  Who  can  forget  Gandhi ji's  mirth  -  who  saw  it  with 
his  own  eye? 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  copies.  God  bless 

you .  " 

-  C.  Raj agopalachar 
(In  a  letter  to  the  author) 

13th  October  1951 » 


*  * 


"I  regard  this  booklet  as  constituting  a  highly  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  Gandhian  literature  of  our  time, for 
it  emphasises  what  is  most  important  for  a  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Mahatma,  namely,  his  unfailing  sense  of  humour." 

-  Rev.  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
(In  a  letter  to  the  author) 


January  4th,  1952. 


.  H.  S.  L. 


Mr 


Polak 
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Gandhi  and  his  staff  at  Johannesburg.. 
Front  row,  left  to  right: 

H.S.L.Polak,  M.K. Gandhi,  Sonja  Schlesin. 


FOREWORD 


By  H.S.L.Polak 

Said  Carlyle:  "Humour  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  finest  per¬ 
fection  of  poetic  genius.  He  who  wants  it,  be  his  other  gifts  what,  they 
may,  has  only  half  a  mind;  an  eye  for  what  is  above  him,  not  for  what  is 
about  him  or  below  him." 

Mr.  S.  Durai  Raja  Singam  has  rendered  a  very  useful  service  in  em¬ 
phasising  that  special  quality  of  humour  which  linked  Gandhiji  so  closely 
to  his  fellow-men,  helped  him  and  them  to  enter  into  each  other’s  humanity, 
and  so  broke  down  the  barriers  that  men  so  solemnly  and  foolishly  erect 
in  each  other's  path. 

Gandhiji 's  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  playfulness  of  mood,  and  gentle 
teasing  nature  helped  so  many  of  us  to  see  the  "shining  light,  amid  th* 
encircling  gloom."  And  when  a  dark  silence  seemed  to  forbid  communica¬ 
tion,  he  would  quickly  restore  it  with  a  seemly  jest. 

He  was  "at  home"  playing  with  little  children,  and  he  had  the  gift 
of  making  one  feel  "at  home"  with  him  and  with  a  larger  world  as  his  eyes 
lit  up,  a  smile  crept  round  his  lips,  and  he  cast  a  flash  of  humour  upon 
a  situation  which  relieved  it  of  anxiety,  tension,  or  unreality. 

In  our  intimate  moments  he  and  I  had  many  a  laugh  and  a  humorous 
"dig".  I  well  remember  how,  when  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  rendering  of 
*Purna  Swaraj ,  he  declared  it  to  be  Dominion  Status  under  the  Statute  of 
Westminister,  which  gave  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Commonwealth  at 
will.  I  promptly  asked  him  to  give  me  that  exact  definition  in  writing, 
without  any  "ifs"  or  "buts",  as  I  wished  to  publish  it.  Evidently  recall¬ 
ing  my  relationship  with  him  thirty  years  before,  when  I  was  one  of  his 
articled  clerks  in  his  Johannesburg  Law-office,  he  swiftly  replied,  with 
a  twinkling  smile:  "You  shall  have  a  legal  document,  without  a  comma. 

You  may  frame  it  and  hang  it  on  your  wall  or  do  what  you  like  with  it!" 


(  H.S.L.Polak,  Gandhiji's  associate  and  closest  co-worker  in  South  Africa 
since  1904,  lived  with  his  wife  Millie  Graham  Polak  as  part  of  Gandhiji's 
household  during  1910-1914.  It  was  Mr.  Polak  who  gave  Gandhiji  Ruskin's 
"Unto  the  Last"  which  Gandhiji  read  whilst  on  a  railway  journey.  This  book 
gave  Gandhiji  the  conception  of  SARVODAYA.  He  participated  in  and  was 
imprisoned  during  the  Indian  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa.  Solicitor  in 
London  since  1917,  he  is  the  author  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (jointly  with  H.N. 
Brailsford  and  Lord  Pethwick  Lawrence).  Mrs.  M. Polak  has  written  a 
delightful  book  -  Gandhi,  the  Man.  For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  re¬ 
commended  "The  Polaks  and  Gandhiji"  by  3. Durai  Raja  Singam  (Hindusthan 
Times,  22nd  June,  1952). 

*  Purna  Swaraj  means  Complete  Independence. 


******** 


******************* 

* 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  * 

* 

* 

*******:|c**)|c******>|<* 


"I  congratulate  my  old  young  friend  on  his  praiseworthy 
efforts.  I  saw- him  thirty  years  ago  as  a  schoolboy. 
Ever  since  then  he  has  been  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the 
altar  of  Gandhi ji  and  his  way  of  life  and  thought." 

-  C.  Raj agopalachar o 


"Durai  Raja  Singam  is  a  well-meaning  and  devoted  adherent." 


-  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy . 
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Sri  S.  Durai  Raja  Singam, 

-  the  Author  -  as  a  Volunteer  of  the  Students 
Jaffna,  during’  Gandhiji's  visit  to  Ceylon 


Congress , 
in  1927. 


Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  Sir 
St.  James's  Palace  for  the 


T. B. Pat tani 
Round  Table 


and  Gandhiji  at 
Conference,  1931* 


INTRODUCTION 


GANDHIJI 

By 

*  Sarojini  Naidu 

Two  days  before  his  death  Bapu  gave  a  loving  interview  to  a  group 
of  young  friends,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  daughter,  Shrimati  Vijaya 
Lakshmi ' s  daughter,  my  own  daughter  and  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru's  youngest 
daughter.  He  had  worn  a  most  peculiar  workman's  hat  he  used  to  wear  when 
he  was  sun-bathing  and  somebody  had  brought  him  a  little  mata  which  was 
bound  on  his  foot.  The  girls  asked  him  lovingly:  "Bapu,  you  have  no 
clothes  on  you"!  He  laughed  and  promptly  said:  "You  wanted  a  private 
interview  with  me.  Nell,  you  are  having  what  you  wanted,  a  private  inter¬ 
view."  Then  he  turned  round  to  the  group  of  girls  and  said:  "Today  is 
the  last  time  that  you  will  see  me  like  this.  The  next  time  when  you  will 
see  me,  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  great  crowds." 

And  two  days  earlier,  in  a  similar  vein  Bapu  spoke  to  Rajkumari  Amrit 
Kaur  who  was  a  great  disciple  of  his.  It  was  nearly  prayer  time  and  of  course, 
everyone  was  very  anxious  about  him  after  the  bomb  incident.  Naturally  she 
asked  him:  "Bapu,  why  don't  you  take  more  care?  Why  don't  you  have  more  pro¬ 
tection?"  He  laughed  and  sighed;  tears  and  laughter  flowed  from  him  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  He  said:  "Protection!  Who  will  protect  me?  Who  can 
protect  me?  I  know  that  soon  one  evening  at  prayer  time,  I  should  vacate 
this  world." 

He  had  a  premonition  of  death.  I  believe  that  not  only  during  the 
last  but  for  more  than  a  year  Bapu  felt  the  wings  of  death  blowing  over  the 
ocean  of  his  life.  Just  four  days  before  I  came  to  Uttar  Pradesh  as  your 
chief  servant,  I  had  gone  very  early  one  morning  to  see  Bapu.  He  said: 

"Well,  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  for  several  days  now."  I  said:  "No,  Bapu, 

I  have  not  been  to  you  because  I  have  been  practising  a  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance.  I  know  how  heavily  burdened  you  are  and  that  the  pressure  of  even  a 
familiar  face  is  almost  too  heavy  a  burden  for  you."  He  kept  quiet  for  a 
little  while  and  said  nothing.  Then  he  said  to  me  something  that  was  most 
unpleasant,  most  unforgettable  of  the  news.  He  said  -  and  at  that  time  it 
sounded  all  in  vain  -  "I  know  you  are  very  jealous  regarding  my  time.  I  know 
you  never  come  to  ask  me  for  anything  or  to  hold  conversation  with  me."  I 
said:  "No.  Why  should  I  want  to  consult  you?  For  30  years  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other.  If  after  30  years  I  did  not  adore  what  is  in  your  mind  and 
spirit,  what  kind  of  a  disciple  have  I  been!  I  do  not  need  to  speak  to  you, 


*  Poignant  memories  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's  last  days  were  recalled  by  the 
late  Srimathi  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  then  Governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh  when  she 
unveiled  a  bust  of  Bapu  in  the  marble  hall  of  the  Council  House  at  Lucknow 
on  Gandhi  Jayanthi  Day  (October  2nd,  19^-8).  The  above  is  an  extract  from 
that  speech,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using  as  a  suitable  Introduc¬ 
tion  . 


because  I  know  all  your  answers."  Then  he  said,  "Can't  you  come  and  make 
me  laugh  at  least  once  in  the  day."  I  smiled  and  went  away.  It  struck 
,  me  each  time  I  think  of  it  how  terrible  it  must  have  been  for  him.  How 
deeply  it  strikes  me  now  that  I  could  be  of  some  help  to  him  in  the  matter 
of  evoking  laughter  and  keep  his  nerves. in  good  order. 

Few  people  realised,  few  people  of  the  world  still  realise,  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  laughter  was  the  only  relieving  factor  in  his  life  and 
he  needed  to  laugh  because  he  was  wise,  he  needed  to  laugh  because  he 
was  called  upon  to  bear  the  world's  burden.  Everyone  went  to  him,  to  con¬ 
sult  him,  to  ask  his  help,  to  lay  their  burden  on  his  already  burdened 
shoulders.  He  refused  no  one.  Even  a  child  that  went  to  him  found  him  full 
of  humour  and  fun  and  v\rent  away  fully  satisfied.  He  played  with  children 
as  though  he  was  a  child.  He  gave  counsel  to  those  who  had  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  country  in  their  hands.  He  talked  to  strangers  and  to  friends, 
and  no  stranger  remained  a  stranger  in  the  first  moment  of  coming  in  his 
presence . 

I  realise  more  and  more  every  day  how  it  was  not  an  individual  that 
killed  him  but  the  whole  lot  of  us.  Day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  it 
is  we  who  loved  him,  who  say  that  they  followed  him  and  who  say  that  he 
was  their  father,  it  is  we  who  crucified  him  day  after  day  and  finally  on 

January  30th  this  year.  It  was  all  through  our  ignorance,  folly,  and  lack 

of  understanding.  Christ  was  killed  on  the  Cross.  Gandhi ji  ?/as  crucified 
day  after  day.  He  still  was  being  crucified  by  the  witting  or  unwitting 
follies  of  millions  and  millions  of  his  fellowmen  who  gave  him  lip  service. 
We  are  celebrating  Gandhi  Jayanti,  but  the  heart  of  the  faithful  is  weeping, 
but  why  is  that  confusion  in  our  minds?  Is  it  for  some  unconscious  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  had  betrayed  him?  .How  should  we  make  amends,  how  should  we 
cleanse  ourselves,  how  should  we  still  redeem,  ourselves,  from  our  past 
follies  and  become  worthy  of  being  called  interpreters  of  Mahatma  Gandhi? 

When  Gandhi  died,  millions  and  millions  of  words  were  uttered. 

Millions  and  millions  of  tears  were  shed  that  v/ould  surpass  in  quantity 
the  seven  oceans  of  the  world.  The  statues  that  were  made,  put  together 

would  top  Himalayas  in  heights  and  yet  in  India  only  few  months  after  his 

death,  how  did  we  prove  the  reality,  the  sincerity,  the  fidelity  of  our 
hearts  and  conscience?  When  I  was  taken  a  day  after  his  death  to  speak 
on  the  radio,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.  I  literally  did  not  know 
what  I  was  saying.  But  when  I  heard  on  the  air  afterwards  what  I  had  said, 

I  realised  what  a  true  thing  I  had  said. 

Every  speaker  that  spoke  about  him  said:  "May  his  spirit  rest  in  peace. 
I  said:  "0  my  father,  do  not  curse  him.  Do  not  let  his  spirit  rest  in  peace. 
Let  every  ash  from  the  funeral  pyre  be  dynamic  e.nd  create  in  us  a  power  to 
fulfil  his  orders  with  vigour  and  follow  his  example."  I  do  not  remember 
the  words  but  this  was  just  what  I  said,  and  some  people  chided  me.  They 
said:  "You  are  the  only  person  that  has  said,  Do  not  let  his  spirit  rest  in 
peace."  I  said:  "I  am  the  only  faithful  one  that  knew  that  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
spirit  could  not  rest  in  peace  while  those  who  called  themselves  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  countrymen  were  unworthy  of  his  great  life  and  his  great  death."  ! 

•  Should  not  we  who  have  gathered  to  honour  his  memory  take  a  faithful 
pledge  to  look  into  our  hearts  and  see  whether  we  are  worthy  or  unworthy  ofj 


****  ***************  *  tUUMM— ■ 


him?  Should  we  not  say  to  ourselves  what  Prophet  Muhammad  had  said  to  his 
men:  "I  am  a  man  among  you.  I  am  sincerely  a  man."  Can  we  not  say  that  he 
was  only  a  man?  He  ate  and  drank  and  laughed  and  went  away.  What  one  human 
being  could  do,  could  not  millions  and  millions  of  us  follow  him,  if  we  were 
true  to  his  ideals  and  his  example? 

In  a  message  that  I  had  given  for  the  collections  of  the  Gandhi 
Memorial  Fund,  I  had  quoted  from  the  Gita  my  favourite  verse:  "He  who  brings 
a  leaf,  a  flower  or  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  devotion  -  that  is  acceptable  to 
lime .  M 

This  was  said  by  the  Lord  but  Mahatma  Gandhi,  if  not  in  so  many  words 
also  gave  that  injunction.  "Be  good  to  the  extent  to  which  you  can  and  your 
:strength  will  go  up."  Today  we  are  paying  homage,  expressing  our  love, 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  teachings  of  the  Mahatma  which  in  essence  were 
(the  teachings  of  every  great  law-giver  of  the  globe.  Let  us  say  to  our- 
Iselves,  "We  may  not  have  the  strength  to  lift  mountains  or  reach  the  stars, 
ibut  to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  us  a  leaf  of  faith,  a  flower  of  love,  a 
cup  of  cold  water  of  human  compassion,  let  us  bring  it  to  the  feet  of  the 
Mahatma  in  token  of  being  his  disciples." 


************************************  ************  A************************ 

GANDHI:  A  BENGALI  FOLK  SONG 

By  Sateyndra  Nath  Dutta 
(Translated  by  Annapurna  Mukherji) 

Oh  you  whimsical  man,  you  are  burning  candles  in  broad  daylight  -  and 
writing  rubbish.  In  the  streets  crowds  are  shouting: 

Gandhiji!  Gandhiji! 

Stand  near  your  window,  and  a  new  star  has  arisen.  Millions  of  crowds 
are  eager  to  see  the  new  moon  -  Gandhiji! 

Look  at  the  driver  who  is  driving  the  chariot  of  God,  and  carrying  the 
banner  of  heaven.  Men  and  women  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  him. 

He  is  collecting  funds  for  the  poor,  and  the  public  are  pouring  their 
wealth  into  his  bag. 

Hindus  and  Moslems  in  numbers  are  following  this  great  man. 

The  statesmen,  the  Councillors  and  the  coolies  are  embracing  each  other 
in  brotherly  affection  under  his  banner. 

The  proud  Military  are  blowing  their  bugles.  But  Gandhiji 's  soft  voice 
is  rising  above  the  bugles. 

He  worships  Mira  Bai,  the  Goddess  of  Learning  of  Chitore  who  did  not 
give  up  worshipping  truth  even  at  the  command  of  the  King. 

People  of  Transvaal  and  the  Fiji  Islands  think  that  Gandhij-i  is  one  of 
their  dear  and  near  ones. 

Look  at  Gandhiji  -  he  is  the  Garur,  the  great  bird  of  the  frail  cage  - 
Gandhiji . 

**********************************************************  *************** 
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*  *  *  * 


*  GANDHI JI ’ S  FAVOURITE  SONG  AT  THE  ASHRAM  * 
********************** 

HIM  WE  MAY  CALL  A  VAISHNAVA 

1.  Lo!  Him  we  may  call  the  man  of  the  Lord  Omnipresent^ 
who  experiences  in  himself  the  pain  that  another  feels; 
who  renders  service  to  soothe  another's  distress;  who 
does  not  import  into  his  mental  texture  pride  of  ego  or 
of  deed. 

2.  Who  venerates  each  one  in  every  world;  who  speaks  ill 
of  none;  whose  speech,  whose  senses  and  whose  mind  are 
kept  under  firm  discipline  -  blessed,  blessed  is  the 
mother  'who  gave  birth  to  him.  Him  we  may  call  a 
Vaishnava. 
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3.  Whose  sight  is  equi visual;  whose  ambitions  have  been 

abandoned;  to  whom  all  women  not  locked  with  him  in 
marriage  are  as  mother;  whose  tongue  slips  not  to  utter 
untruth;  'whose  hand  does  not  stretch  forth  to  touch  what 
is  not  his  own.  Him  we  may  call  a  Vaishnava. 

4.  He  does  not  fall  prey  to  delusion;  he  is  not  overwhelmed 
by  material  lures;  his  mind  is  incapable  of  attachment 
to  things  of  this  world;  he  is  engrossed  in  his  love  for 
the  name  of  the  blissful-'’  Lord;  his  person  is  so  cleansed 
and  pure  that  in  it  are  concentred  all  the  sanctifying 
places  of  pilgrimage  of  this  earth.  Him  we  may  call  a 
Vaishnava. 

5*  He  cherishes  no  desires;  he  knows  no  tortuous  ways;  he 
has  cast  off  wishful  longings,  also  resentment  and 
indignation.  Says  Narsaiyo,^  seventy-one  generations  of 
ancestors  pass  on  to  Paradise  on  one’s  attaining  a  glimpse 
of  such  a  one  whom  we  may  call  a  Vaishnava. 

-  Narasimha  Mehta. 


1  Vishnu,  Prom  Sanskrit  Vish  to  enter  through  and  through. 

2  Samadrishti . 

3  Rama  from  Sanskrit  Ram  to  please,  to  give  bliss. 
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Narasimha  in  its  diminutive,  humble  form. 


%  *  * 


It  is  my  deepest  conviction  that  if  what  Matthew  Arnold  said  of 
ohakespeare  could  be  true  of  anyone  else,  it  is  true  o-f  Gandhi ji 
"Others  abide  our  question,  Thou  art  free 
We  ask  and  ask,  thou  smiles t 
Still  out  -  topping  knowledge." 

-  Man ad ev  Desai 

************  •■'fc^******:*;:*'*:*:^^;  ***;$;*:*:# 
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THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  LIFE  IN  GANDHI JI 


S  WORDS 


"Is  a  sense  of  humour  necessary  in  life?" 

"Had  I  no  sense  of  humour,  I  should  long  ago  have  commited 
suicid  e . " 


* 

* 

* 

* 

"Are  you  happy?" 

"Happy?  Yes,  I  hope  nothing 
be  happy,  whatever  happens 

would 

#  H 

deprive  me 

of  the  capacity 

* 

* 

* 

* 

"I  am  a  born  optimist.  I  never 

say 

die,  till 

I  am  dead. " 

* 

* 

* 

* 

"Mine  is  a  life  full  of  joy 

in 

the 

midst  of 

incessant  work." 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Gandhi ji  was  once  asked: 


-  Are  you  happy? 

-  Ah!  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  am  perfectly  happy. 

-  More  happy  than  you  were  outside  the  village? 

-  I  cannot  say,  for  my  happiness  is  not  dependent  on 
external  circumstances. 

*  *  *  * 


"I  have  been  known  as  a  crank, 
reputation  is  well  deserved, 
self  cranks,  faddists  and  mad 
of  all  these.  They  often  come, 


faddist,  mad 
For  wherever 
men.  Wre  have 
to  Gabarmati 


man . 

I  do , 
often 
u 


Evidently  the 
I  draw  to  my- 
a  fair  share 


His  (Gandhi ji's)  is  liberated  soul.  If  any  one 
strangles  him,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  cry.  He  may 
laugh  at  his  strangler,  and  if  he  has  to  die,  he 
will  die  smiling. 

-  Rabindranath  Tagore 


GANDHI JI ' S  FAVOURITE  HYMNS 


Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on; 


The 

night  is 

dark 

and  I 

am 

far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me 

on ; 

Keep 

Thou  my 

2  0  6 1  ^ 

I  do 

not 

ask  to  see 

The 

distant 

sc  ene ; 

one 

step 

enough  for  me 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on; 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on; 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  rag  and  torrent  till 
The  night  is  gone, 

Arid  with  the  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Amen  . 

j’<  sk  i|c  :Jc  sfc 

The  repeated  rhythmic  quatrain  made  popular  by  Gandhiji  during  the  last 
years  of  his  eventful  life. 

Raghupati  Eaghav  Raja  Ram 
Patita  Pawana  Sita  Ram 
Ishwar  Allah  Tere  Nam 
Sabako  Sanmati  De  Bhagavan.* 

+(God  is  the  saviour  of  the  fallen. 

Though  One,  He  is  known  by  many  names.  May  He  grant  me  the 
gift  of  fellowship!) 

— - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - — - — - 

*  The  literal  English  translation  of  the  quotation  is  as  follows 

"Rama,  the  lord  and  King  of  the  Raghus,  and  Sita  (his 
spouse),  -  are  the  saviours  of  the  fallen., The  Ishwara 
of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Allah  of  the  Moslems,  are  but 
different  names  for  Thee;  grant  them  then,  the  spirit 
of  concord." 

The  English  translation  within  brackets  expresses  only 
the  broad  basic  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  quatrain. 

+  Of  this  prayer  Gandhi ji  said:-"It  is  a  prayer  in  which  every  one  may 

join,  not  only  the  Hindus  but  Muslims,  Christians  and  others  for  it  is 
an  invocation  not  to  a  king,  but  the  King  of  Kings,  the  God  of  Gods, 
whom  we  all  adore." 


M.K.G. 


(Young  India  16.6.27) 


THAT  GANDHI  AN  SMILE 
**************  ****** 


His  smile  is  delightful,  his  laughter  infectious,  and  he  radiates 
light-heartedness.  There  is  something  childlike  about  him  which  is  full 
of  charm.  When  he  enters  a  room  he  brings  a  breath  of  fresh  air  with  him 
which  lightens  the  atmosphere. 

--  Jawaharlal  Nehru 


****** 


It  warms  me  to  recall  his  smile,  his  laugh,  and  his  jest. 

-  Arthur  Moore 

****** 


Oh,  his  sense  of  humour  -  his  sense  of  humour  was  -  was  terrific; 
in  fact,  I  think  that  it  was  his  sense  of  humour  that  kept  him  alive. 

-  Haheina  Tyabji 


.......  And  yet  there  are  the  tender  scenes  of  intimate  smile,  look 

and  act.  Gandhi  was  not  only  a  saint,  he  was  also  a  great  humorist. 

-  Pearl  Buck 

*  *  j)c  *  *  * 


And  then  he  smiles.  He  knows  what  you  are  thinking.  He  smiles  not 
only  with  his  lips  but  with  his  eyes.  Immediately  you  are  his  friend  and 
he  is  yours. 

-  James  W.  Nicholson 


*  *  *  *  j|«  * 

Every  great  man  has  the  capacity  to  rest  and  the  capacity  for 
laughter.  Without  laughter  greatness  is  a  stolid  and  portentous  thing, 
and  crumbles  at  the  first  touch  of  criticism. 

-  Verrier  El win 


One  of  the  things  that  delighted  many  English  people  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  great  Mahatma  had  the  same  sense  of  humour  and  laughter 
at  the  same  time  as  ourselves.  I  had  the  honour  of  driving  him  a  little 
way  in  my  car.  On  the  way  he  asked  me  about  my  honorary  degree.  "What  is 
this  ’D.D.*  that  you  have?”  he  said.  I  explained  that  was  the  degree  of 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  bestowed  on  me  (honoris  causa)  by  Glasgow  University. 
”Ah”,  said  he,  "so  you  know  all  about  divinity?" 

-  Maude  Soyden 


****** 


When  I  see  him  I  only  see  the  smile  lighting  up  the  world  around  him 
with  joy,  and  the  eyes  enveloping  me  with,  affectionate  understanding. 

-  K.  M.  Munshi 


5k  *  *  *  *  * 


And 
ciative , 


always  he  was  exactly  the  same  -  serene, 
selfless,  at  one  with  God  and  man. 


gay,  humorous, 


appre- 


-  Muriel  Lester 


*  *  *  *  *  * 

Gandhi ji's  humour  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  him  - 
that  anyone  so  saintlike  could  also  be  able  to  see  and  smile  at  the 
amusing,  everyday  things  of  life.  I  suppose  a  sense  of  humour  is  really 
a  sense  of  proportion  -  seeing  oneself  in  relation  to  the  Universe  -  the 
self  so  small,  the  Universe  so  large.  If  ever  anyone  had  the  right  to 
see  himself  as  a  little  larger  part  of  the  Universe,  it  was  Gandhi;  yet 
no  one  ever  humbled  himself  more.  And  his  humour  was  as  sparkling  and 
harmless  as  pure,  clear  water;  it  refreshed,  never  harmed.  It  had  no 
sting  in  it . 

-  Dorothy  Reid 

sk  * 

Gandhiji  was  a  very  companionable  man  and  he  liked  human  company 
very  much.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  laugh,  he  liked  people  who  laughed, 
he  liked  children,  he  liked  women,  he  liked  good  company. 

-  C.  Rajagopalachar 


sk  %  *  *  *  * 


Gandhi's  buoyant  happiness  was  the  thing  about  him  which  impressed 
people  most  of  all.  Happiness  should  follow  the  good  life  with  the  same 
certainty  as  day  follows  night. 

-  Marie  B.  Byles 


*  *  >j<  *  :■<  * 


Of  all  memories  of  Bapu,  there  is  none  so  abiding  as  his  hearty 
laugh,  born  of  deep  faith. 


-  Devadas  Gandhi 


%  *  *  >k  *  * 

Gandhiji 's  humour  was  always  innocent.  It  was  often  even  at  his 
own  expense,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  the  hearer. 

-  Kishorlal  G.  Mashruwala. 


The  .strangest  thing  about  him  was  that,  with  all  his  rejection  of 
all  the  j°ys  °f  life,  this  man  was  habitually  happy  and  even  gay.  Between 
his  fasts  he  knew  how  to  laugh  and  joke  like  a  boy.  I  have  seen  him 
anxious  and  perplexed  in  times  of  difficulty.  But  the  face  that  lives  in 
my  memory  was  as  serene  and  unclouded  as  it  was  kindly.  From  this  ascetic 
the  modern  of  the  West  have  a  long  lesson  to  learn  of  forgotten  wisdom. 

-  H.  N.  Brailsford. 


****** 

He  was  a  fascinating  companion  whose  advice  was  always  penetrating 
and  inspiring  and  whose  conversation  was  lit  up  by  flashes  of  humour  and 
by  many  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  eyes. 

-  Lord  Pethick  Lawrence 

****** 


I  saw  that  a  light  flashed  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  brightened  up 

—  “ -  i  observed  his  smiling  face,  his  flashing  eyes,  and  his  steps, 

and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  eager  to  distribute  all  the  gladness  of 

his  heart  -  Now  he  had  become  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 

delight  and  his  talk  and  laughter  radiated  joy  on  every  side,  and  captured 
the  hearts  of  the  people  around  him. 


-  Krishnadas 

****** 

I  always  felt  a  sort  of  sparkling  sense  of  humour  in  Gandhi's 
conversation . 

-  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray 

(in  a  letter  to  the  author) 

****** 

His  humour  is  an  integral  and  inalienable  part  of  his  wisdom  and 
courage  and  compassion. 

-  Sarojini  Devi 

****** 

A  small,  lithe,  spare  figure  stood  before  me,  and  a  refined  earnest 
face  looked  into  mine.  The  skin  was  dark,  the  eyes  dark,  but  the  smile 
which  lighted  up  the  face,  and  that  direct  fearless  glance,  simply  took 
one's  heart  by  storm. 

-  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Doke 

****** 

The  journey  on  the  s.s.  Pilsna  was  wonderful.  We  all  slept  in  a  row 
on  deck,  and  Gandhi ji  was  very  jolly,  full  of  wit,  and  very  kindly  teaching 
us  about  Indian  ways,  Indian  food,  and  taking  trouble  for  his  friends' 
comfort  with  a  real  mother's  heart. 


Edmond  Privat. 


In  another  connection  he  smiled.  When  he  smiled  his  whole  aspect 
changed,  his  eyes  began  to  shine  and  his  laughter  was  as  direct  as  a  child's. 

-  Ananda  Shankar  Ray 

(Men  I  have  met  -  Vishvabharati 

Quarterly) 

*  ***** 

What  most  astonished  me,  during  my  first  meeting  with  him  last  year, 
is  his  humanness.  I  was  prepared  for  a  harsh  ascetic,  a  fanatical  Oriental 
Tolstoy,  a  sort  of  political  Sadhu  sitting  covered  with  ashes  and  a  false 
humility,  and  openly  glorying  in  his  martyrdom.  I  found  instead  a  smiling, 
gentle- voic ed ,  faintly  jesting  creature,  in  whom  a  childlike  innocence  seemed 
incongruously  combined  with  a  shrewd  political  sagacity,  a  saintly  austerity 
with  a  lawyer-like  sharpness.  In  his  own  complex  personality  Gandhi 
incarnates  the  eternal  enigma  of  the  East. 

-  George  Slocombe 
(Evening  Standard) . 


*  *  *  >1 e  *  * 


Thousands  of  men  and  women  saw  him  and  enjoyed  seeing  him.  His  humour 
and  his  always  smiling  face  conquered  their  hearts. 

-  T . S . Avinashillingam 

****** 


I  stood  under  the  pomegranate  tree.  Gandhi ji  would  be  passing  by  it 
at  exactly  12  o'clock  on  his  way  to  his  midday  meal.  I  stood  there  in 
trepidation,  my  knees  a  little  weak,  waiting  to  receive  Gandhiji's  dar shan . 
And  then  at  exactly  high  noon,  he  came  out  of  his  hut,  leaning  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  young  girl,  and  passed  by  me.  He  looked  at  the  sola  hat  in 
my  hand  and  smiled.  He  did  not  bring  his  hands  together  in  the  customary 
gesture  of  salutation  and  did  not  say  namast e ,  but  simply  smiled  broadly  at 

me.  There  was  power  and  sincerity  and  goodness  in  that  smile.  -  was 

the  very  same  smile  I  had  seen  in  Scvagram  years  before.  It  had  not  changed 
at  all.  The  power,  the  sincerity  and  goodness  were  still  there. 

-  R.  De  Loyala  Fur t ado 


****** 

He  was  sitting  in  a  room  sparsely  clad,  brown  skinned,  simplicity 
itself.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  khaddar  cloth  worn  tightly 
round  the  waist  from  which  was  dangling  a  small  watch;  a  pleasant  smile  was 
always  playing  on  his  lips.  As  I  looked  on  him  he  appeared  to  me  like  a 
sword  of  fine  temper,  kept  unsheathed,  having  all  the  attributes  of  a  sword 
save  that  of  Himsa,  and  able  to  cut  through  the  dark  depths  of  human 
ignorance . 

-  Nandalal  Bose 


****** 


Even  though  Gandhi  practised  his  religion  with  courage  and  consist¬ 
ency,  he  had  an  unusual  sense  of  humour,  a  certain  lightheartedness, 
even  gaiety,  which  we  do  not  associate  with  ardent  religious  souls.  This 
playfulness  was  the  outcome  of  an  innocence  of  heart,  a  spontaniety  of 

spirit . 

-  Sarvapalli  Radhakrishnan 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  kindest  eyes  in  the  world,  that  seemed  to  light  up  from  within 
when  he  spoke.  His  eyes  were  always  his  most  remarkable  feature  and  were 
in  reality  the  lamps  of  his  soul;  one  could  read  so  much  from  them. 

-  Millie  Graham  Polak 
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*  *  *  *  *  * 

Gandhiji  is  full  of  gaiety  and  laughter  and  has  a  most  charming 
sense  of  humour.  Acharya  Kriplani,  one  of  his  most  intellectual  devotees, 
once  remarked  that  the  Congress  represents  the  statesmanship  of  Gandhi, 
the  ashram  his  austerity  and  the  Gujerat  Vidyapith  his  laughter. 

-  Yusuf  Meherally. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Few  people  realised,  few  people  of  the  world  still  realise,  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  laughter  was  the  only  relieving  factor  in  his  life  and 
he  needed  to  laugh  because  he  was  wise.  He  needed  to  laugh  because  he  was 
called  upon  to  bear  the  world's  burden.  Everyone  went  to  him.,  to  consult 
him,  to  ask  his  help,  to  lay  their  burden  on  his  already  burdened 
shoulders.  He  refused  no  one.  Even  a  child  that  went  to  him  found  him 
full  of  humour  and  fun  and  went  away  fully  satisfied.  He  played  with 
children  as  though  he  was  a  child.  He  gave  counsel  to  those  who  had  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  country  in  their  hands.  He  talked  to  strangers  and 
to  friends,  and  no  stranger  remained  a  stranger  in  the  first  moment  of 
coming  in  his  presence, 

-  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu 

*****  * 


When  I  arrived  the  old  man  was  lying  on  a  couch  on  the  lawn  in  the 
garden,  basking  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  sank  towards  the 
western  horizon.  He  was  in  tremendous  form.  We  talked  and  laughed 
together  for  a  long  time,  for  with  the  noble  character  of  a  saint  Gandhi 
combined  the  uproarious  sense  of  fun  of  a  schoolboy,  and  that  day  he 
cracked  many  jokes.  Yet  his  mood  alternated  between  merriment  and 

sadness  -  that  when  I  said  "goodbye"  to  him  I  remarked  half  in  jest 

and  half  seriously  that  I  thought  that  those  who 
would  live  to  lpO  years -were  probably  right.  He 
less  laugh  and  behind  the  spectacles,  perched  on 
twinkled  with  delight. 


prophesied  that  he 
laughed  his  gay,  tooth- 
his  nose,  his  eyes 


-  Malcolm  Macdonald 


****** 


How  amazingly  joyful  and  buoyant  he  is. 


-  Horace  Alexander. 


*  jjc  *  *  *  * 


His  smile  cast  a  spell  over  everyone.  His  humour  and  wit  were 
quick  and  original,  and  he  could  parry  a  remark  with  the  youngest 
and  cleverest. 


-  Catherine  Owens  Peare 


sfc  *  5j<  :{<  j|< 


And  then  the  laughter  died  suddenly  with  three  shots  from  a 
revolver  at  Delhi,  and  we  were  all  ashamed. 


-  Reginald  Reynolds 


*  Hi  *  *  * 


Por  us,  however,  it  is  finished.  That  ineffable  presence,  that 
sweetest  of  all  smiles,  those  eyes  that  had  depths  of  beauty  like- 
visions  of  the  eternal,  that  infinite  tenderness  and  grace,  that 
lovely  hospitality  of  friendship,  it  is  all  gone  with  the  frail  and 
feeble  body  that  fell  beneath  that  of  the  assassin's  pistol. 

-  John  Haynes  Holmes. 


*  *  *  *  Sj<  * 


'The  'self-deluded'  Jew  whom  Rome  despised, 
Later  by  Rome,  was  apotheosized. 

Mahatma!  Saint!  With  all  great  souls  allied! 
Condemned  today  -  tomorrow  justified." 

-  Dwight  Bradley 
(Christian  Century  -  25 « 6.1930) 


So  it  is  all  over  ! 


The  world  feels  so  empty.  Dreadfully  empty. 

The  bird  escaped  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  30th  January* 

The  body  remained  with  us  and  the  LINGERING  SMILE 
on  the  face  kept  on  the  illusion  going  for  some  time. 

-  C.  Rajagopalachar . 


*  1948. 


If  I  am  to  die 
by  the  bullet  of 
a  madman,  I  must 
do  so  smiling . 

-  Gandhiji 


Last  words  upon  assassination: 


HE, 

RAM! 

HE,  RAM! 

(Ah, 

God! 

Ah,  God ! ) 

If  I  were  to  die 
among  a  shower  of 
bullets,  with  a 
smile  on  my  lips, 
that  would  be  a 
hero’s  death. 


Gandhi 3 i 
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’’The  blood  of  the  martyrs  not  shed  once  for  all 


The  lives  of  the  Saints  not  given  once  for  all 


But  the  Son  of  Man  is  crucified  always 


And  there  shall  be  Martyrs  and  Saints 


And  if  blood  of  Martyrs  is  to  flow  on  the  step 


We  must  first  build  the  steps; 


And  if  the  Temple  is  to  be  cast  down 


We  must  first  build  the  Temple." 


T.  S.  ELIOT. 


WHO  IS  A  MAHATMA? 


The  literal  translation  of  Mahatma,  the  name  which  the  people  of 
India  gave  to  Gandhi ji,  is  'the  great  Soul',  maha,  great;  atma,  soul. 
The  word  goes  back  to  the  Upanishads,  where  it  is  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and,  through  communion  of  Knowledge  and  Love,  of 
those  who  become  One  with  Him: 

"He  is  the  One  Luminous,  Creator  of  All,  Mahatma 
Always  in  the  heart  of  the  people  enshrined, 

Revealed  through  Love,  Intuition,  and  Thought, 

Whoever  knows  Him,  Immortal  becomes  " 

The  Poet  Rabindranath  Tagore,  on  a  visit  to  the  Ashram,  Gandhi's 
favourite  retreat,  quoted  the  above  stanza,  referring  to  the  Apostle. 

sfc  afe  $  $  5}c  ijc  jf: 

The  name  Mahatma  has  been  given  to  Gandhi ji  by  common  consent, 
perhaps  in  the  general  sense  of  "Saint".  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  some  of  its  connotations,  that  of  selflessness  (with  a  higher  sense 
than  of  mere  unselfishness),  for  example;  it  can  be  properly  applied 
to  him. 

-  Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coomar aswamy . 


Gandhi ji  was  known  by  a  number  of  names.  Gandhi,  Gandhi ji,  Bapu,  Bapuji, 
Mahatma,  Mahatmaji,  Mohan,  all  refer  to  Gandhi ji.  His  full  name  is 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  'Ji*  is  one  of  the  commonest  additions  to  a 
name  in  India  and  conveys  an  idea  of  respect,  something  equivalent  to 
Mr,  Mrs  or  Miss.  Gandhi ji  himself  prefers  this  to  Mr.  Gandhi ji  for 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  For  further  details  see  Sri  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  term  on  page  29  of  his  Autobiography  (John  Lane  Bodley  Head) 


1890 

Law 

student, 

London 


1906 

Leader, 

Indian 

Ambulance 

Corps, 

‘  Zulu 
Rebellion' 


Courtesy  : 
Gandhi 
Sangraha, 
Ahmedabad 


1912 

Willi  G ok haU  in 
South  Africa 


Courtesy  : 

Gandhi  San^raha 


1914-15 

With  Kasturba 

i.  In  London 

ii.  In  India 


Courtesy  : 

Gandhi  Sangraha 


1921 

II  tth  Mrs.  Besanl  and 
Srinivasa  Sastri 


Courtesy  : 

K.  K.  Prabhu 


Mahatma  Gandhi  as  he  anneared  walking  in  the 
Strand  when  he  was  studying  law. 

— Courtesy  J^Ay  Magazine. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "STARLORE" ,  VOL.  3,  APRIL  1930 


GANDHI,  stated  to  have  been  born  around  7*^5  a.m.  on  October  2nd,  1869 
in  Lat.32  N.  Long,  74  E.  (We  think  this  nativity  should  properly  be 
about  4°  W\f  ascendant,  and  have  worked  on  that  basis). 


This  is  an  extraordinarily  powerful  nativity.  Mars  and  Mercury 
rising  in  his  own  sign  (  bv  )  remind  one  almost  of  another  Cromwell  - 
Force ,  Power,  Plot ,  and  Strategy .  He  has  characteristic  elements  and 
power  similar  to  Cromwell  (who  had  Y  in  Y'  rising) ,  and  also  Mussolini, 
who  has  Scorpio  (  \YV>  )  rising  and  Mars  in  an  "octave  tone"  thereto.  There 
is  however  a  decided  difference  in  Gandhi  and  the  above  two  examples  in 
this  factor.  Cromwell's  Mars  ivas  opposed  to  in  the  7th,  Saturn  being 
vitiated  by  a  Jjt  and  a '□/-A  ,  well  indicating  the  oscillation,  weak¬ 

ness  and  corruption  of  the  Loyalist  party  which  he  fought  ( Y  rising) 
and  duly  conquered.  In  Mussolini's  case,  is  in  the  7th  and  indicates 
the  opponent,  i.e.,  Socialism,  Bolshevism,  and  national  chaos,  and  these 
were  conditions  which  Mussolini  set  himself  to  conquer.  But  in  Gandhi's 

case  his  powerful  organizing,  strategic,  subtle  Mars  and  Mercury  are 
opposed  to  a  highly  dignified  if  .  Xj-  here  (in  ^  )  is  the  symbol  of  a  power 
ful  and  well-organized  business  Government.  (Taurus  is  obviously  the  sign 
of  John  Bull.  John  Bull  is  the  Taurean  aspect  of  the  financial  powers  of 
expansion  and  development  which  so  well  mark  the  British  Power) .  Both 
and  ©  are  in  enemy  houses  to  Gandhi  --  7th  and  12th, 

EDITOR,  ALEC  STUART,  Bromsgrove,  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  England. 


(2-10-1869  to  30-1-1948) 


1869  Oct.  2 

1883 

1887 

1888  Sep.  4 
1891 

1893 

3.894  May  22 

3.896 

1897 

1899-1900 

1-901 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906  Sep. 11 

1907 

1908  Jan. 10 
Oct  .15 


1909 

1910 

1912 

1913 


Born  at  Porbandar,  Kathiawar.  His  father  and  grand-father  were 
State  Ministers.  Received  primary  education  at  local  village 
scliool . 

At  the  age  of  13  married  thirteen-year  old  Kasturba,  daughter 
of  neighbouring  merchant,  Gokuldas  Makanji. 

Matriculated  from  Ahmedabad. 

Sailed  for  England  to  study  Law. 

Called  to  the  Bar. 

Arrived  at  Natal,  South  Africa,  to  undertake  legal  work  on 
behalf  of  a  Muslim  firm. 

Established  Natal  Indian  Congress. 

Returned  to  India  and  met  local  leaders. 

Called  back  to  South  Africa  by  Indians 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  organised  Ambulance 
Corps  of  Indians. 

Returned  to  India,  toured  the  country  and  also  visited  Burma. 
Went  back  to  South  Africa. 

Accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Transvaal  Indian  Opinion. 
Established  Phoenix  settlement  where  farm  workers  received 
equal  wages. 

Sent  family  back  to  India.  Organised  two  Indian  Ambulance  Corp 
during  Zulu  uprising.  Too3i  vow  of  celibacy. 

Launched  first  Satya.gr aha  in  protest  of  bill  against  Indian 
immigrants  to  Transvaal. 

Ordered  to  leave  Transvaal.  The  bill  and-  the  attendant  "Black 
Act"  were  passed. 

Jailed  for  the  first  time  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  simple 
imprisonment . 

Sentenced  to  two  months'  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Pretoria  for 
helping  to  burn  20,000  registration  certificates  of  Indians 
in  protest  against  the  "Black  Act". 

Arrived  in  England  on  deputation  to  affect  union  of  four  South 
African  colonies.  Wrote  first  letter  to  Tolstoy  and  a  book, 
Hindu  Swaraj . 

Established  united  colony  of  Indians  at  Tolstoy  Farm  near 
Johannesburg.  Returned  to  India  and  raised  fund  for  Satyagrahi 
Gave  up  salt. 

Gave  up  sugar  and  cow’s  milk. 

Once  more  led  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  against  a  new  tax  on 
farmers . 


1914 


1915 

1915  May  25 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1922 
1924 


1925 

1928 

1929 

1950  Jan .  1 
Jan . 26 


1932 


1934 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
1942 


The  Indian  Relief  Act  abolished  the  tax  and  legalised  all 
marriages  of  Indians  in  South  Africa-  Arrived  in  England,  took 
a  course  in  First  Aid,  organised  Indians  for  voluntary  war 
work.  After  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  returned  to  India. 

Was  awarded  the  Kaiser-I-Hind  Gold  Medal  in  recognition  of  his 
war  services. 

Established  an  ashram  at  Ahmedabad. 

Became  President  of  the  Bombay  Co-operative  Conference  and 
of  the  Gujerat  Political  Conference. 

Established  a  labour  union  for  Ahmedabad  mill-workers. 

Was  appointed  a  member  of  the  enquiry  mission  on  the  Jalianwal 
Bagh  massacre.  Inauguration  of  All-India  Khilafat  Conference. 

Advocated  the  Non-co-operation  movement,  surrendered  his  medal 
burnt  foreign  cloth  and  took  to  loin  cloth. 

Was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  for  encouraging  civil 
disobedience.  Wrote  My  Experiments  with  Truth  in  prison. 

Underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis  and  was  released. 
Swarajist-s  gained  strength  in  Congress.  Resumed  editorship  of 
Young  India  and  Navajivan;  his  Jail  diary  and  Autobiography 
were  published  in  serial  form.  Undertook  a  twenty-one-day  fast 
after  communal  disturbances  in  northern  India. 

Organised  a  big  hospital  for  women  and  children  in  Calcutta. 

Boycott  of  the  Simon  Commission.  Bardoli  Satyagraha:  Congress 
demanded  Dominion  status. 

Congress  altered  demand  to  one  for  Complete  Independence. 
National  Flag  salutation. 

Pledge  of  Independence  all  over  India.  Marched  to  Dandi  to 
break  Salt  Law  and  was  arrested.  Government  passed  twelve 
Ordinances.  Went  to  London  to  attend  Round  Table  Conference. 

Resumed  Civil  Disobedience  movement  and  was  arrested. 

Undertook  fast  unto  death  for  Hari  j ans .  Broke  it  when 
conditions  were  granted.  Established  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh 
and  the  Harijan. 

Worked  for  relief  of  earthquake  victims  in  northern  India. 
Became  President,  National  Educational  Conference.  Khadi  and 
Village  Industries  exhibition  at  Faizpur.  Opened  training 
school  for  village  workers. 

Prohibition  plea.  Congress  elected  to  offices  in  eight 
provinces . 

Took  up  problem  of  Andaman  prisoners. 

Undertook  Rajkot  fast.  Bose  formed  "Forward  Bloc".  Congress 
Ministers  resigned. 

Advocated  individual  Civil  Disobedience  movement. 

Rejection  of  Cripps  Plan. 


ar  r  e  s  t  e  d . 


1942  Aug.  8 

19^3 

1944 

1943 

1945  Mar . 24 
May  12 
Jun . 23 
Sep .  2 

1947 


1948  Jan. 13 
J  an  .  1 8 


J  an .  20 


Jan . 30 


Issued  "Quit  India"  declaration  and  was 

Undertook  Rajkot  fast. 

Kasturba  died  in  prison.  Gandhi- Jinnah  talks. 

Congress  Working  Committee  members  released. 

British  Cabinet  Mission  in  New  Delhi 

Breakdown  of  Simla  Conference. 

Advised  Congress  to  acce|)t  long-term  plan. 

Interim  Government  formed.  Undertook  tour  of  Noakhali  and 
Tipper: ah  riot  areas. 

Began  fast  for  unity.  Toured  disturbed  areas  advocating 
c  ommunal  peace. 

Started  fast  in  Delhi  for  communal  unity. 

Broke  fast  on  acceptance  of  his  seven-point  programme  by 
Peace  Committee. 

Bomb  exploded  nea.r  him  at  prayer  meeting  in  Birla  House, 
New  Delhi. 

Assassinated  on  the  way  to  prayer  meeting. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

>!< 

* 

* 

* 
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"WHEN  I  SURVEY  THE  WONDROUS  CROSS" 

■When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross, 

On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boast 

Save,  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God; 

All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 

I  sacrifice  them  to  his  blood. 

See  from  his  head,  his  hands,  his  feet, 

Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down; 

Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 

Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown? 

Where  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

-  Isaac  Watts. 
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Sitaben  Arun  Illaben  Tara  Rajmohan  Rarnu  Gopal 


Mahatma  And  firs,  Gandhi  And  Their  Four  Sons 
suites,  $t^«U  =JtH  rl>Hl  ^ll 


Hariial  Gandhi  Manilal  Gandhi 


Ramdas  Gandhi 


Devadas  Gandhi 


OUR  MASTER- - sjuRSil 

“ . Our  memories  of  him  will  be  of  the  Master  whose  step  was  fight  to  the  end,  whose  smile  was  infectious 

art)  whose  eyes  were  fuil  of  laughter.  -  NEHRU. 

“ . .wtiri'  &■»»«  *u  |:iR  «/m  sn^i 

Retell  SiRf  3HCH<ait  ^3  rtSIS  ^flrft  tyuRtapi  5/*jRt  =tt§$i,  -AS3. 


HIS  PRAYER. 


Hindu  Prayer:  Recitation  of  the  Gita.  Recital  of  a  few  songs.  Ram-dhun. 
Muslim  Prayer:  Kalma  is  uttered  regularly. 

HIS  WORK. 

It  consists  mainly  of  correspondence  and  receiving  visits  from  all  over 
the  world,  listening  to  newspapers  and  reading  books.  His  reading  is 
select,  rather  than  vast.  He  is  thinking 'while  he  is  speaking.  He  spins 
regularly.  Silence  is  observed  on  Mondays. 

HIS  EXERCISE. 

He  never  avoids  morning  and  evening  walks  with  one  or  more  Ashramites. 
HIS  BATH. 

He  bathes  in  warm  water  always.  No  soap  is  used.  He  has  first  a  massage 
with  oil  and  lime-juice.  Another  massage  in  the  bath  with  a  piece  of 
rough  cloth  and  the  whole  body  becomes  perfectly  clean. 

HIS  SLEEP. 

He  sleeps  in  the  open  under  no  shade,  on  wooden  planks  with  a  thin 
mattress  on  it.  He  spends  8  hours  in  bed.  His  sleep  is  rarely  disturbed 

HIS  DIET. 

He  takes  very  spare  but  carefully  chosen  food. 

Breakfast :  l6  ounces  of  orange-juice  and  tea-spoonful  of  Amalaka 

Murabha  which  contains  vitamin  C  and  generally  an  ounce 
of  Gur  (jaggery). 

Lunch:  6  to  8  ounces  of  boiled  vegetables;  1  or  2  ounces  of  bread 

of  a  special  kind  made  of  wheat  flour  and  goat's  milk.  An 
alternate  menu  consists  of  boiled  dates  and  apples  with 
mangoes  thrown  in,  during  the  season.  The  'tea'  consists 
of  8  ounces  of  hot  water  with  honey  and  soda  bicarbonate. 

Salt  is  a  taboo. 

HIS  WELL-REGULATED  LIFE. 

Gandhiji's  Time-Table:- 


5.00 

to 

5.15 

A.M. 

- 

Wash,  etc. 

5.15 

to 

5.30 

tt 

- 

Morning  Prayer. 

5.30 

to 

6.30 

M 

- 

Nap  or  work. 

6.30 

to 

7.30 

tt 

- 

Breakfast . 

7.30 

to 

8.30 

tl 

- 

Walk. 

8.30 

to 

11.00 

tt 

- 

Massage  and  bath. 

11.00 

to 

1  .'00' 

P.M. 

- 

Lunch.  Newspapers  to  be 

1.00 

to 

4.30 

tt 

- 

Work.  Nap  if  necessary. 

4.30 

to 

6.00 

it 

- 

Spinning . 

6.00 

to 

7.00 

tt 

- 

Food.  Newspapers. 

7.00 

to 

7.15 

tt 

- 

Prayer . 

7.15 

to 

8.30 

tt 

- 

Walk . . 

9.00 

to 

10.00 

tt 

- 

Work. 

10.00 

to 

5. 00 

A.M. 

- 

Sleep. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  HEALTH 


'  "f 


In  spite  of  heavy  work  Mahatma  Gandhi  keeps  up  his  health  well. 

The  secret  lies  in  his  being  methodical  and  systematic  in  his  daily  work. 
He  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  a  slave  to  his  watch  and  a  master  of  his 
time.  He  works  whenever  he  pleases  and  is  thus  a  free  man  freer  than 
kings  and  viceroys.  But  work  has  got  to  be  done  and  he  does  it  according 
to  a  system  which  leaves  nothing  undone  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

He  is  an  indomitable  optimist.  He  lives  for  a  great  cause  which  he  is 
determined  to  lead  to  a  successful  conclusion.  His  self-confidence  is 
superb . 

His  sense  of  humour  is  excellent.  And  humour  has  been  described  as 
'the  greatest  of  saving  graces  after  the  Lord's  Prayer'. 

He  is  a  man  of  God  and  believes  ' that  more  things  are  wrought  by 
Prayer  than  the  world  dreams  of' .  To  those  who  believe,  Prayer  is  the  very 
staff  of  life. 

He  himself  and  the  people  round  about  him  take  meticulous  care  of  his 
health. 

-  Adapted  from  an  article  by  Sri  K.  Ramrao. 


Gandhi ji  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  seen  working  at  even 
2  a.m.  At  times  he  might  sleep  again  for  a  while,  but  was  sure  to  be  awake 
before  3«  5  °n  4  a.m. ;  a  few  minutes  after  4  a.m.  being  the  prayer  time. 

If  he  did  not  have  sufficient  sleep  he  might  have  a  short  nap  between 
5  &nd  6  a.m.  The  rest  of  the  time-table  was  changeable  according  to 
circumstances  and  seasons.  He  was  capable  of  going  to  sleep  within  a 
minute  after  lying  down  and  generally  woke  up  at  the  exact  minute  fixed 
by  him.  He  could  sleep  in  running  trains,  motor  cars,  and  in  the  midst  of 
noises.  Of  course  noises  did  not  allow  him  that  refreshing  reawakening, 
which  a  few  minutes  of  sleep  in  noiseless  surroundings  could  give. 


Generally  his  morning  breakfast  time  was  between  6.30  and  7.00, 
varying  with  the  seasons;  morning  meals  between  10.30  and  11.00  a.m! 

If  he  took  his  meals  along  with  other  inmates  of  the  Ashram,  he  accommodated 
hunseli  to  the  Ashram  time-table.  Otherwise  it  might  be  a  little  later 
than  the  Ashram  time  or  a  little  earlier.  So  also  the  evening  meal,  the 
usual  time  being  between  5-00  and  6.00  p.m.  He  was  a  slow  eater  and  if 
he  had  leisure  enough  he  might  take  even  as  much  as  an  hour  to  finish  his 
meals.  If  he  was  in  a  hurry,  he  could  cut  off  his  meals  rather  than  take 
t  em  hurriedly.  Generally  he  stuck  to  his  time-table  and  was  unhappy  if 

there  was  an  irregularity.  He  used  to  finish  his  massage  and  bath  before 
the  morning  meal  . 


-  K.G.Mashruwala  (Extract  from  a  letter  to 

•  Sri  -H.S .Deshpande) . 


Head  study.  '  Characteristic  postures 


PILGRIM’S  FEET — -a  close-up  of  Gandhi  ji’s  characteristic  stride,  well  known  to  null  ions  during  his  life. 


■ 


r'  -‘W 


”1  NEVER  HEARD  SO  MUCH  LAUGHTER" 

-  Lady  Lawrence. 


1 


*  * 


the  Ashram 


*  Cranks,  faddists  and  mad  men  often  find  their  way  to 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


And.  I  am  the  maddest  of  them  all 

-  Gandhi ji, 

(Young  India,  13.6.1929,  Pg.  193^ 


*  * 
******************************************************** 

He  rose  to  greet  me  smiling  from  ear  to  ear. 

-  Dr.  Margaret  Sanger. 


His  smile,  his  laughter,  his  movements  are  sharply  cut  into  my  memory. 

-  Woodrow  Wyatt. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  Gandhi  laughs,  which  he  does  frequently,  his  face  disappears  in  innumerable 
wrinkles.  His  experiences  are  ..-quite  fascinating,  but  I  could  not  quite  decide 
whether  I  liked  him  or  not. 
fanatic ; 


Sometimes  it  seemed  like  the  face  of  a  saint, 
sometimes  like  that  of  a  saint;  at  one  moment  he  wears  an  almost 
Mephisto-phelean  look;  again  he  looks  like  "the  great  god  Pan”.  But  never  un¬ 
interesting  or  foolish. 

-  E.M.S.  ("Gandhi  at  first  hand"  in 

the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston). 

***** 

|  There  must  be  few  in  this  world  who  could  equal  the  amount  of  work  which  Bapu 
did.  But  under  heaviest  pressure  of  work  and  worry  Bapu  could  have  a  hearty 
laugh.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  his  laughter  from  a  neighbouring  room,  I  used  to 
get  astonished  and  my  esteem  for  him  grew.  Once  I  asked  him  how  he  could  laugh 
so  in  the  midst  of  seriousness.  His  reply  was  that  had  he  not  had  that  capacity, 
he  would  have  gone  mad  a  long  while  ago. 

-  Richard  B.  Gregg. 

***** 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  told  me  once  how,  when  he  was  acting  Governor  of  Bombay, 
Gandhi  had  rather  embarrassed  his  host  there  by  entirely  refusing  to  use  his 
motorcar,  and  walking  to  see  Lawrence,  Gandhi  almost  naked  and  the  host  in 
thick  clothes;  and.  how  Lady  Lawrence  had  asked  afterwards  "who  were  you  having 
that  long  discussion  with  this  morning?  I  never  heard  so  much  laughter." 
Afterwards,  Gandhi  went  to  Simla  and  there  found  that  on  certain  roads  no  one 
except  the  Government  of  India  was  allowed  a  motorcar,  whereupon  he  refused  to 
go  in  any  other  way.  There  was  a  deadlock  for  over  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  j  amp  an .  This  shows  a  sense  of  humour. 

-  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  (in  a  letter  to 

the  author) 

***** 

Like  everyone  who  came  into  personal  touch  with  Gandhi ji,  I  was  struck  by  his 
readiness  to  be  jocular.  Indeed  it  seemed  almost  as  if  frequent  little  outbursts 
of  fun  and  laughter  had  become  a  necessity  in  Gandhi ji's  view. 

-  Wilfred  Wellock  (in  a  letter  to  the 

author ) 


*  * 


He  seemed  to  be  in  remarkable  spirits.  "So  you  have  come  to  vivisect 


me 


All 


right.  I  am  at  your  disposal. 


-  Jack  Belden  (Time's  Correspondent) 


Wiping  the  mist  from  his  old-fashioned  spectacles  the  little  man  smiled  and 
spoke:  "Not  yet  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  -  and  here's  an  American  journalist 
come  to  cross-examine  me!"  But  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  wrong  -  my 
primary  purpose  in  our  interview  was  not  to  cross-examine  him.  I  had  journeyed 
to  Calcutta  because  I  wanted  to  experience  the  astounding  magnetism  that  had 
made  this  slight,  half-naked  man  the  leader  of  almost  a  fifth  of  the  world’s 
population  -  the  368  millions  of  India. 

-  Leonard  R.  Harris. 


*  *  *  *  * 


An  October  evening  in  London  .....  A  spacious  room  .....  He  csme  in,  and  one 
had  for  a  moment  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  all  picture  papers,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  "movie-tone  news".  They  had  portrayed  him  too  well,  and  robbed 
the  actual  moment  of  his  coming  of  its  thrill.  But  that  passed  swiftly  enough 
when  he  began  to  speak:  nothing  then  could  compare  with  the  actual  presence. 

We  sat  in  a  circle.  Miss  Slade  sang  the  evening  prayer  .....  Later  he  talked: 
a  beautiful  voice  with  the  gift  of  words,  perfect  command  of  English,  a  soft 
"Welsh"  intonation  .....  Here  was  absolute  sincerity,  high  idealism  ....  One 
respected  his  opinions  when  voiced  with  such  a  touch  of  humour.  (He  had  a 
delightful  chuckle) . 


-  Miss  N.  E.  Beggs. 


*  *  *  5jC  * 


I  had  many  meetings  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  late  19^5  or  early  19^+6.  I  have  the 
clear  impression  left  on  my  mind  of  an  undercurrent  of  cheer fi.ilness  and  humour, 
although  the  matters  we  discussed  were  serious  subjects.  After  any  series  of 
contacts  with  any  individual,  one  has  an  after-taste  of  the  individuals 
personality  and  make-up,  including  amongst  other  things,  whether  the  individual 
has,  or  lacks,  a  sense  of  humour.  Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  his 
ability  to  discuss  serious  subjects  seriously,  I  have  the  definite  and 
pleasing  recollection  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  definitely  had  a  sense  of  humour  - 
although  this  was  more  apparent  towards  the  end  of  a  long  conversation  and 
after  the  serious  matters  had  been  disposed  of. 

-  Richard  G.  Casey  (in  a  letter  to 
the  author) . 


*  *  *  *  * 


A  humourous  frame  of  mind  is,  perhaps,  a  gift  of*  God.  Blessed  is  he  who  posses¬ 
ses  it.  Gandhiji  set  an  example  in  this  respect.  Nobody  laughed  as  much  as  he 
did.  Sometimes,  I  used  to  think  he  laughed  when  he  had  better  cause  to  get  angry 
One  cannot  be  a  Mahatma  Gandhi  but  one  can  learn  from  his  experiment. 

-  S.K.Patil  (Illustrated  Weekly  of  India). 


I************  *********#************!!!** 


A  FAREWELL 


"Ah,  Mahatma,  you  the  symbol,  unassuming; 
Giving  graven  in  the  mind; 

The  open  palm  for  syllables  of  fire, 
Dissolving  fingers 

Writing  indelibly  upon  the  Indian  afternoon  - 
Your  winged  word,  "Ahimsa"; 

Heroically  it  lingers. 

Riding  upon  the  back  of  the  sky!" 


it********** 


-  Melanie  Byron  Gordon 

(Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  27.1.51) 


T************************************** 


"EVEN  IN  THIS  BLACK  MOMENT  OF  DOOM  LET  US  NOT  FORGET  THAT 


LAUGHTER  IS  HEALIN  G." 

-  Gandhiji  to  an  American  lady  worker  for  Peace 
************************************* 

Why  are  you  happy? 

Louis  Fischer  heard  Sushila  Pai ,  a  school  teacher  singing  in  the  ne; 
room.  When  she  came  out  of  the  verandah  Louis  Fischer  asked  her  why  she  hi 
been  singing.  "Because  I  am  happy",  she  replied.  "And  why  are  you  happy1 
"We  are  happy  because  we  are  near  BAPU",  she  said. 

Lo 1  Lo 1  there,  there. 

"The  moment  he  got  down,  the  entire  body  of  the  people  forming  the 
crowd  would  point  towards  him  with  their  fingers  and  go  on  crying,  "Lo ’ 

Lo '  there!  there!  They  would  be  busy  only  with  seeing  him."  -  Krishnadas 

Gandhiji  -  A  Beautiful  Person. 

He  struck  me  as  a  beautiful  person.  After  all  beauty  isn’t  merely 
the  arrangement  of  a  couple  of  eyes  and  a  nose  and  a  mouth  on  the  human 
face.  Even  physically  he  had  a  beautiful  skin.  He  had  lovely  eyes  and  his 
back  was  a  most  graceful  and  beautiful  thing.  -  Verrier  Elwin. 

From  one  Jailbird  to  another.  -  And  what  were  you  in  for? 

My  old  friends,  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  and  C.F. Andrews,  were  aboard, 
and  at  once  took  me  to  Gandhi’s  compartment,  introducing  me  as  "another 
jailbird".  Gandhi,  with  a  broad  and  toothless  grin,  wearing  a  garland 
of  roses  around  his  neck,  put  out  his  hand  and  asked,  "And  what  were  you  | 
in  for?" 

We  settled  down  to  a  breakfast  of  fruits  and  goat's  milk,  while  we 
discussed  India,  America  and  Britain.  Whoever  came,  whatever  the  subject, 
Gandhi  was  always  gay,  ready  for  a  laugh.  -  Roger  Baldwin. 

How  to  Do  It. 

. .  . . —  - . ■  - . . 

After  Prayer  time  on  Wednesday  (August  19)  a  Youth  asked  Gandhiji: 
"How  to  prevent  papers  from  abusing  you?" 

Gandhiji  replied:  "By  not  reading  it!” 

Could  we  kidnap  you? 

Dr.  Dodd  in  charge  of  a  Girls'  College  in  America  asked  Gandhiji, 
"Is  there  any  chance  of  your  coming  to  America.  Could  we  kidnap  you  to 
America?  We  hear  you  know  so  much  of  kidnappers." 

"No"  said  Gandhiji,  "for  the  simple  reason  that  I  should  be  of  no 
use  there . " 

"What,  Mr.  Gandhi,  has  been  your  greatest  disappointment?"  asked 
Dr.  Dodd. 

"Frankly  I  have  no  sense  of  disappointment  excepting  perhaps  that 
I  am  sometimes  disappointed  with  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  control  the 
fleeting  thoughts  as  much  as  I  should  like  to." 

-  Harijan,  14.9.1934. 

********** 

I  WAS  QUITE  UNPREPARED  TO  MEET  SUCH  A  LOVEABLE  OLD  MAN,  WITH  A 
WARM,  HUMAN  MANNER;  GREAT  GOOD  HUMOUR;  CHARMING  MANNERS;  AND  PERHAPS 
MOST  UNEXPECTEDLY  OF  ALL,  AN  UNFAILING  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR. 


LORD  MOUNTBATTEN. 
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He  laughs  like  a  child  and  adores  children. 

-  C.F. Andrews. 

****** 

There  is  an  almost  childlike  simplicity  about  him. 

-  Romain  Rolland  in  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

****** 

His  glance,  his  features,  his  whole  bearing  radiate  a  wonderful  peace, 
the  joyous  radiant  peace  of  a  man  whom  external  events  have  no  longer 
any  power  of  touch.  His  quiet  gaiety  is  particularly  characteristic;  all 
his  biographers  emphasize  his  charming  childlike  smile. 

-  Herr  Rene  Fullop  Miller  in  Gandhi,  the  Holy  Man. 

*  *  *  *  ■  *  * 

It  is  only  when  he  smiles  that  the  beauty  of  his  character  is  revealed, 
then  there  is-  about  him  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  a  child. 

-  Fenner  Brockway  in  The  Indian  Crisis 

****** 

He  has  a  round  close  cropped  head,  large  ears,  a  rather  large  nose,  a 
quiet  pensive  face,  save  when  it  lights  in  a  smile  or  laughter,  as  it  so 
often  does. 

-  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  in  the 

Christian  Leader 

****** 

His  words  were  choice.  His  sentences  short.  Flashes  of  humour  illumined 
them  ....  It  was  a  curious  amalgam  of  childlike  simplicity  and  worldly 
wisdom. 

-  St  Nihal  Singh  in  the  Hindu 

****** 

A  skinny  little  brown  man  showing  bad  teeth  when  he  smiles,  wearing  a 
pair  of  spectacles  and  little  else,  naked  but  for  a  loin  cloth,  calm, 
serene,  Mahatma  Gandhi-. i...  he  is  the  personification  of  the  Soul  Force 

of  India  .  With  a  wan  and  toothless  smile  he  thanked  me  for  wishing 

him  a  comfortable  journey  and  good  luck.  "Come  to  India  soon,"  he 
invited,  "and  if  I  am  not  dead  or  in  jail  I  will  show  you  the  country 
through  my  eyes." 

-  Lady  Drummond  Hay  in  the 

Morning  Post 


Gandhi  contrary  to  popular  opinion  is  a  delightful  man  to  meet.  Nearly 
everyone  would  like  him.  He  is  no  better  looking  man  than  his  pictures 
indicate,  but  he  has  a  charm  in  a  high  degree  and  quite  a  pretty  sense 
of  humour. 


-  Robert  Bernays  in  News  Chronicle 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


What  manner  of  man  is  Gandhi?  If  one  came  upon  him  in  a  crowd  or  at  a 
meeting,  or  in  a  railway  compartment  in  India,  one  would  probably  not 
look  at  him  a  second  time  (assuming  of  course,  he  were  unattended  and 
unheralded).  But  no  one  who  has  really  looked  into  Gandhi's  eyes  can 
ever  forget  him.  Those  eyes  are  certainly  the  windows  of  his  soul.  This 
man,  you  would  say,  is  carrying  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  humanity. 

His  is  an  anguished  and  consecrated  life.  Yet  he  has  retained  the  gift  of  a 
spontaneous  laughter,  especially  when  he  is  with  children,  as  well  as  a 
serene  sense  of  humour. 

-  Syud  Hossain  in  World  Affairs 

Interpreter 

****** 

The  personal  charm  of  the  man,  his  unaffectedness,  his  shrewd  sense  of 
humour,  his  kindliness,  his  frank  friendliness,  his  eager  delight  in  life, 
his  love  of  people  and  of  simple  things,  have  captivated  everybody  with 
whom  he  has  come  into  contact.  His  plain  sincerity,  his  rigid  adherance 
to  his  rule  of  living,  his  quiet  dignity,  have  compelled  respect.  No  one 
laughs  at  Gandhi,  no  one  scoffs  at  Gandhi  in  London. 

-  W.  N.  Ewer  in 

An  Englishman  views  Gandhi 
in  London  in  Asia. 


****** 

Laughter  was  to  him  life's  most  healing  gift,  even  when  it  was  directed 
against  himself.  Once  he  appeared  before  the  King  of  England  in  his 
famous  cotton  robe  and  loincloth,  and  later  told  an  anxious  friend  that 

it  was  all  right,  because  the  king  wore  clothes  enough  for  two  . 

A  merry  saint,  a  loving  warrior,  Gandhi  lived  his  adventurous  life  on 
earth  as  if  he  had  been  loaned  from  Heaven  for  that  purpose. 

-  Jeanette  Eaton  in 

Gandhi  -  Fighter  without  a  sword 

****** 

His  joys  are  natural  and  innocent....  Gandhiji  finds  joy  in  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  faith  in  his  fellow  beings  and  his  robust 
optimism. 

-  Acharya  J. B. Kripalani 


****** 

Gandhi  had  a  winsome  leisure  for  his  friends  who  are  of  all  religions 
and  races. 


Mrs.  Welthy  Honsinger  Fisher 


&  'VuA 
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CAM  10  K  A  LIMITS  <>K  1-KlsoNKU  liANIJHIS  MYSTIC  COl'NTKNANCIi 


A  POEM 


HOMAGE  TO  MAHATMAJI 
Rabindranath  Tagore  has  contrib- 
d  the  following  poem  called  "Gandhi 
araj"  to  the  Visva-Bharati  Quarterly: 
who  follow  Gandhi  Maharaja's  lead 
have  one  thing  in  common  among  us: 
never  fill  our  purses  with  spoils 
from  the  poor;  nor  bend  our  knees 
to  the  rich. 

n  they  come  bullying  to  us  with 
raised  fist  arid  menacing  stick, 
smile  to  them  and  say:  "Your  redden¬ 
ing  stare  may  startle  babies  out  of 
sleep  but  how  frighten  those  who 
refuse  to  fear?" 

speeches  are  straight  and  simple; 
no  diplomatic  turns  to  twist 
their  meaning; 

founding  Penal  Code,  they  guide  with 
perfect  ease  the  victims  to  the 
border  of  jail: 

when  these  crowd  the  path  of  the 
prison  gate  their  stains  of  insult 
are  washed  clean 

lir  age-long  shackles  drop  to  the  dust 
on  their  forehead  are  stamped 


A  TRIBUTE  .  _ 

STAR  OF  THE  EAST 

"Mahatma  Gandhi  is  by  all  odds,  the 
outstanding  political  genius  of  our  day. 
Even  as  there  arose  in  Nazareth  in  the 
first  century  a  spiritual  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  so  in  that  same  East 
in  our  own  day,  there  has  come  forth  a 
saint  and  a  seer  to  guide  the  world,  if 
we  will  but  listen,  to  sane  co-operative 
living.  His  way  of  love  and  courtesy  in 
all  actions,  his  constant  practising  of 
what  he  preaches,  and  his  transparent 
sincerity  have  no  parallel  in  other 
lives  of  the  great  all  over  the  world." 

-  Rev.  Dr.  G ,M . Stockdale 


Gandhi ji's  blessings. 


A  RHYME 


tdy  spandy,  sugar  candy 
does  your  garden  grow 
just  can't  thrive  on  khaddar  Gandhi 
lumps  of  salt  in  a  row. 

-  Sunday  Times  ( Singapore ) 


A  CARTOON 


Gandhi:  May  I  offer  you  some  salt? 
d  Irwin:  Now  I  should  pass  the  pepper 

-  David  Low. 


A  TITLE 


her  of  the  Nation 


A  SHOUT 


Gandhi-Ki-Jai 


A  HO/.LER 

Churchill  wanted  to  shoot  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  so  when  Mahatmaji  ’went  to  the 
Round  Table  Conference,  the  Scottish 
Churchyard  (famous  for  its  detectives) 
was  made  responsible  for  his  safety. 

-  Hosain  Alikhan  in  the 

Illustrated  Weekly  of  India. 

A  CAPTION 

A  JOKE 

l/Vhen  Gandhi  comes  to  London 
With  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

-  Punch 

Our  Mickey 
Mouse 
-Saro jini 
Devi 

J 

A  SONG 

LAST  WORD 

Hang  old  Gandhi 

Under  the  apple  tree 

He,  Ram! 

(Ah,  God!) 

A  CRITIC 

A  PRAYER 

A  half-naked  fakir. 

-  Churchill 

Raghupati 

Raghav  Raja  Ram. 

A  COMPARISON 

A  CALL  _ _ 

A 


q  ^  4- 

O  alii  t- 


Francis  of  Assisi 


Bapu ji . 


*  jj( 

'I  GANDHIJI  -  THE  EVER  SMILING  MAHATMA  $ 

*  * 
j*************************  ************** 


"Of  all  memories  of  Bapu  there  is  none  so 
abiding  as  his  hearty  laugh,  born  of  deep  faith". 

-  Devandas  Gandhi. 


There  is  a  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  that  divides  man  from 
the  beasts,  and  there  is  also  a  sense  of  humour  which  permits  him  to 
express  the  nobler  side  of  his  nature,  to  maintain  his  equanimity  in  the 
most  critical  of  disturbances,  to  see  at  moments  of  unrelieved  catastrophe 
the  brighter  side  of  things,  and  to  turn  the  most  unfavourable  of  occasions 
to  his  benefit  by  means  of  a  gentle  smile.  There  are  few  possessed  of  such 
a  divine  gift  and  fewer  still  who  possess  it,  manifest  it  universally.  To 
this  select  class  belongs  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  who  from  humble  and 
obscure  beginnings  rose  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  and  the  subject  of 
the  world's  conversation.  He  is  a  sage  and  a  practical  philosopher  but  he 
is  best  known  to  his  millions  of  followers  -  Indians  and  non-Indians  -  by 
his  singularly  childlike  and  amazingly  attractive  smile.  To  say  that  his 
smile  and  his  ready  wit  are  his  'stock  in  trade'  might  in  the  eyes  of  some 
seem  to  be  derogatory  but  the  fact  remains  that  these  two  attributes  of 
his  were  the  means  of  identifying  him  to  those  who  sought  his  association 
and  his  dar shan . 

Gandhi ji,  the  Smiling*  Mahatma,  is  a  world  treasure.  His  personality 
has  captivated  many  a  heart  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  is  admittedly 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  men. 

Great  men  have  always  had  a  sense  of  humour  and  Gandhiji  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Various  writers  in  Europe,  America  and  India  have, 
through  their  writings  on  Gandhiji,  given  wonderful  expression  to  his  life, 
message  and  teachings.  But  what  does  not  fail  to  impress  anyone  who  has 
seen  and  heard  him  is  that  unforgettable  Gandhian  smile  that  beams  through 
his  characteristic  humour.  This  everlasting  charming  smile  -  the  smile  of 
the  innocent  and  the  great  was  one  great  feature  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  Mahatma.  His  simplicity  and  saintliness  of  character  are  almost  beyond 
delineation.  He  is  not  known  to  the  multitudes  by  virtue  of  his  physical 
excellence  or  beauty  of  face:  his  name  may  not  recall  to  all  a  vision  of 
loveliness  but  when  we  speak  of  'Gandhiji'  or  the  'Mahatma'  or  'Bapu',  we 


*  In  a  letter  dated  February  l8th  1915*  the  Poet  Rabindranath  Tagore 
referred  for  the  first  time  to  Gandhiji  as  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Gurudev 
Tagore  wrote,  "I  hope  the  Mahatma  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  have  arrived  in 
Bolpur . " 


remember  not  the  learned  sayings  which  fell  from  his  lips,  not  the  fact 
that  he  is  high  in  the  council  of  kings,  not  his  frail  emaciated  form,  but 
tne  humour  which  characterised  him,  his  gentleness,  his  love  of  children, 
his  smile.  His  is  the  humour  of  a  little  child  fit  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  a  humour  that  blooms  from  the  warmth  of  the  spiritual  energy  in  him. 

Jo  word  could  describe  that  lovable  smile  which  bursts  forth  with  the  won¬ 
derful  flow  of  the  cosmic  humour  that  is  an  expression  of  the  light  within 
and  the  ananda.*  that  one  feels  in  his  presence.  His  all-embracing  child¬ 
like  smile  at  once  sheds  a  lustre  and  a  halo  around  his  holy  presence.  In 
a  leader  who  can  mould  "heroes  out  of  common  clay"  and  who  is  guiding  the 
destiny  of  a  whole  nation,  what  is  required  is  stoical  discipline.  Yet  his 
sternness  and  nobility  of  character  are  combined  with  a  divine,  child-like 
simplicity  and  a  sense  of  fun  which  makes  him  a  boon  companion  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  With  a  smiling  face,  he  plays  with  little  children  and 
frolics  with  them.  His  goodness  turns  to  humour  in  conversations.  He  is 

so  full  of  them.  He  hardly  ever  met  a  person  without  a  good  laugh  as  well  as 
serious  talk. 


It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did  have  a  sense  of  humour  for  much 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  striving,  apparently  in  vain  for  a  goal  which  was 
to  many  long  unattainable.  To  Gandhi ji ,  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
a  nation  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  were  very  real  facts;  he  was  no  mere 
theorist.  He  believed  that  India  had  the  right  to  be  free  and  he  believed 
that  every  individual  Indian  had  the  right  to  his  own  personal  freedom. 
Hence  his  life’s  work  had  a  two-fold  policy. 


His  way  through  life  was  most  difficult.  In  his  attempt  to  achieve 
independence  obstacles  beset  his  path  and  opposition  to  his  plans  came  both 
rom  Indians  and  Europeans.  But  Gandhiji  was  a  man  of  set  purpose  and  he 
made  slow  but  steady  progress  uphill.  And  amidst  all  his  troubles  he  found 
ime  to  smile  -  the  goodness  that  was  in  him  was  so  much  that  neither 
disappointments  nor  disasters  could  rob  him  of  his  natural  buoyancy  of 

spirit.  He  is  kindliness  itself  to  all  -  his  friends,  his  enemies  and  above 
all  to  children. 


His  humour  -  something  genial  and  light,  something  kindly  and  human 
was  something  joyous  but  never  peppery  or  pungent  or  with  malice.  We,  his 
heirs  prize  his  gift  of  laughter  and  the  echoes  of  that  great  laughter  as 
beyond  price.  There  was  always  laughter  in  his  eyes,  in  his  lips  and  in  his 
face.  His  smile  had  many  facets  -  he  endeared  himself  to  children,  the 
suffering  and  the  poor.  He  never  lost  his  gaiety,  good  humour  and  courtesy 
and  in  his  lips  he  had  a  veritable  tapestry  of  words  in  lighter  vein.  His 
friendly  gaze  and  disarming  laughter  made  people  feel  at  home  immediately. 
His  devotees  describing  his  smile  say  that  Gandhiji  knew  how  to  use  it  "as 
a  magician  knows  how  to  use  his  wand". 


Gandhiji's  sense  of  humour  never  deserted  him.  His  friends  and  co¬ 
workers  will  treasure  as  their  greatest  reward  the  kindly  witticisms  and 
pleasantries  that  he  constantly  exchanged  with  them.  Sri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
(m  his  Towards  Freedom)  says:  "People  who  do  not  know  Gandhiji  personally 
and  have  only  read  his  writings  are  apt  to  think  that  he  is  a  priestly  type, 
extremely  puritanical,  long-faced  Calvinistic,  and  a  kill- j oy, ~ something  like 


ananda  means  joy,  supreme  bliss. 


the  ’priests  in  black,  gowns  walking  their  rounds'.  But  his  writings  do  him 
an  injustice;  he  is  far  greater  than  what  he  writes,  and  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  quote  what  he  has  written  and  criticise  it.  He  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  Calvinistic  priestly  type.  His  smile  is  delightful,  his  laughter 
infectious  and  he  radiates  light-heartedness.  There  is  something  childlike 
about  him  which  is  full  of  charm.  When  he  enters  a  room  he  brings  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  with  him  which  lightens  the  atmosphere." 

That  great  friend  of  Gandhi ji  in  America,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  (Author  of  one  of  best  books  on  Gandhiji  entitled  My  Gandhi  (George 
Allen  &  Unwin)  -  A  Personal  Portrait  of  a  man  who  shook  the  World)'  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  Gandhiji  as  "the  greatest  man  in  the  world  to-day".  He 
was  the  first  before  any  one  else  in  America  began  to  understand  Gandhi ji's 
Non-violence  gospel  and  quote  him  in  his  sermons.  As  far  back  as  30  years 
ago  he  ended  a  sermon  thus,  "When  I  think  of  Gandhi  I  think  of  Christ".  Of 
$.  Gandhiji's  humour  he  says: 

"Lastly,  may  I  speak  of  Gandhi’s  sense  of  humour,  his  light-heartedness, 
his  capacity  for  joy.  Never  have  I  seen  a  great  man  who  can  laugh  as  quickly 
and  so  heartily.  At  the  slightest  excuse,  his  merriment  ripples  like  that 
j of  a  little  child.  This  is  what  makes  his  smile  so  potent  -  it  comes  not  as 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  disclosure,  but  abides  like  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  light.  To  me  this  happiness  w as  at  first  disconcerting.  How  could  this 
man,  weighed  down  by  the  burdens  of  his  country,  faced  at  this  moment  by 
! the  greatest  crisis  in  the  Empire's  history,  with  millions  the  world  around 
waiting  upon  his  every  word  and  act,  how  could  he  abandon  himself  so  utterly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  amusing  story  or  a  grotesque  incident?  It  seemed 
uncanny  that  he  could  laugh  so  heartily  amid  events  so  momentous.  Yet,  as  I 
thought  about  it,  I  seemed  to  understand.  His  merriment  is  a  kind  of  doorway 
that  opens  straight  to  the  secret  places  of  Gandhi's  soul.  Why  shouldn't  he 
laugh  -  this  man  who  is  a  Mahatma?" 

Again,  E.M.S.  writing  years  ago  in  an  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
Boston  says : 

"When  Gandhi  laughs,  which  he  does  frequently,  his  face  disappears  in 
innumerable  wrinkles.  His  expressions  are  quite  fascinating.  Sometimes  it 
;  seemed  like  the  face  of  a  saint,  at  one  moment  he  wears  an  almost  Mephisto¬ 
phelean  look;  again  he  is  like  the  great  god  Pan.  But  never  uninteresting  or 
foolish . " 

I  Gandhiji  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men  "*with  an  infinite  capacity 

for  bringing  humour  into  the  grimmest  situation." 

"Suffering  cheerfully  endured"  he  wrote  in  1921  (Young  India  1,  p.900) 
"ceases  to  be  suffering  when  it  is  transmuted  into  an  ineffable  joy." 

"Joy  has  no  independent  existence,  it  depends  on  our  attitude  to  life; 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  and  individual  education."  (Yeravada  Mandir ,  p.85) 

It  was  good  to  hear  Father  Verrier  Elwin,  the  great  anthropologist  and  friend 
of  Gandhiji,  one  who  has  always  been  closest  to  Gandhiji  in  India's  struggle 
for  Freedom,  in  the  great  B . B . C , Broadcast ,  of  the  Year  (1936)  Gandhi  -  A 
JPortrait  (by  Francis  Watson  and  Maurice  Brown)  say  of  Gandhiji's  humour  thus: 


!  *  "The  Political  Philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi"  -  Gopinath  Dhawan,  Lucknow. 


"Gandhi's  sense  of  humour  was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  He  didn't  do 
any  wisecracking;  there  was  no  verbal  humour  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  he 
very  rarely  told  a  funny  story.  But  he  had  that  very  deep  kind  of  humour 
which  could  see  a  joke  against  himself,  even  a  joke  against  his  country,  and 
which  could  sense  the  ridiculousness  of  a  situation." 

And  of  Gandhiji's  laughter,  Louis  Fischer  in  the  first  full  biography 
of  Gandhiji,  -  Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  (Harper),  says: 

"Gandhi's  laughter  was  physical  and  mental,  it  was  amusement  plus 
agreement  or  at  least  amusement  plus  tolerance.  It  was  the  laughter  of  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  be  caught  with  his  visor  up  and  his  guard  down." 

If  one  were  to  ask  leaders  and  close  associates  of  Gandhiji  they  would 
be  able  to  give  instance  after  instance  of  his  humour,  the  fun  and  frolic 
they  have  had  with  him.  Most  of  his  talks  with  his  close  associates  were  in 
Hindustani  or  Gujerati.  As,  for  instance  the  late  Sri  K.G .Mashruwala  of 
revered  memory  in  one  of  his  letters  wrote  to  me  thus:  "As  most  of  my  talks 
with  Gandhiji  were  always  in  Gujerati  they  involved  the  use  of  Gujerati  words 
in  a  humorous  manner  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another  language.  I  shall 
give  one  instance.  Once  I  had  just  returned  from  Bombay  to  Sabarmati. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Sabarmati  I  went  to  report  myself  to  Bapu.  Bapu  asked 
me  in  an  idiom  peculiar  in  Saurashtra :  "Where  have  you  dried  your  dhoti?" 

Not  being  a  Saurashtri  myself,  I  did  not  understand  the  term  "drying  dhoti". 

It  means:  "Whom  are  you  going  to  dine  with?"  The  relation  between  drying 
dhotis  and  dining  is  this:  It  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  Brahmins.  When  an 
orthodox  Brahmin  goes  to  another's  house  for  dinner  he  takes  his  bath  immed¬ 
iately  before  he  takes  his  food,  and  since  he  would  have  to  put  on  freshly 
washed  dhoti  he  generally  sends  his  dhoti  in  advance  to  his  host's  house  in 
order  that  it  may  be  washed  and  dried.  Hence  the  question  "Where  are  you 
going  to  dry  your  dhoti"  means  "Whom  are  you  going  to  dine  with?" 

Again  jailors  and  warders,  police  officials  and  civilian  officers  have 
also  reaped  their  share.  In  1922  Gandhiji  was  serving  his  sentence  of  six 
years  at  Yeravaa  Prison.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Gandhiji  entered  an  Indiai 
prison.  Major  Jones  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  as  its  Superintendent.  He  was 
sympathetic  towards  'politicals'  and  was  fond  of  holding  long  talks  with 
Gandhiji.  On  his  usual  round  with  half  a  dozen  officials  and  warders  -with  him 
as  usual  he  wished  Gandhiji  and  inquired  how  he  had  spent  the  night  in  his  net 
premises  -  the  European  yard  where  Major  Jones  had  all  the  'politicals' 
transferred  together.  Gandhiji  replied  that  he  was  happy  not  only  with  the 
surroundings  but  also  with  the  company  he  had.  The  Superintendent  laughed  and 
said,  "I  hope  you  are  not  plotting  and  conspiring  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment."  Gandhiji  retorted  laughing,  "What  else  do  you  expect  us  to  do  when 
together.  It  is  like  asking  husband  and  wife  to  stay  together  without  speaking 
with  each  other!" 

"Oh  yes",  said  the  Superintendent,  "that  is  but  natural",  "But", 
continued  Gandhiji,  "Ours  is  an  open  conspiracy.  Whether  we  are  together  or 
not,  it  goes  on.  You  know  it,  and  everyone  knows  it." 

"Mostly  a  spiritual  gaiety,  Gandhiji's  humour  once  in  a  long  while, 
turned  buoyant  repartee",  says  Dr.  Krishnalal  Shridharani  and  tells  the 
story  of  an  English  lady  who  was  fascinated  by  the  variety  of  fruit  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Mahatma  by  his  admirers.  She  exclaimed  that  she  was 


repared  to  be  a  saint  if  she  could  enjoy  such  a  delicious  fare.  Gandhi ji 
elpfully  suggested,  "You  need  not  go  so  far  to  change  your  diet." 

One  wonders  what  might  have  been  the  joke  with  Lord  Irwin  when  Gandhiji 
;as  conferred  the  'Doctorate  of  the  University  of  Non-Co-operation'  when  -the 
andhi-Irwin  Pact  was  signed.  One  again  wonders  what  this  "crafty  old  fanatic" 
ho  trod  half-naked  up  the  Viceregal  steps  would  have  said  if  he  had  met 
inston  Churchill  either  outside  the  gates  of  St.  James  Palace  or  at  No.  10, 
owning  Street.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  speech  to  the  West  Essex 
onservative  Association  on  February  23rd  1931,  when  Sir  Winston  Churchill  * 
aid,  "It  was  alarming  nauseating  to  see  Mr.  Gandhi,  a  seditious  Middle  Temple 
awyer,  now  posing  as  a  fakir  of  a  type  well-known  in  the  East,  standing' +half- 
aked  up  the  steps  of  the  Vice-regal  Palace,  while  he  is  still  organizing  and 
onducting  a  defiant  campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  to  parley  on  equal  terms 
ith  the  representative  of  the  King  -  Emperor."  These  extremely  rude  remarks 
ere  bad  enough  and  European  cartoonists  rubbed  salt  into  the  wound.  But 
andhiji  with  his  complete  triumph  over  self  did  not  let  even  this  sour  him. 

3  rose  above  the  pettiness  of  the  remark,  he  remained  unsmeared  by  the  dirt 
lung  at  him;  in  spite  of  his  condemnation  by  so  famous  a  man  he  remained 
arene  and  he  remained  to  play  a  part  in  the  council  of  Kings  although  he  still 
are  the  garb  of  a  'half-naked  fakir'.  It  is  best  to  recall  what  the  South 
.frican  statesman  General  Jan  Smuts  said  when  Gandhiji  visited  Britain  in  1931 
or  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference. 

General  Smuts  w ho  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Mahatma  when  he  led  the 
assive  resistance  movement  in  South  Africa  was  present  in  London  during  the 
idian  leader's  visit.  And  he  said  of  Gandhiji:  "These  people  (the  British 
pvernment  leaders)  do  not  know  -  I  have  fought  this  man  for  20  years.  I  know 
pat  is  what.  Ultimately,  they  have  got  to  settle  with  him.  He  is  the  only 
in  who  can  deliver  the  goods". 


A  reference  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  attitude  to  India  and  his  remark  to 
rime  Minister  Nehru  when  he  met  him  at  a  conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime 
Lnisters  in  London,  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Matthai  in  a  radio  broadcast  from  Bombay 
|i  1956.  Dr.  Matthai  said:  "Speaking  of  Winston  Churchill,  long  after  when  I 
E|is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Cabinet,  I  remember  the  Prime  Minister  telling  us 
a  his  return  from  a  Prime  Ministers'  Conference  in  London  that  Winston 

Iiur  chill  was  quite  surprised  when  India,  having  proclaimed  herself  a  Republic, 
as  prepared  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth.  So  Churchill  was  anxious  to  meet 
iwaharlal  Nehru,  whom  he  had  never  met  before  and  a  meeting  was  arranged, 
(lurchill's  first  remark  to  Nehru  was  -  'I  look  upon  India  as  a  friend  come 
lack  to  us  from  the  dead'." 


1  Gandhiji 's  Dress  in  London  -  In  the  course  of  a  signed  article  in  Young  India 
[andhiji  wrote :  "As  to  dress,  I  have  had  many  advisers.  But,  here,  too,  my 
psition  is  simple.  If  I  go  to  England  I  shall  go  as  a  representative  and 
jp thing  more,  nothing  less.  I  must,  therefore,  appear  not  as  the  English 
v>uld  have  me,  but  as  my  representative  character  demands.  I  represent  the 
(ingress  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  represents  the  semi-starved  almost 
liked  villagers.  My  loin  cloth  is  an  organic  evolution  in  my  life.  My  duty, 

£5  I  conceive  it,  will  then  be,  if  I  succeed  in  reaching  London,  to  add  nothing 
|>re  to  the  loin  cloth  than  the  climate  peremptorily  demands." 


Gandhiji 's  Secretary,  Sri  Pyarelal  who  had  accompanied  Gandhiji 
narrated  the  above  in  the  B.B.C.  Feature  on  Gandhiji  (1956).  And  in  the 
same  broadcast  Lord  Halifax  who,  as  Lord  Irwin  was  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India  1926-1931  said,  "What  people  in  England  did  not  always 
realise  was  that  tiresome,  impractical,  irrelevant  as  he  might  be,  he  yet 
had  an  immense  hold  over  the  people  of  India  for  all  his  other  quite 
different  qualities." 

In  one  of  Dr.  Stanley  Jones'  meetings  during  the  hey-day  of  the 
dictators  someone  arose  and  quoted  these  lines,  which  brought  a  laugh: 

De  Valera  with  his  green  shirts, 

His  back  to  the  wall; 

Hitler  with  his  brown  shirts, 

Riding  for  a  fall; 

Mussolini  with  his  black  shirts, 

Lording  it  all, 

Three  cheers  for  Mahatma  Gandhi 
With  no  shirt  at  all. 

It  did  bring  a  laugh  he  says  for  they  were  the  days  when  Mahatma 
Gandhi  w as  a  semi- joke  with  the  people  of  the  West.  Again  and  again 
Dr.  Stanley  Jones  had  to  say  to  his  audiences:  "Don't  laugh  at  Gandhi.  He 
will  be  the  Father  of  his  country,  just  as  Washington  is  the  Father  of  our 
country."  He  thought  he  was  paying  high  tribute  in  saying  that.  Little 
did  I  know,  he  says  today,  that  Gandhiji  would  be  the  Father  of  his  country 
and  very  much  more  -  he  will  probably  be  the  Father  of  a  new  Era  in  Humanity. 

Paying  a  tribute  to  Gandhiji,  "Father  of  Free  India,  Godfather  of  Free 
Asia",  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  the  Commissioner  General  for  South  East  Asia 
and  now  British  High  Commissioner  in  India  stressed  on  Gandhiji 's  greatness 
and  of  the  familiar  ring  of  laughter  and  lighter  vein  about  him  in  the 
following  words: 

+  " . .  I  recollect  vividly  my  last  meeting  with  him.  It  was  in 

New  Delhi  in  January  19^-8.  I  was  staying  with  those  famous  friends  of  India, 
the  Mountbattens ;  and  late  one  afternoon  I  went  to  talk  with  Gandhiji  in 
the  house  where  he  then  lived.  When  I  arrived  the  old  man  was  lying  on  a 
couch  on  the  lawn  in  the  garden,  basking  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  as  it 
sank  towards  the  western  horizon.  He  was  in  tremendous  form.  We  talked  and 
laughed  together  for  a  long  time,  for  with  the  noble  character  of  a  saint 
Gandhi  combined  the  uproarious  sense  of  fun  of  a  schoolboy,  and  that  day  he 
cracked  many  jokes.  . .  Yet  his  mood  kept  alternating  between  merri¬ 

ment  and  sadness.  ........  He  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  As  we 

lolled  and  chatted  in  the  sunshine  his  almost  naked  brown  body  appeared  worn 


*  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  lecturing  to  educate^ 
men  all  over  India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya  on  Christ  and  the  central  Christian 
doctrines.  He  has  lived  with  Gandhiji.  Amongst  his  several  books  is 
Mahatma  Gandhi  -  An  Interpretation  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) . 

+  Delivered  at  the  Indian  Association,  Singapore,  on  Gandhiji's  Birthday  (1952 


and  wisened;  but  that  seemed  to  be  a  fact  of  no  importance  whatever.  His 
frail  appearance  was  obviously  deceptive;  his  physique  was  lean  and  tempered 
like  steel,  and  his  spirit  was  so  ardent  and  young  that  he  seemed  to  be  an 
embodiment  of  eternal  life.  The  flame  of  his  being- burned  so  brilliantly 
that  many  people  believed  that  he  would  live  far,  far  beyond  man's  normal 
extreme  span.  And  that  afternoon  he  seemed  so  physically  resilient,  so 
mentally  alert  and  so  spiritually  bright  that  when  I  said  "good-bye"  to  him 
I  remarked,  half  in  jest  and  half  seriously,  that  I  thought  that  those  who 
prophesied  that  he  would  live  to  be  150  years  old  were  probably  right.  He 
laughed  his  gay,  toothless  laugh  and  behind  the  spectacles  perched  on  his 

nose  his  eyes  twinkled  with  mischievous  delight  . .  More  than  any 

other  man  Gandhi  was  the  creator  of  the  free  Indian  nation  -  and  that  India 
which  he  made  now  plays  on  extraordinarily  important  parts  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  example  of  his  work  in  India  stimulated 
nationalist  movements  in  other  Asian  countries,  and  the  fact  that  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia  are  today  independent  sovereign  States  owes  much 
to  Gandhi.  If  he  was  the  Father  of  Free  India,  he  was  also  the  Godfather 
of  Free  Asia.  . .  More  than  any  other  man,  too,  Gandhi  was  respon¬ 

sible  for  the  happy  fact  that  when  the  Indians  gained  their  victory  and 
emerged  as  a  self-governing  nation,  and  Britain,  the  old  colonial  master, 
withdrew  its  administration  from  Delhi  the  bitterness  which  had  long  marked 
relations  between  the  British  and  the  Indians  completely  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  bonds  between  them  of  warm  affection  and  trust.  .......... 

This  is  Gandhi's  birthday.  He  died  some  years  ago  and  yet  he  will  live  for 
centuries  to  come.  He  has  the  immortality  which  belongs  to  all  the  greatest 
mortals.  His  fame,  his  example,  his  teaching  will  abide  amongst  men, 
stirring  them  gradually  to  nobler  thoughts  and  deeds  until  they  make  this 
earth  the  heaven  of  which  he  dreamed.  " 

TO  SUM  UP  the  word  'humour'  as  applied  to  Gandhi, ji  does  not  imply 
that  he  was  a  professional  funny  man  like  a  comedian  at  a  music’  hall  or 
on  a  radio.  His  humour  refers  rather  to  his  sympathy  with,  and  his  affection 
for,  all  mankind.  'Humour'  is  used  therefore  in  the  sense  that  Ben  J.onson 
expressed  in  his  Every  Man  in  His  Humour. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  write  of  the  whole  mind  of  Gandhi ji. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  one  side  of  him  and  it  may  be  worth  w hile 
to  illustrate  with  varied  and  beautiful  pen-pictures,  how  his  good-humour 
and  charm  impressed  not  his  friends  alone  but  the  myriads  of  visitors  who 
called  on  him  for  a  short  while :- 

"There  was  something  about  him  completely  lovable  and  disarming  and 
with  his  delightful  smile  he  radiated  light  heartedness  wherever  he  went." 

-  (Countess  Mountbatten) . 

"Hearing  him  speak  in  an  adjoining  room,  one  would  never  suspect  him 
of  being  an  Indian.  One  notices  his  wonderful  composure.  He  seems  more 
completely  master  of  himself  than  any  man  I  have  met.  He  speaks  in  a  low 
pleasant  tone,  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  is  extremely  modest  and  sincere, 
and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  his  being  a  'great  man  interviewed'." 

-  (Myrtle  and  Gordon  Lav;)  . 

"He  had  eyes  that  were  deep  with  pity  and  love  and  burning  bright 
with  great  purpose.  His  soft,  cultivated  voice  and  gentle  manner,  his 


beautiful  courtesy  to  one  and  all  who  may  want  to  talk  with  him  will  bear 
out  his  thought  that  even  violence  in  thought  -  not  to  speak  of  deed  -  is 
far  from  him."  -  (Frazier  Hunt). 

"Life  to  him  was  a  sport.  He  was  always  merry  and  smiling,  and 
pleasant  sound  of  laughter  constantly  came  out  of  his  room.  Bapu  had  a 
fine  sense  of  humour,  and  could  even  impart  a  reprimand  in  a  humorous  way, 
and  this  was  not  only  taken  to  heart,  but  much  appreciated!  His  mind  was 
ever  fresh."  -  (Brijkrishna  Chandiwala) . 

"All  the  time  we  were  talking,  my  son  Rajiv,  then  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  played  with  the  flowers  decorating  Gandhi ji.  Sometimes  he  would 
slip  the  jasmine  veni  on  his  feet  like  an  anklet.  Sometimes  he  would  hang 
it  on  his  big  toe  .....  He  laughed  and  joked  and  was  full  of  fun.  Little 
did  we  guess  that  we  would  never  see  his  wide  toothless  smile  again,  nor 
feel  the  glow  of  his  protection."  -  (Indira  Gandhi) 

"Gandhiji's  humour  was  so  playful  that  no  one  would  take  offence  at 
him  when  he  'pulled  their  legs'."  -  (Horace  G.  Alexander). 

"He  laughed  in  that  quiet,  attractive  manner  so  characteristic  of  him, 
and  said:  'I  am  pulling  your  leg'."  -  (Savarirayan  Jesudason) 

"I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  way  Gandhiji  is  able  to  adapt  his 
conversation  and  his  jokes  to  his  company.  With  children  he  jokes  like  a 
child,  with  the  young  people  he  is  a  young  man,  with  the  old  people  he  is  an 
old  man,  with  politicians  he  laughs  and  jokes  about  politics  and  with 
householders  about  their  domestic  affairs.  But  a  careful  observer  can  note 
that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness.  Even  while  joking  he  never  says 
anything  that  he  does  not  mean,  and  not  a  word  escapes  his  lips  that  may  be 
frivolous."  -  (Sulshila  Nayyar) . 

"And  he  has  that  engaging  grace  of  humour.  When  we  rose  to  leave 
"Where  is  your  wife?"  said  he,  for  he  had  also  met  her  in  London.  "In  Itarsi 
where  we  are  staying",  I  replied.  "Well",  said  he  with  a  merry  smile,  "tell 
her  I  shall  never  forgive  her  if  she  leaves  India  without  coming  to  see 
me"."  -  (Carl  Heath) 

"And  the  small  figure,  huddled  in  his  white  robes,  greeted  us  with  a 
twinkling  smile  which  at  once  took  out  all  the  formality  out  of  the  occasion. 
That  twinkling  smile  dominated  all  our  subsequent  meetings,  and  is,  indeed 
my  most  outstanding  memory  of  Gandhiji."  -  ( J.F.Horrabin) 

"These  talks  are  interspersed  with  fun,  too,  he  is  a  great  tease. 

But  he  does  not  get  it  all  his  own  way.  I  can  give  as  good  as  I  get;  he 
appreciates  that  and  often  roars  with  laughter."  -  (Agatha  Harrison). 

"But  him  they 'will  remember,  the  spare  striding  figure,  the  smile  that 
lit  the  eyes,  the  spoken  word  in  passing."  -  (Guy  Wint  (?)  ). 

"Bapu  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  humour  and  his  laughter  when 
anything  humorous  was  said  was  a  joy  to  hear."  -  (Manilal  Gandhi) 


"He  spoke  softly,  casually,  intimately  like  a  grandfather  speaking 
to  his  children,  in  an  earnest  reasonable  voice,  marvellously  controlled, 
full  of  self  discipline  and  inner  harmony."  -  (Edmond  Taylor) 

"I  had  come  to  feel  a  deep  affection  for  him  because  of  the  patient, 
generous  manner  in  which  he  received  me,  j)ermitted  my  stay  in  his  ashram, 
and  addressed  himself  by  the  hour  to  questions  which  I  raised.  It  is  not 
:  often  that  one  finds  the  great  so  accessible  as  Mr.  Gandhi  and  so  kindly  ..... 

......  For  me  it  was  a  great  event  when,  as  I  was  about  to  leave  India,  one 

of  Mr.  Gandhi's  intimates,  who  had  first  made  it  possible  for  me  to  see  him 
l  and  who  knew  of  our  several  meetings,  said  I  could  now  speak  of  Gandhi  as  a 
friend."  -  (William  Stuart  Nelson). 

i  / 

Mrs.  Nayantara  Sahgal,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Vi j ayalakshmi  Pandit 
and  Nehruji's  niece, in  her  delightful  book  Prison  and  Chocolate  Cake  refers 
on  three  occasions  to  the  lighter  vein  of  Gandhi ji  thus:- 

"I  stubbornly  clutched  my  roses  and  scowled  at  him,  Bapu  gave  his 
i  gleeful  laugh  and  lightly  slapped  my  cheek,  which  was  his  way  of  showing 
af f ec  tion . " 

* *  * * * * *****  *  *  * 

"I  took  off  my  shoes  at  the  door  and  on  entering  touched  Bapu's  feet. 

I  felt  a  smart  slap  on  my  cheek  as  he  pulled  me  down  beside  him  and  I  heard 
his  chuckle  of  laughter,  so  infectious  that  it  brought  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  others  in  the  room,  as  grown-ups  smile  at  a  child's  spontaneous  peal  of 
,  laughter." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"Rajiva  chased  butterflies  on  the  lawn  while  we  sat  in  basket-chairs 
round  the  low  wooden  takht  on  which  Bapu  was  seated.  He  was  in  a  carefree 
1  mood  and  we  spent  a  happy  hour  with  him,  teasing  him  for  taking  such 
i  excellent  care  of  himself  and  availing  himself  of  Vitamin  D  whenever  he  had 
the  chanc e . " 

***** 

And  Mr.  Reginald  Reynolds,  Gandhiji's  emissary  to  the  Viceroy  Lord 
j  Irwin  mentions  more  than  once  of  Gandhi an  humour  in  his  book  To  Live  in 
,  Mankind  -  A  Quest  for  Gandhi  thus:- 

"Then  somebody  behind  me  laughed  and  I  turned  round.  "Well  stranger", 
i  he  said." 

***** 

"You  will  find  a  sort  of  measured  wit  and  choice  metaphor,  but  never 
i  a  bombast  or  sentimentality." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"His  sense  of  humour  was  to  be  one  of  my  most  welcome  discoveries." 

I 

*  s(<  ♦  * 

"His  birdlike  mouth  was  full  of  laughter  and  kindness  as  it  was  empty 
of  teeth. " 

***** 

"And  then  the  laughter  died  suddenly,  with  three  shots  from  a  revolver 
at  Delhi,  and  we  were  all  ashamed." 


Sri  Dilip  Kumar  Roy,  India's  great  musician  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
to  Gandhiji  in  his  Among  the  Great  (Jaico  Publishing  House) .  The  whole 
chapter  abounds  with  such  beautiful  phrases  like  "his  gentle  eyes  glistened 
as  he  gave  me  his  beaming  smile.  I  was  touched  by  his  response";  "we  met 
after  twelve  years.  He  greeted  me  with  his  old  kind  affection  and  child¬ 
like  laughter";  "Mahatmaji  gave  us  his  rare  smile";  "as  we  motored  back  his 
crystal  laughter  kept  ringing  in  my  ears  like  a  cadence  that  lingers";  "we 
laughed  out  in  chorus";  "as  he  chuckled  once  more  in  merriment";  "as  I 
laughed  with  him";  "he  smiled  radiantly";  "his  eyes  spoke  \vith  their 
language  of  twinkle";  "he  beamed  on  me  his  radiant  smile";  "he  gave  a 
chuckle";  "he  smiled";  "caught  the  echo  of  his  laughter".  This  creates  the 
impression  that  no  writer  on  Gandhiji  can  miss  mentioning  this  facet  of 
the  great  Indian  leader. 

Humour  and  pathos  are  closely  allied.  Shakespeare  can  draw  not  only 
King  Lear  and  Hamlet  but  also  Sweet  Bully  Bottom  and  Toby  Belch.  Theodore 
Hood  can  write  the  Song  of  the  Shirt  as  well  as  Faithless  Nellie  Gray. 

M .W . Jacobs  can  write  the  inimitable  stories  of  his  Night  Watchman  as  well 
as  The  Monkey's  Pay/.  But  Gandhiji  himself  would  probably  have  jested  at 
his  death  and  the  only  sorrow  that  he  would  have  felt  was  the  knowledge 
that  his  martyrdom  gave  sorrow  to  his  friends.  So  the  humour  of ' Gandhiji 
was  the  moment  extinguished  in  the  tragedy. 

IN  THE  FLAMES  THEY  SAW 
THEIR  LAST  HOPES  DIE  -  THEIR 
HOPES  OF  SEEING  HIM  SMILE 
AGAIN  OR  OF  HEARING  HIM  SAY: 

"BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS". 


BAPU  WAS  AMONGST  THE  STARS,  AND  HIS  MEMORY  WAS  LIKE  THE  MYRIAD  LAMPS  THAT 
SHONE  THROUGH  THE  DARKNESS.  YES,  THE  LAMP  STILL  SHINES,  AND  ITS  LIGHT 
WILL  PENETRATE  FAR  INTO  SPACE  AND  TIME  AND  CONTINUE  TO  SHINE,  AS  LONG  AS 
OUR  CIVILISATION  LASTS.  -  (Melville  De  Mellow). 

****** 

There  was  a  terrible  Roman  curse  ultimus  suorum  moriatiu  (may  he  be 
the  last  of  his  family  and  friends  to  die).  Gandhiji  outlived  many  of  his 
best  friends  but  he  remained  serene  and  cheerful. 

"Some  of  his  oldest  friends  had  died,  but  their  deaths  had  not  cast 
him  down,  for  he  felt  warmth  and  love  rather  than  grief.  ' Maganlal  Gandhi, 
a  relative  and  closest  of  his  followers,  had  died  in  1928.  Vithalbhai  Patel, 
one  of  his  most  able  political  followers,  had  died  in  1933.  C.F. Andrews, 
his  great  British  friend  who  had  met  him  first  in  South  Africa,  who  had 
u>at  beside  him  during  fasts,  and  who  had  saved  his  life  in  1934,  had  died  in 
19^0.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  whose  poetry  had  brought  light  into  Gandhi's 
spirit,  had  died  in  1941.  Mahadev  Desai,  his  friend,  secretary  and  Boswell, 
had  died  at  his  side  in  prison  in  1942.  His  wife  Kasturbai,  who  had  followed 
him  devotedly  for  sixty- two  years,  talcing  the  changes  and  hardships  of  his 
life  along  with  him  had  died  in  prison  in  1944*.  But  the  changes  of  death 


*To  this  list  c ould  be  added  the  names  of  Deshabandu  C.R.Das  and  Pandit 
Motilal  Nehru. 


did  not  sorrow  Gandhi's  spirit." 
Growth  of  Gandhi . ) 


(Herrymon  Maurer  in  Great  Soul,  the 


Here  are  the  authentic  sayings  of  the  Master.  He  refused  to  take 
himself  seriously  or  to  regard  himself  as  other  than  a  puny  little  body 
only  of  value  in  assisting  him  under  the  direction  of  an  over-riding 
will  to  proclaim  the  highest  values  of  truth  and  goodness. 

If  you  behaved  yourself  you  would  get  an  arrest  cure,  (lo  Dr.  Rabindranath 
Tagore) . 

*  *  *  * 

Kumarappa  comes  from  Madras.  You  must  allow  for  the  chillies  in  his  blood. 

(To  a  critic . ) 

*  *  *  * 

I  see  you  want  my  photo.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  keep  none 
myself.  (To  Sir  Rustom  Masani) . 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  happy  as  a  bird.  (To  Dinabandu  C .F .Andrews) . 

*  *  *  * 

In  spite  of  myself,  the  place  has  developed  into  an  Ashram  without  any  rules 
and  regulations.  It  is  growing  and  new  huts  are  springing  up.  Today  it  has 
become  a  hospital.  In  jest  I  have  called  it  a  'Home  for  the  Invalids  .... 

I  have  even  likened  it  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum'.  (As  recorded  by  Sri  Mahadev 
Desai  in  How  does  Mr.  Gandhi  Live?  p.3*  Srirangam:  P .K . Raj agopal ,  Publisher, 
19^0)  . 

*  *  *  * 

So  you  are  serving  me  cattle  fare.  (To  Abha  Gandhi). 

*  *  *  * 

I  know,  I  know,  you  have  your  eye  on  those  mangoes.  (To  Sri  C .Rajagopalachar ) 

*  *  *  * 

You  wear  plus  fours.  I  prefer  to  wear  minus  fours.  (To  an  English  journalist). 

*  *  *  * 

Oh,  then  you  come  from  a  land  where  every  prospect  pleases  except  man  alone 
is  vile  (To  Sri.  S.  Durai  Raja.  Singam)  . 

*  *  *  * 

i 

i  So  it  takes  a  fast  to  bring  you  to  me.  (To  Lord  Mountbatten) . 

*  *  X-'  * 

Ah,  you  must  be  Mrs.  Naidu!  Who  else  dare  be  so  irreverent.  (To  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu) . 

*  *  :{<  * 

This  is  your  shar ar at ,  Charlie.  (To  Dinabandu  C .F. Andrews) . 

*  >fc 

Why  is  it  your  cooking  is  tastier  than  anybody  else's.  (To  Vinobaji) 

*  *  *  * 

I  never  look  into  a  mirror.  Therefore  I  do  not  know  if  my  ears  are  so  long. 

(To  the  French  cartoonist  Cabrol). 

*  *  *  * 

There's  the  Torturer  again.  (To  Miss  Margaret  Bourke-Whit e) 

*  *  * 

A  man  with  horns,  a  spectacle.  (To  Louis  Fischer). 

*  *  *  * 

You  are  a  faithless  wife.  (To  Madam  Chiang  Kai  Shck) . 

*  *  *  * 

We  certainly  have  come  nearer  together.  (To  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger). 


THE  MAHATMA 


Across  vast  spaces  and  vast  times  he  strode 
buoyed  upon  the  hopes  of  an  ancient  race 
achieving  courage  out  of  dark  despair. 

Like  a  huge  serpent  resting  coil  on  coil 
slept  the  vast  country  in  involuted  sloth, 
but  a  breath  of  life  stirs  every  vein, 
for  Gandhi  breaks  the  charm  of  magic  sleep, 
brings  back  life  till  age-long  lassitude 
drops  like  old  dead  skin  from  frozen  limbs. 

A  puny  figure  strides  upon  the  scene 
of  vast  and  elemental  suffering:  Strides 
against  a  background  where  slow  death 
j  paints  in  dull  phantasmagoral  grey 

the  end  of  all  endeavour,  hope  and  faith. 

What  secret  magic  transforms  the  scene? 

Whence  springs  forth  the  deep  abiding  force 
that  thrills  the  landscape  with  abundant  life 
Q  till  the  puny  figure  dominates  the  scene, 

over  vast  and  elemental  suffering  triumphs, 
and  with  new  birth's  pang  and  radiance  shoots 
the  landscape's  dull  phantasmagoral  grey? 

The  static,  dead  and  slothful  continent 
I  thrills  to  a  new  song  of  hope,  of  forward  move. 

^  The  momentum  gathers,  the  masses  shake 

and  strain  and  quiver  for  the  onward  march 
from  slov;  decaying  death  to  resplendent  life. 

A  lone  figure  stands  upon  the  sands  of  time, 
stands  upon  the  shores  of  India's  timeless  space, 
draws  upon  its  vast  primeval  wells 
of  granite  suffering  and  immemorial  hopes: 

0  Launches  India's  resistless  Caravan 

into  adventures  new,  a  perilous  path 
where  out  of  life's  substance  must  be  carved 
new  values,  new  direction,  order  new  -- 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  India's  leader,  India's  soul. 


Humayun  Kabir 


*Written  long  before  the  martyrdom  of  the  Mahatma. 


**************** 

*THE  LAST- SMILE* 

*  * 
**************** 


"From  star-fringed  galleries  of  heaven,  lo !  thrice 
Thrice  happy,  Freedom's  martyrs  shout  the  praise 
Of  one  who  flaunts  at  death  and  Christ-like  pays 
His  life-blood  as  his  people's  ransom  price!" 

-  Cyril  Mo  dak  on  Gandhiji. 

Even  in  the  hour  of  death  Gandhiji  had  a  smile  -  a  smile  which  three 
bullets  could  not  quench.  On  that  fateful  evening  of  January  30th  19^8, 
Gandhiji  was  delayed  by  a  few  minutes  for  his  prayers  but  even  as  he  was 
mounting  the  platform  he  was  cracking  jokes  with  Abha  and  Manu  Gandhi.  The 
smile  was  still  playing  on  his  lips,  when  the  vile  assassin's  bullet  laid 
him  low.  "We  shall  never  see  Bapu  smile  again,  never  feel  his  gentle  slap 
which  was  typical  a  gesture  of  his  affection."  So  said  Krishna  Nutheesingh. 
"Bapu,  Bapu,  why  is  Bapu  still  sleeping? cried  Gopu,  Gandhiji' s  youngest 
grandson,  the  son  of  Devadas  Gandhi.  "The  light  has  gone  out  of  our  lives 
and  there  is  darkness  everywhere  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  you  and 
how  to  say.it"  said  Gandhiji 's  heir,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Jewel  of  India. 

"So  it  is  all  over! 

The  world  feels  so  empty!  Dreadfully  empty! 

The  bird  escaped  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday  30th  January 
The  body  remained  with  us  and 
The  lingering  smile  kept  the  illusion 
going  on  for  some  time." 

said  Rajaji,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Gandhians ,  of  whom  one  writer  said, 

|  "Gandhiji1 s  regard  for  him  is  so  great  that  no  crisis  passes  without  Rajaji 
being  nearest  the  throne."  Sri  Pyarelal  describes  Gandhiji' s 

i  last  cheerful  remarks,  . and  so  the  conversation  proceeded,  poor 

Abha  still  not  daring  to  interrupt.  Knowing  the  great  importance  he  attached 
to  punctuality,  particularly  at  prayer,  she  ultimately,  in  desperation, 

;  picked  up  his  watch  and  held  it  before  him  as  a  signal  that  it  was  getting 
late  for  the  prayer.  "I  must  tear  myself  away  now",  he  remarked,  as  he  rose 
to  visit  the  bathroom  before  proceeding  to  the  prayer  ground.  On  the  way, 
he  laughed  and  exchanged  repartees  and  jokes  with  Abha  and  Manu,  his 
'walking  sticks'  that  evening,  till  they  came  to  the  footsteps  leading  to 
the  raised  platform  where  the  evening  prayer  was  held.  In  the  forenoon 
when  Abha  had  brought  him  raw  carro.t  juice  he  had  twitted  her  saying,  "So 
you  are  serving  me  cattle  fare."  "Ba  used  to  call  it  horse  fare,"  she  had 
replied.  "Is  it  not  grand  of  me",  he  rejoined,  "to  relish  what  no  one  else 
would  care  for,"  and  laughed.  "Bapu,  your  watch  must  be  feeling  very 
neglected.  You  would  not  look  at  it,"  remarked  Abha.  "Why  should  I,  since 
you  are  my  time-keepers?"  he  retorted.  "But  you  do  not  look  at  the  time¬ 
keepers,"  rejoined  one  of  them.  Bapu  again  laughed.  The  last  remark  he 
uttered  as  he  cleared  the  foot-steps  was,  "I  am  late  by  ten  minutes.  I  hate 
being  late.  I  like  to  be  at  the  place  of  prayer  exactly  at  the  stroke  of 
five".  Here  the  conversation  stopped,  there  being  a  tacit  compact  with 
the  'sticks'  that  all  jokes  and  conversation  must  cease  -  nothing  but 
^  thoughts  of  prayer  must  fill  the  mind  as  soon  as  the  precincts  of  the 
prayer  ground  were  reached.  " 


****************** 

AND  *THE  EARTH  MOURNS* 

*  * 
****************** 


The  sands  of  time  were  running  out  fast  now.  Soon  came  the  insane 
act  of  the  assassin  and  Bapu  belonged  to  the  ages.  The  wheel  had  come  full 
circle.  Bapu  was  dead.  Not  all  the  tears  shed  or  all  the  sobs  uttered  could 
recall  that  spirit  which  they  all  loved  so  dearly.  As  was  the  case  with 
Lincoln's  assassin,  Gandhiji's  assassin  was  also  seized.  But  this  did  not 
seem  to  matter  so  much  for  he  had  accomplished  his  devilry.  He  had  ended 
Gandhiji's  span  of  life. 

Nothing  further  remains  to  be  told  or  to  be  lamented.  The  aftermath  of 
his  assassination,  the  grief  of  his  millions  of  friends  in  India  and  abroad, 
the  incredible  gathering  as  his  body  was, borne  for  cremation,  the  mourning 
of  a  great  nation,  the  punishment  of  his  killer,  all  these  things  require 
no  narration  here,  they  are  already  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  Little 
remains  except  to  pay  tribute,  inadequate  enough,  to  the  passing  of  a  truly 
great  man.  Perhaps  for  this  purpose  the  words  of  Browning  will  suffice: 

"Lofty  designs  should  close  in  like  effects, 

Loftily  lying; 

Leave  him  still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. " 

One  further  observation  engrosses  our  attention.  In  Death  Gandhiji's 
face  bore  the  soft  gentle  smile  for  which  he  was  so  famed  in  life.  It  was 
as  though  it  bore  eloquent  testimony  that  the  assassin's  bullet  had  but 
put  an  end  to  his  physical  activity  but  the  spiritual  force  of  his  doctrines 
would  continue  to  influence  the  world  for  good.  This  was  the  secret  power 
which  enthroned  him  in  the  hearts  of. millions.  Such  was  the  ever-smiling 
Mahatma.  May  He  who  is  the  Guide  of  all  things  give  us  the  strength  to  live 
up  to  his  teachings. 


Spinner  of  India’s  destiny, 

Giver  of  my  life  gospel 

Thou  who  art  the  strength  of  the  Indian  past 
Give  us  weaklings, 

The  strength  to  live  up.  to  your  teachings. 

-  S.  Durai  Raja  Singam. 

MAHATMA  GANDHIJI  K  I  JAI! 

+  +  ++  +  +  +++++  ++++++  +++ ++  +  +++  +  +++++  +  +  ++  +  +  +  ++++++++  ++++  +  +++++++  +  +  +++  +  +++++  +++++  + 

Thy  life  was  but  a  Veil  that  hid  the  Grief 
Of  Separation.  Now  that  very  Veil 

Hath  wrapped  thee  in  its  Folds'!  ...  Who  knows,  indeed, 

What  Gift  Divine  upon  thee  was  bestowed 
When  He,  the  Giver  of  all  Gifts,  did  call 
Thee  to  the  Tomb  of  His  dear  martyred  Saint, 

Great  Bakhtiyaar  of  Kaaki?  ...  Flame  Divine ! 

Thou  burnest  still  with  undiminished  Glow 
Within  the  Temple  of  the  Heart  of  Hindi- 
Wherever  men  are  gathered  for  good  ends, 

There  art  thou  in  their  midst  -  thy  Radiant  Mind, 

Their  Light;. thy  Love,  their  Guide;  thy  Faith,  their  strength. 

-  Ravish  Siddiqi  in  his  Urdu  poem 
Musaf ir-i-Abadi . 


M  I 


SMILING 


MAHATMA 


S,  Durai  Raja  Singam-:- 


Raghupati  Raghav  Raja  Ram 
Patita  Pawana  Sita  Rama 
Ishwar  Allah  Tere  Nam 
Sabako  Sanmati  De  Bhagavan. 

*  *  *  * 

Do  you  remember,  moon 

Seventy  odd  years  ago,  here  at  Porbandar, 

A  lean  boy  with  large  ears  and  a  long,  high  nose 
And  eyes  melting  with  love, 

Used  to  wait  impatiently,  peeping  out  of  the 
window,  for  your  appearance, 

As  you  delayed, 

You  who  used  to  appear  smilingly  through  the  blue 
forest  of  the  clouds'? 

* 

-  The  Moon  of  India., 

*  *  *  * 

Do  you  remember,  0  sea, 

The  grand  law-breaker, 

As  great-souled  as  you  are? 

* 

-  Do  you  Remember. 

I  —  ‘ 

I  have  always  regarded  Gandhiji  as  the  greatest  man  of  our  century, 
which  has  been  called  both  "The  Century  of  the  Common  Man"  and  "The 
Century  of  Violence".  Gandhiji’ s  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Common  Man  and  he  was,  therefore,  inevitably  opposed  to  the  causes 
that  make  for  violence.  This  was  not  a  negative  opposition,  since 
Gandhiji  by  the  example  of  his  own  daily  life  showed  how  the  forces  of 
violence  could  be  successfully  confronted  and  overcome,  and  he  has  left 
us  in  his  writings  a  treasure  house  of  reasoned  argument  and  exposition 
providing  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  basis  for  a  way  of  life  freed 
1  from  the  evils  of  violence. 

| 

I  ; 

By  awakening  men's  hearts  and  minds  to  the  efficiency  of  non- 
i  violence,  or  ahimsa,  as  a  means  to  an  end  in  India,  Gandhiji  undoubtedly 
;  knocked  some  of  the  ancient  props  away  from  the  philosophy  of  force  on 
which  Western  civilisation  had  rested  for  several  centuries.  Today,  when 
|  the  development  of  the  Hydrogen  bomb  confronts  the  world  with  the  simple 
and  stark  choice  between  survival  or  extinction,  the  most  conventionally- 
minded  statesmen,  diplomats  and  soldiers  frankly  confess  that  the  doctrine 
of  physical  force  has  ceased  to  have  any  further  validity.  Gandhiji ' s 
greatness  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  foresaw  the  collapse  of  this  philoso¬ 
phy  half  a  century  earlier  than  its  practitioners.  He  not  only  foresaw 


*  Two  poems  on  Gandhiji  in  Malayalam  by  G. Sankara  Kurup, 

Gandhi  Marg  -  Vol.  IV,  No.  1  p.78.  (Translated  by  G.Kumara  Pillai) 


its  collapse,  but  he  put  into  practice  on  a  vast  scale  the  alternative 
to  physical  conflict  as  a  means  of  combatting  evil:  non-violent  struggle, 
passive  resistance,  first  in  South  Africa,  then  in  his  homeland,  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  unique  contribution  Gandhiji  made 
to  the  cause  of  civilisation  without  feeling  the  most  intense  admiration 
for  him  as  an  individual.  Such  admiration  the  humble-minded  Gandhiji 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn.  It  can  confidently  be  predicted, 
however,  that  if  the  world  emerges  from  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  unscathed  by  the  fantastic  weapons  of  destruction  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Western  science  and  technology,  historians  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Twenty-First  Century  will  be  intensely  concerned  to  discover  how  the 
final  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  inevitable  catastrophe  of  total 
war  was  averted. 

What  caused  a  civilisation  built  on  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
physical  force  in  the  governance  of  relations  between  States  to  halt 
suddenly  in  its  tracks?  they  will  ask.  What  was  the  beginning,  they 
will  ask,  of  the  world's  rejection  of  violence  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
international  disputes?  There  will  be  various  explanations  and  theories: 
some  will  point  to  the  United  Nations;  others  will  give  weight  to  the 
death  of  Stalin  and  his  succession  to  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
Mr.  Kruschov,  the  loquacious  exponent  of  "peaceful  co-existence".  What 
the  future  historian  is  bound  to  be  impressed  by  above  all  else,  as  he 
surveys  the  complex  scene  of  our  century,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
as  the  means  of  violence  were  reaching  their  absolute  zenith,  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  non-violence  was  put  to  its  greatest  test  in  India  and 
achieved  a  victory  of  colossal  dimensions.  On  Indian  Independence  Day 
(August  15th,  19^+7)  that  great  Kala-Yogi  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  wrote  to 
J  the  writer,  "By  Gandhiji's  advocacy  of  Satyagraha,  he  reminded  India  of 
one  of  her  most  ancient  ideals  and  is  ncrE  only  a  teacher  for  India  but  a 
jagat-guru."  Against  all  odds  he  used  his  matchless  weapon  of  Truth  and 
Non-Violence  of  which  is  the  symbol  today  throughout  the  world.  He  was 
essentially  a  world  prophet. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  'Twenty-First  Century,  a  vast  amount  of  myth 
and  legend  will  have  attached  itself  to  the  personality  and  character  of 
the  dominent  figure  in  this  glorious  page  of  the  world's  history  in 
general  and  India's  in  particular.  Already  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  Gandhiji  that  distorts  and  changes  the  reality  of  the  man.  That  is 
why  I  have  sought,  in  presenting  this  composite  portrait  of  Gandhiji  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  many  lands  in  varying  degrees  of  intimacy,  to 
preserve  for  all  who  are  interested  a  picture  of  Gandhiji  as  he  really 
was.  If  this  portrait  helps  anyone  in  any  way  to  gain  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  great  and  human  Mahatma,  the  ever-smiling  Gandhiji,  I 
shall  have  fulfilled  my  purpose.  I  feel  like  the  court  painter  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  commissioned  him  to  paint  his  portrait.  Cromwell  said, 

"Put  in  all  the  warts,  young  man,  or  I  will  not  pay  you  one  penny  piece". 

The  first  and  most  arresting  aspect  of  Gandhiji  that  will  strike  the 
future  historian,  as  it  strikes  us  today,  is  that  he  was  in  his  daily 
life  a  simple  man.  He  was  the  great  symbol  of  the  Common  Man  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  word  "Common"  in  this  context  means  poor,  hungry, 
neglected  and  frustrated.  This  was  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
India,  as  also,  of  course,  many  other  countries  still  emerging  from 
|  foreign  domination  and  exploitation  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Gandhiji 


identified  himself  completely  with  this  great  dispossessed  section  of  the 
human  race.  He  lived  the  frugal  life  of  a  peasant,  wearing  simple  home- 
spun  clothes  and  eating  plain  simple  food.  Yet  he  was  a  highly  civilised, 
educated  and  widely  read  man,  as  self-possessed  in  the  presence  of 
monarchs  as  he  was  equipped  to  discourse  with  philosophers  like  Romain 
I  Rolland  and  Bertrand  Russel,  or  scientists  and  economists.  As  one  writer 
j  beautifully  put  it  "a  time  will  come  when  our  children's  children  will 
implore  their  forbears  for  enlightenment  about  the  Mahatma,  a  scene  so 
|  well  pictured  by  the  most  popular  French  song  writer  of  his  day,  Jean 
j  Pierre  de  Beranger,  regarding  the  story  of  the  conquering  Emperor,  in 
which  grandchildren  eagerly  asked  of  old  peasant  women,  'And  did  he  once 
speak  to  you  grandma?"’ 

jl 

j 

The  abiding  impression  left  with  all  who  knew  Gandhiji  was  above  all 
:  the  complete  sincerity  with  which  he  faced  life. 

J  j 

Successive  Viceroys,  from  Chelmsford  to  Mountbatten,  bore  testimony 
i  to  this  quality.  Gandhiji  would  stick  to  the  truth,  Nehru  has  told  us, 
j  whatever  the  consequences  -  a  quality  unusual  in  men  whom  destiny  has 
!  called  to  the  helm  of  national  and  international  affairs.  It  can  be 

l  !  ■ 

observed  without  any  moral  judgment  that  the  great  majority  of  statesmen 
and  politicians  have  their  minds  cast  in  a  Machiavellian  mould,  to  lesser 
or  greater  degree.  It  was  not  so  with  Gandhi ji.  His  whole  nature  stood  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  half-truth,  the  gloss,  the  exercise  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  threat  or  cajolery,  a  striking  example  being  the  Rajkot  episode  or  j 
earlier  still  in  the  campaigns  of  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa. 

At  first,  when  he  returned  to  India  from  South  Africa,  he  was  regarded  ;; 
by  many  respected  Indian  political  leaders  as  something  of  a  crank.  But 
the  masses  responded  to  his  policies,  since  they  recognised  him  as  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  frugality,  simplicity  and  iron  determination  to 
attain  independence  to  which  they  aspired.  ’’Gandhi's  was  the  most 
colossal  experiment  in  world  history,  and  it  came  within  an  inch  of 
succeeding."  A  British  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  George  Lloyd,  said  that 
after  the  first  World  War. 

1 

He  was,  Nehru  has  told  us,  ”a  curious  mixture  of  extreme  modesty  and 
simplicity,  with  an  iron  will,  an  iron  command,  always  put  across  in  a 
soft  way".  He  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentle  man.  "His 
j  voice  never  rose  above  a  certain  timbre"  Nehru  has  recalled,  "he  never 

:  raised  his  voice,  but  it  was  a  penetrating  voice." 

' 

If,  a.s  Hallam  Tenneyson  has  recalled,  Gandhi  ji  had  "reached  the 
summit  of  human  goodness" ,  he  combined  it  with  a  personal  courage  and 
fearlessness  of  a  degree  which  few  men  attain.  This  great  courage,  as 
C.R.(the  initials  are  used  more  commonly  than  his  full  name  for  India's 
last  Governor-General)  or *Ra jagopalachari  (among  the  leaders  discovered 
and  created  by  Gandhi ji  for  conducting  the  struggle  C.R.  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  truest  and  most  gifted)  has  reminded  us,  was  "one  of  the  many 
;  requisites  for  successful  negotiation.  Courage  is  as  much  necessary  for 
;  negotiations  as  for  battle.  You  have  to  take  steps,  sometimes,  in  antici- 
|  pation,  and  if  you  hesitate  you  cannot  be  a  negotiator,  nor  can  you  be  a 
general" . 

*  Affectionately  and  with  reverence  called  Rajaji  he  is  today  at  8l, 

India's  best  known  elder  statesman. 


His  fearlessness  communicated  itself  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
millions  of  India.  As  Nehru  has  said,  "The  fact  that  this  weak  little 
bundle  of  bones  was  so  fearless  in  every  way,  physically,  and  mentally  - 
it  was  a  tremendous  thing  which  went  to  the.  other  people  too  and  made 
them  less  afraid".  In  argument,  as  Shaw  Desmond  was  to  observe  when  he 
met  him  in  London,  "this  soft-hearted,  hard-headed  sentimentalist  was  as 
tough  as  J .D .Rockefeller  or  Pierpoint  Morgan,  but  he  radiated  goodness 
and  gentleness  and  was  incapable  of  guile  or  deceit." 

Men  in  whom  these  saint-like  qualities  of  simplicity,  brotherly 
love,  physical  endurance  and  spiritual  beauty  are  given  great  expression 
invariably  need  to  live  cloistered  lives  away  from  the  tumult  and  the 
pressure  of  modern  society.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Albert  Schweizer,  who 
turned  his  back  on  civilisation  to  serve  the  lepers  in  Lambarene ,  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  From  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  Gandhi ji  spent 
his  life  grappling  with  the  evils  of  society,  often  the  focus  of  intense 
publicity,  eventually  in  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle  for  power.  His 
passion  for  Truth  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  deflected  from 
pursuing  it  with  every  fibre  of  his  being.  No  wonder  that  Pandit  Nehru 
could  say  of  him  that  he  was  "certainly  the  biggest  individual  that  I 
have  come  across  in  my  life".  The  fact  that  stood  out  about  him,  Nehru 
has  recalled,  was  "how  he  attracted  people  of  completely  different  kinds, 
and  thereby  became  a  link  between  different  groups,  different  individuals, 
from  the  poorest  peasant  whom  he  always  sought  to  represent,  to  princes 
,  and  rich  industrialists".  It  was  that  attraction  which  made  the  French 
Premier  M.  Leon  Blunn  write  in  the  French  journal  Le  Populaire,  "I  never 
saw  Mr.  Gandhi.  I  do  not  know  his  language.  I  never  set  foot  in  his 
country  and  yet  I  feel  the  same  sorrow  as  I  lost  one  near  and  dear.  The 
Earth  is  mourning." 

As  one  of  the  Scotland  Yard  detectives,  Mr.  W.H. Evans,  put  it,  "He 
had  in  his  being  a  charm  and  a  magnetism  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other 
great  figure".  This  charm  and  magnetism  of  the  cheerful  little  man  in 
the  home-spun  dhoti  was  not  conditioned  or  qualified  by  time  or  place. 

It  was  not  Gandhi ji  who  was  embarrassed  when  he  arrived  in  London  in  1930 
for  the  Round  Table  Conference,  but  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Templewood,  who  was  then,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare ,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  noted  that  it  was  due  to  Gandhi ji's  charm,  graciousness  and  "superb  i 
manners"  that  the  British  Government  was  "eased  of  its  embarrassment". 
Gandhiji  could  talk  to  peasants,  he  could  talk  to  kings.  He  talked  the  same 
language  to  both,  and  it  was  because  his  heart  and  mind  were  stamped  with 
the  hallmark  of  complete  sincerity  that  they  heard  him  with  respect  and 
affection . 

. 

Most  great  figures  of  history  have  a  public  and  a  private  visage. 

With  Gandhiji  there  was  only  one  person.  He  smiled,  he  beamed,  he  chuckled, : 
he  laughed,  he  twinkled  with  merriment.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  man  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  final  phase  of  the  ending 
j  of  three  centuries  of  British  rule  in  India  had  not  the  slightest  streak 

j  of  hatred  in  his  make-up.  The  elimination  of  hatred  and  malignity  was 

■  certainly  the  result  of  an  effort,  an  effort  started  early  in  his  life 

;  and  which  eventually  was  so  successful  that  by  the  time  he  was  in  his 

I  forties  he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  making  the  effort.  Goodness  and 
|  gentleness  flowed  from  him  quite  naturally.  In  the  days  when  Viceroys 


ruled  more  splendidly  than  Kings  the  Crown  and  the  Spinning  Wheel  met 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Irwin  and  Gandhi ji.  Hailed  the  "two  Mahatmas*1 
by  Sarojini  Naidu  the  two  men  took  to  each  other  from  the  first.  In  the 
"tall  thin  Christian"  as  described  by  Mohammed  Ali ,  Gandhiji  found 
"one  of  the  noblest  of  Englishmen" .  In  Gandhiji,  the  Vice  roy  found  "my 
dear  friend"  inspite  of  the  famous  onslaught  of  Winston  Churchill  -  "the 
half  naked  fakir".  Years  later  another  great  Mahatma  gave  the  Mountbatten 
touch  and  brought  in  the  consumation  of  the  goal  so  dear  to  another  great 
friend  of  Gandhi ji  -  Dinabandu  Andrews  who  should  be  living  at  his  hour. 

When  he  took  the  oath  as  Governor-General,  Lord  Mountbatten  said,  "At  this 
historic  moment  let  us  never  forget  all  that  India  owes  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  - 
j  the  architect  of  her  freedom  through  non-violence". 

■ 

He  was  a  family  man,  devoted  to  his  family,  as  his  children  have 
testified.  Manilal  Gandhi,  his  second  son  has  said,  "He  was  a  very  loving 
father,  and  we  loved  his  sense  of  fun  and  humour" .  As  Nehru  has  said, 

Gandhi ji  was  "very  humorous,  he  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  almost 
j  behaved  like  a  small  child  with  them*’.  The  third  of  the  Gandhian  Triumvirate,. 

I  Chakravarti  Ra jagopalachari ,  has  recalled  that  he  was  *"a  very  companion¬ 
able  man,  and  he  liked  human  company  very  much.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  to 
laugh,  he  liked  people  who  laughed,  he  liked  children,  he  liked  women, 
he  liked  good  and  cheerful  company.  He  liked  a  joke.  He  was  probably  more 

companionable  than  anyone  else  I  have  known.  He  was  able  to  relax,  he  was 

able  to  be  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  liked  a  happy  face 
and  he  liked  people  to  be  happy.  He  was  not  morose  or  a  man  of  sorrows, 

he  was  really  a  man  of  laughter.  At  the  same  time  he  was  an  ascetic,  but 

his  melancholy  was  inside  him.  His  body  was  always  indulging  in  laughter". 

f'fc 

The  great  figures  of  history,  whose  lives  have  changed  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  destiny  of  nations,  were  invariably  men  of  pomp  and 
splendour.  Gandhiji  has  been  compared  with  Jesus,  yet  there  is  a  big 
difference  which  has  not,  I  feel,  been  sufficiently  emphasised.  This  is 
that,  whereas  Jesus  never  attained  power  constitutionally,  Gandhiji  did. 

|  Jesus  was  never  the  acknowledged  leader  of  a  great  social-political 
I  movement,  inspired  with  certain  fixed  aims  and  objectives,  whereas  Gandhiji 
.  was.  Jesus  never  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  viceroys  and 
,  plenipotentiaries  of  Roman  Imperialism.  Gandhiji,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
recognised  by  British  Imperialism  as.  the  authentic  representative  of  the 

Indian  social-political  movement  for  constitutional  advance. 

H ; 

:  I 

There  was,  of  course,  no  equivalent  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Socialist  movement  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire.  The  history  of  the 
world  in  the  past  2,000  years  would  have  been  vastly  different  had  there 
been  a  Roman  equivalent  to  the  British  Labour  movement.  It  was  only  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  that  Christianity  began  to  take  a  hold  in  Roman 
society.  Long  before  Gandhiji* s  death,  the  ideals  that  he  stood  for, 
politically,  socially  and  morally,  were  inspiring  the  growing  Labour  move¬ 
ment  in  Britain. 

I  .  '  ji 

The  political  and  social  ideals  that  Gandhiji  pursued,  in  fact,  had 
been  proclaimed  as  the  inspiration  of  Western  civilisation  from  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  -  Gandhiji  asked 
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that  India  should  enjoy  no  more,  but  no  less.  He  was  asking  for  the  same 
rights  that  the  American  nation  claimed  and  fought  for  in  its  War  of 
Independence . 

Gandhiji,  therefore,  had  two  centuries  of  progressive  thought  behind 
him,  progressive  thought  which  had  been  translated  into  action  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  was  not  pioneering  in  the  realm  of  political 
action,  he  was  merely  insisting  that  what  was  right  and  proper  for  Europe 
and  America  was  equally  right  and  proper  for  India  and  Asia.  The  British 
Raj  could  not  deny  the  fundamental  rightness  of  his  claim  on  India's 
behalf  without  denying  at  the  same  time  the  essence  of  its  own  ideals. 
Therefore  it  tried  to  deflect  the  challenge  of  history,  which  Gandhiji 
embodied,  by  indulging  in  legalistic  arguments  and  offers  of  limited 
constitutional  advance  designed  to  prolong  its  dominion  in  India  for  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  problem  that  Gandhiji  faced  therefore  was  this:  if  India  allowed 
,  herself  to  be  enmeshed  in  the  legal  intricacies  and  sophistries  of  the 
|  British  constitutionalists,  she  would  have  to  live  on  the  husk  of 
independence,  not  the  kernel,  for  a  long,  long  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  refused  to  be  so  enmeshed,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  her  to 
adopt  the  same  approach  as  the  peoples  of  the  West  had  adopted  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  since  in  such  a  bloody 
struggle  Britain  had  all  the  means  to  crush  it. 

The  futility  of  physical  force,  apart  from  its  immorality  and  unripe 
fruits  even  could  it  be  successful,  was  realised  by  Gandhiji  very  early 
in  his  career.  In  1908  he  had  declared,  *"The  English  are  splendidly 
armed;  that  does  not  frighten  me,  but  it  is  clear  that,  to  fit  ourselves 
against  them  in  arms,  thousands  of  Indians  must  be  armed.  If  such  a  thing 
!  be  possible,  how  many  years  will  it  take?  However,  to  arm  India  on  a 
large  scale  is  to  Europeanise  it.  Then  her  condition  will  be  just  as 
pitiable  as  that  of  Europe."  His  analysis  of  the  condition  of  Europe  was 
profound,  for  in  the  next  35  years  its  inadequacies  and  frustrations  were 
to  engulf  the  world  in  two  world  wars. 

No  analysis  of  Gandhi ji's  supreme  role  in  the  attainment  of  India's 
independence  can  be  adequate  unless  it  recognises  the  simple  fact  that 
the  dominant  climate  of  British  opinion  in  the  decisive  decades  of  the 
struggle  regarded  the  Indian  people  as  racially  inferior  to  the  peoples 
of  Western  civilisation.  This  element  of  racial  arrogance  was  peculiar 
to  the  Indian  struggle  for  independence  in  particular,  and  to  Asia's 
struggle  in  general.  The  fact  that  it  was  based  on  a  myth,  on  false 
science  and  philosophy,  does  not  alter  the  power  that  it  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  struggle.  It  affected  the  very  relations  between  the  leaders  of 
the  British  Raj  and  the  leaders  of  Congress.  It  provided  the  leaders  of 
British  political  life  with  a  basis,  spurious  though  it  was,  of  moral 
justification  for  their  domination  and  repression. 

This  was  the  backcloth  of  history  against  which  Gandhiji  was  to  play 
his  unique  and  stupendous  role  as  the  principal  architect  of  Indian  free¬ 
dom  and  independence.  Had  he  played  that  role  surrounded  by  pomp  and 
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ostentation,  living  in  conditions  of  splendour  and  self-indulgence, 
he  would  still  have  been  acclaimed  as  a  giant  among  men..  The  Indian 
people  would  have  rallied  to  a  colourful  and  domineering  leader,  hurling 
harsh  and  icy  denunciations  at  British  Imperialism.  Had  Gandhiji  worn 
rich  silken  clothes,  lived  in  a  palace,  travelled  among  the  people  in  a 
Rolls  Royce  or  on  the  back  of  a  splendidly  caparisoned  elephant,  the 
Indian  people  would  still  have  responded  to  him,  I  have  no  doubt.  There 
is  no  reason  why  non-violence  and  the  simple,  austere  life  should  not 
have  had  such  a  setting  of  richness  and  power.  India  has  some  of  the 
finest  temples  in  the  world,  whose  priests  are  dedicated  to  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  Gandhiji  could  well  have  undertaken  his  fasts  in  a  palace 
specially  built  for  his  comfort,  as  in  a  simple  hut  in  an  ashram.  The 
money  was  not  lacking  for  such  a  sophisticated  and  conventional  setting. 

The  rupees  of  India's  great  industrialists  and  financiers  were  there  in 
plenty,  as  well  as  the  annas  of  the  millions  of  the  poor. 

:  ! 

Why  was  the  course  of  history  moulded  from  such  a  different  setting? 

The  reason  is  simple  and  very  important:  Gandhi ji,  although  at  the  centre 
of  political  power,  had  no  ambitions  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  power's 
sake.  He  never  at  any  time  thought  of  himself  in  terms  of  the  impact  he 
was  making  on  the  course  of  history,  the  place  he  would  hold  in  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  power  corrupts,  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.  Gandhiji  was  the  exception  to  this  law,  and  the  greatest 
exception  in  history. 

The  historian  of  the  future,  as  he  examines  the  vast  literature  that 
has  grown  up  already  about  the  life  of  Gandhiji,  will  be  in  danger  of  find¬ 
ing  himself  baffled  by  the  apparent  paradox  of  how  a  simple,  frail,  gentle, 
puny-looking  soul  became  the  "Architect  of  India's  Freedom"  unless  he 
keeps  in  mind  always  that  Gandhiji 's  power  was  based  on  his  essential 
simplicity.  He  had  an  innate  optimism  that  people  would  be  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  and  drudgery  of  poverty  and  repression.  External  events 
seldom  seemed  to  justify  such  optimism,  such  faith  in  the  future.  But 
Gandhiji  was  a  visionary,  as  well  as  a  saint,  and,  as  we  can  see  now,  he 
was  privileged  to  apprehend,  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  future.  He  knew  that  the  trials-  and  tribulations  of  the  present, 
the  humiliations  and  setbacks,  were  but  the  growing  pains  to  India's 
fulfilment.  He  had  no  deep-seated  anxieties  on  what  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle . would  be.  Therefore  he  enjoyed  a  calm,  a  serenity,  an  inner 
peace,  against  the  background  of  the  struggle,  which  was  denied  to  his 
contemporaries,  although  often  they  were  inspired  and  encouraged  by  his 
profound  inner  conviction. 

- 

Because  he  had  foreseen  with  certainty  the  ultimate  outcome,  he  had 
time  to  smile,  to  crack  jokes,  to  laugh  --  while  others  may  have  been 
morose  and  depressed.  That  is  why  my  vision  of  him  has  always  been  of 
"The  Smiling  One".  The  little  children  in  the  streets  and  the  villages 
had  an  affection  for  the  little  man  with  the  beaming  face.  His  appeal  was 
universal,  as  was  illustrated  during  his  visit  to  Britain,  when  the 
Cockney  urchins  were  drawn  to'  him  as  he  made  his  early  morning  walks  in 
the  capital.  All  his  movements,  and  gestures,,  together  with  his  broad 
smile,  radiated  a  love  for  humanity  and  communicated  to  all  and  sundry 
a  confidence  in  their  future  which  often  they  themselves  could  not  feel. 

Was  Gandhiji  really  the  figure  portrayed  by  the  cartoonists,  the 
man  with  the  toothless  grin  and  a  bony  body  partly  covered  with  home- 


spun  cloth?  Did  this  dhoti-clad  man  have  a  cavernous  mouth,  jutting 
ears  and  a  scrawny  neck?  No,  it  was  not  so.  Even  in  his  old  age  this 
was  only  superficially  true.  There  was  a  beauty  about  him  which  made 
him  more  loveable  as  age  took  its  toll.  His  smile  was  gentle  and 
irresistible.  There  was  a  glow  in  his  face  from  two  dark  brown  small 
eyes  above  a  crisply  clipped  moustache  fringing  the  upper  lips  of  a 
mouth  naturally  large  but  almost  toothless.  The  qualities  that  endeared 
him  to  all  whom  he  met  still  come  through  any  photo,  whether  it  was 
*  posed  or  taken  at  random. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  smile?  In  what  situations  did  Gandhiji 
!  make  himself  most  endearing  to  those  who  saw  him?  On  each  of  the  occa¬ 
sions  I  met  him  and  heard  the  echo  of  his  laughter  there  was  a  strange 
feeling  caused  by  his  unaffected  bearing  and  personal  charm.  Gandhiji' s 
charm  and  personality  when  exerted  were  proverbial.  It  is  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare ,  the  late  Lord  Temple- 
wood)  once  ordered  a  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Willingdon,  not  to  see  Gandhiji 
on  any  account.  "He  is  sure  to  wind  you  round  his  finger",  predicted 
Sir  Samuel.  "You'll  succumb  to  his  Indian  blarney  like  everyone  else." 

It  was  believed  that  Gandhiji' s  contact  and  talk  were  as  persuasive 
as  his  smile  was  contagious. Stories  illustrating  his  personal  magnetism, 
or  even  mesmerism  are  numerous. 

II 

The  combination  of  intense  humility  and  spirituality,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  highly  developed  and  lively  sense  of  light-hearted  fun  on 
the  other,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  unique.  The  struggle  for  self-mastery 
and  spiritual  awareness  began  in  Gandhiji  at  a  very  early  age,  for  he 
was  married  when  he  was  16  and,  as  a  student  in  London  and  as  a* *struggling 
barrister  in  India  and  South  Africa,  the  distractions  and  temptations  of 
worldly  things  were  many.  As  a  child  Gandhiji  was  very  shy  and  avoided 
'  the  company  of  his  schoolmates.  He  tells  us  in  his  ^Autobiography  "To  be 
|  at  school  at  the  stroke  of  the  hour  and  to  run  back  home  as  soon  as  the 
,  school  closed  -  that  was  my  daily  habit.  I  literally  ran  back,  because 
I  could  not  bear  to  talk  to  anybody.  I  was  afraid  lest  anyone  should  poke 
fun  at  me  --  I  had  a  distaste  for  any  reading  beyond  my  school  books. 

The  daily  lessons  had  to  be  done  because  I  disliked  being  taken  to  task 
j  by  my  teacher  as  much  as  I  disliked  deceiving  him."  Writing  in  the 
Vegetarian  of  9th  April  1892  about  his  voyage  home  to  India  after  his 
law  studies  in  England  he  recalls  how  he  had  to  make  a  speech  during  one 
evening  devoted  to  speeches  and  concerts  on  board  the  ship.  "Well,  I 
made  grand  preparations.  I  thought  out  and  then  wrote  out  and  re-wrote 
the  speech  that  was  to  be  delivered.  I  well  knew  that  I  had  to  meet  a 
hostile  audience,  and  that  I  should  take  care  that  my  speech  did  not 
send  my  audience  to  sleep.  The  secretary  had  asked  me  to  be  humorous. 

I  told  him  that  I  might  be  nervous,  but  humorous  I  could  not  be".  But 
as  the  years  rolled  by  Gandhiji  turned  out  to  be  just  what  the  secretary 
of  the  concert  wanted  him  to  do.  Humour  became  a  characteristic  of 
Gandhiji  so  much  so  that  +Raihana  Tyabji  exclaims,  "Oh!  his  sense  of 


*  Autobiography  -  The  Story  of  my  Experiments  with  Truth;  translated 
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*  Gandhiji  was  so  shy  and  frightened  that  he  lost  his  first  case,  involving 
a  15  rupee  claim,  when  he  became  tongue-tied  before  the  judge  and  was 
laughed  out  of  Court. 


humour  -  his  sense  of  humour  was  -  was  terrific;  in  fact  I  think  it 

was  his  sense  of  humour  that  kept  him  alive  -  He  laughed  and  laughed  - 

and  laughed".  Despite  an  intense  awareness  of  the  inner  struggle  to 
overcome  his  imperfections,  his  high  spirits  and  good  humour  sustained  him 
from  youth  to  the  prime  of  life  and  into  his  old  age.  His  lively  humour 
and  quick  wit,  his  capacity  to  laugh  at  himself,  became  almost  as  well- 
known  throughout  the  world  as  his  advocacy  and  practice  of  non-violence. 


His  reputation  for  being  a  happy  man,  who  enjoyed  a  joke  even 
despite  the  intractable  nature  of  the  grave  problems  with  which  he  grappled,  ; 
|  undoubtedly  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  even  affection  of  millions  of 
ordinary  people  in  many  lands  who  only  knew  him  through  what  they  read  in 
their  papers  or  heard  on  the  radio. 


The  public  image  projected  round  the  world  was  of  an  Indian  David 
with  a  Puckish  sense  of  fun  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the  ambitious 
j  project  of  overthrowing  the  mighty  British  Raj  and  raising  his  country 
from  its  backwardness  and  poverty.  If  there  were  cartoonists  in  the 
world's  Press  who  depicted  him  as  a  malign  and  obnoxious  personality, 
their  drawings  have  not  survived  the  test  of  time.  The  leading  political 
cartoonists  over  four  decades  usually  saw  him  as  a  saint  with  a  flair  for 
|  a  good  joke,  especially  if  it  pointed  a  moral.  As  Professor  Catlin  put  it, 
he  used  humour,  the  kindly  jest,  as  an  instrument  for  establishing  contact 
with  people.  When  he  knew  them,  humour  remained  as  one  of  the  bonds  in 
their  relationship. 


A  revolutionary,  both  thinker  and  man  of  action,  who  had  time  to 
laugh  was  a  phenomenon  which  at  first  aroused  scepticism  and  disbelief 
outside  India.  Gandhi ji's  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  Africans  in 
South  Africa,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  receive  wide  publicity  for 
many  years  because  nations  were  preoccupied  with  the  First  World  War  and 
its  aftermath.  Gandhiji,  also,  at  that  time  reached  the  conclusion  that 
India  should  support  the  British  Empire  in  its  war  effort.  When  the 
struggle  for  Home  Rule  was  renewed  in  India  after  the  war,  Gandhiji' s 
name  appeared  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  headlines  of  the  world's 
Press. 


Foreign  correspondents  from  all  over  the  world,  whose  training  and 
experience  equipped  them  to  assess  a  man's  worth  and  integrity,  went  to 
India  to  interview  this  non-violent  revolutionary  who  had  put  the  word 
ahimsa  into  the  world's  vocabulary.  They  have  peppered  Gandhiji  with 
question  after  question.  After  he  had- ducked  one  off  another  would  follow. 
They  noted  his  quick  wit  and  lively  sense  of  humour,  and  above  all,  his 
genuineness  and  sincerity.  Their  dispatches  soon  made  "Old  Gandhi"  a 
staple  subject  of  talk  and  discussion  in  ordinary  households  all  over  the 
world.  Years  ago  in  South  Africa,  whilst  Gandhiji-  had  been  effecting 
his  escape  from  a  hostile  crowd,  one  Mr.  Alexander  had  kept  the  crowd 
amused  by  singing  the  tune: 


'Hang  old  Gandhi 
On  the  sour  apple  tree.' 


The  general  picture  of  Gandhiji  built  up  in  the  next  few  years  was 
of  a  sincere  and  dedicated  man  who  pursued  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  who  seemed  to  base  his  attitude  to  life  on 


the  old  saying,  "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,  Weep  and  you  weep 
alone".  The  world,  and  especially  people  in  Britain,  were  split  into 
two  groups:  those  who,  as  a  result  of  what  they  read  in  their  papers 
and  books  said,  "Good  old  Gandhi!",  and  those  who  reacted  with  feelings 
of  hate  and  bitterness. 

Between  fasting,  addressing  meetings,  writing,  spinning,  talking  to 
the  Press,  teaching  simple  peasants  hygiene,  discussing  his  philosophy  with 
progressive  thinkers  and  reformers  from  many  lands,  Gandhiji  had  fun  with 
the  children  in  the  ashram,  smiled  and  laughed.  He  had  greatness  plus 
laughter.  It  was  the  laughter  of  sadness,  not  madness.  Had  he  not  been 
born  with  a  love  of  life  and  laughter,  he  could  easily  have  cracked  under 
the  immense  burden.  To  quote  Louis  Fischer*,  "Gandhiji1 s  laughter  was 
physical  and  mental.  It  was  amusement  plus  agreement  or  at  least  amusement 
plus  tolerance.  It  was  the  laughter  of  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  be  caught 
with  his  visor  up  or  his  guard  down." 

"If  I  had  no  sense  of  humour",  he  once  revealingly  remarked  to  a 
friend,  "the  attacks  that  I  have  had  to  face  would  have  killed  me  long  ago. 
But  I  have  a  living  faith  in  God,  and  so  long  as  He  guides  my  footsteps,  I 
do  not  care  what  people  say  about  me.  I  take  it  lightly  and  can  laugh 
even  with  those  who  laugh  at  me.  This  is  what  keeps  me  going."  He  told 
once  to  Sushila  Nayar,  a  groat  disciple  of  his,  "I  can  laugh  even  with 
those  who  laugh  at  me.  That’s  what  keeps  me  young!  Because  I  have  a 
loving  Father  in  God.  So  long  as  He  guides  my  footsteps,  I  do  not  care 
what  people  say  about  me." 

It  was  rather  baffling  and  mystifying  to  the  world  at  large, 
especially  to  the  people  of  Britain  who  were  taught  by  some  of  their 
most  respected  political  leaders  and  newspapers  to  fear  and  hate  him, 
that  everyone,  even  his  opponents,  should  pay  tribute  to  his  essential 
sincerity  and  his  lively  good  humour.  How  could  a  man  who  enjoyed  cracking 
simple  jokes,  who  liked  the  company  of  small  children,  be  a  menace  and  a 
danger? 

About  his  radiant  good  humour,  which  illumined  his  very  being,  all 
who  visited  him  were,  on  this  point  at  any  rate,  in  complete  agreement. 
Strangers  visiting  the  ashram  for  the  first  time  and  prepared  to  meet  a 
j  saint  were  often  startled  by  Gandhiji' s  teasing  ways.  An  American  woman, 
i  long  a  worker  for  peace  appeared  at  his  hut  one  day  for  a  scheduled  inter- 
;  view.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  place  she  slipped  off  her  muddy 
shoes  and  started  across  the  verandah.  She  was  amazed  to  hear  Gandhiji1 s 
laughing  voice  call  out  from  indoors,  "I  see  madam,  you  need  to  practice 
walking  in  stocking  feet".  Later  during  their  serious  discussion  he  said, 
"Even  in  this  black  moment  of  doom  let's  not  forget  that  laughter  is 
healing".  Muriel  Lester,  Gandhiji' s  hostess  in  London  tells  us  this 
story.  An  English  lady  admiring  the  fruits  which  had  been  sent  to  Gandhiji, 
exclaimed  that  she  was  prepared  to  become  a  saint  if  she  could  enjoy  such 
delicious  fare.  His  helpful  suggestion  was,  "You  need  not  go  so  far  to 
change  your  diet".  When  Gandhiji  was  asked  to  go  overland  across  Europe 
and  to  see  various  famous  places,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  see  the 
Pope,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  the  Vatican.  Gandhiji  thinking  of  the 

*  The  Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  Louis  Fischer  -  Harper,  1950* 


incongruity  of  the  man  who  was  born  in  a  manger  and  had  no  home  and  was 
executed  like  a  common  criminal  replied  devastatingly  that  it  would  give 
him  much  pleasure  and  interest  to  see  the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in 
the  Vatican.  To  show  disagreement  and  convey  a  rebuke  by  means  of  one 
comma  is  wonderful. 

What  was  Gandhi ji's  humour  like?  Various  close  friends  and  followers 
of  Gandhiji  have  commented  on  this  facet  of  the  Mahatma.  *Verrier  Elwin 

|  says*  "It  wasn't  the  ordinary  kind  of  humour.  Gandhiji's  sense  of  humour 

j  wasn't  the  ordinary  kind.  He  did  not  do  any  wisecracking;  there  was  no 
verbal  humour  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  he  very  rarely  told  a  funny 
'  story.  But  he  had  that  very  kind  of  humour  which  could  see  a  joke  against 
himself,  even  a  joke  against  his  country,  and  which  could  sense  the 
ridiculousness  of  a  situation."  Pyarelal,  Secretary  and  biographer, 
states  in  his  monumental  volume  +The  Last  Phase,  that  "Gandhiji's  jokes 
were  never  without  a  purpose.  He  held  in  common  Aristotle ' s ■ ancient  sage 
;  that  'humour  was  the  only  test  of  gravity;  and  gravity  of  humour'  and  that 
I  'a  subject  which  would  not  bear  raillery  was  suspicious;  and  a  jest  which 

:  would  not  bear  a  serious  examination  was  certainly  false  wit' 

! 

Sushila  Nayar,  sister  of  Pyarelal  and  another  close  associate  tells 
|  us  that  ++"with  children  he  jokes  like  a  child,  with  the  young  people  he 

|  is  a  young  man,  with  old  people  he  is  old,  with  politicians  he  laughs  and 

:  jokes  about  politics  and  with  householders  their  domestic  affairs.  But  a 
|  careful  observer  can  note  that  in  all  his  jokes  there  is  an  undercurrent 

j  of  seriousness.  Even  while  joking  he  never  says  a  thing  that  he  does  not 

1  mean,  and  not  a  word  escapes  his  mouth  that  may  be  termed  frivolous." 

"Never  have  I  seen  a  great  man  who  can  laugh  so  quickly  and  so 
heartily",  said  John  Haynes  Holmes,  the  distinguished  American  friend  of 
Gandhi ji.  "At  the  slightest  excuse  his  merriment  ripples  like  that  of  a 
little  child.  This  is  what  makes  his  smile  so  potent  --  it  comes  not  as  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  disclosure,  but  abides  like  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  light".  Holmes  truly  said  that  "laughter  was  the  doorway  to  his  soul". 
George  Bernard  Shaw  called  him,  "the  only  man  in  the  East  with  a  sense  of 
humour".  The  famous  film  star  and  comedian  good  old  Charlie  Chaplin  met 
him  in  London  and  provided  a  rich  menu  not  only  for  laughter  but  when 
Gandhiji's  hour  for  prayer  was  reached  Chaplin  knelt  on  the  carpet  and 
observed  the  strictest  reverence  while  the  Hindu  prayers  were  chanted. 

Gandhiji's  humour  was  intimate  and  lively,  springing  from  a  sense  of 
fun  and  joy  of  living.  It  was  brought  into  play  by  little,  every-day 
things  and  happenings.  There  was  nothing  of  the  artificial  bonhomie  and 
gaiety  which  some  professional  politicians  turn  on  for  appropriate 
occasions  or  to  impress  a  particular  visitor  or  guest.  Gandhi ji  had  this 
"spiritual  gaiety". 


*  Talking  of  Gandhi  -  Watson  and  Brown,  Orient  Longmans,  1957,  p.22-23. 

+  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  The  Last  Phase,  Vol.  I.  -  Pyarelal,  Navajivan, 

Ahmedhabad,  p.  358. 

++  Light  and  Shade  in  Incidents  of  Gandhiji's  Life,  edited  by 

■ -Chandrashankar  Shukla,  19^9,  p.200. 


Gandhiji  loved  children  and  children  loved  him.  But  with  his  own 
children  and  grandchildren  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  when  the  need 
arose.  He  had  a  way  with  children,  who  would  often  do  for  him  what  they 
would  not  do  for  others.  A  touching  example  of  this  has  been  told  by 
Sumitra  Gandhi,  his  grand-daughter.  Sushila  Gandhi,  Gandhiji' s  pet 
"naughty  little  kitten"  remembers  how  when  she  was  six  years  old,  she 
submitted  to  having  her  long  and  beautiful  tresses  completely  shorn  by 
her  grandfather,  who  had  asked  for  them  as  his  Diwali  gifts.  Gopu  Gandhi 
and  Kanu  Gandhi,  two  other  grandchildren,  have  each  a  beautiful  story, 
the  former  "The  Physician  Physicked"  and  the  latter  "The  Leader  Led". 

And  what  of  Laximi  the  adopted  Harijan  daughter  of  Gandhiji  and  hundreds 
of  other  children.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  -  not  in  any  way  related  to 
Gandhiji  -  was  a  pet  of  Gandhiji  to  mention  one  more  instance.  In  all  his 
tours  he  found  a  sweetheart.  I  witnessed  him  touching  a  little  girl  in 
Ceylon  and  exclaiming  "This  is  myVaffna  sweetheart".  From  the  Pearly 
King  and  his  children  to  hundreds  of  children  in  England  he  was  known  as 
'Uncle  Gandhi'.  He  was  such  a  well  loved  personality  that  in  the  words  of 
Maria  Montessori  everybody  knows  him,  even  the  smallest  children  in  every 
corner  in  Europe.  Everybody  when  he  sees  his  picture  exclaims  in  his  own 
language  "That  is  Gandhi" . 

Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  be  in  the  company  of  children. 

He  probably  looked  upon  the  human  race  as  children,  some  of  them  wayward 
and  unruly  who  had  to  be  shown  the  right  path  of  conduct.  When  he 
visited  Paris  in  1890,  as  a  young  man,  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  he 
"threw  away"  seven  shillings  to  have  lunch  high  up  in  the  Eiffel  Tower 
restaurant.  Thirty  years  later,  in  "My  Experiments  with  Truth",  he  wrote 
that  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  "the  toy  of  the  Exhibition"  and  added,  "So 
long  as  we  are  children,  we  are  attracted  by  toys,  and  the  Tower  was  a 
good  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  children  attracted  by 
trinkets" . 

Kindliness,  not  the  spirit  of  condescension,  marked  his  attitude 
to  others,  but  since  we  are  all  children  life  is  --  or  could  be  --  fun. 

It  cannot  be  fun  for  those  who,  through  the  selfishness  and  false  ideals 
of  others,  are  condemned  to  live  in  squalor,  poverty,  disease  and 
indignity.  The  variety  of  life,  the  peculiarities  and  isiosyncracies  of 
people,  their  failings  and  strivings,  amused  him,  and  he  remarked  on 
these  things  and  commented  on  them  in  letters.  He  had  trained  himself  to 
love  truth  so  much  that  he  could  say  spontaneously  what  came  into  his 
mind  without  giving  offence,  because  it  was  his  heart  that  spoke.  Knowing 
his  attachment  to  truth  and  beauty,  how  could  people  be  offended?  He  had 
made  a  rare  conquest  of  the  petty  vanities  and  illusions  which  mean  so 
much  to  most  people.  As  Zakiri  Hussein,  among  many  others,  noted,  "He 
always  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  things  said  at  his  expense  or  at  somebody 
else's  expense  --  he  enjoyed  a  joke". 

Once  he  joked  about  his  small  material  possessions  and  who  would 
have  them  after  his  death.  He  had  sa.id  Jawaharlal  Nehru  would  be  his 
inheritor.  Sri  P.C. Ghosh  and  others  joked  with  him,  "What'  will  he 
;  inherit?  lour  stick  and  watch."  And  all  laughed.  One  really  never  had  a 
dull  moment  with  him. 

One  of  the  nicest  times  we  used  to  have  was  I  like  to  call  "Bedtime 
Stories"  says  Smt  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  writing  in  the  Illustrated  Weekly 


*  Jaffna  is  in  the  north  of  Ceylon,  the  homeland  of  the  Ceylon  Tamils. 


of  India?  "We  nearly  always  slept  under  the  stars;  and  all  around  Bapu, 
all  sleeping  on  the  floor,  were  the  women  of  the  ashram.  The  loveliest 
|  end  to  the  day's  work  was  for  us  women  to  crowd  around  him  before  he  went 
to  sleep  and  listen  to  some  story  or  other  of  his  many  experiences,  full 
of  humour  and  yet  pregnant  with  meaning.  I  still  smile  as  I  recall  his 
account  of  how  he  had  had  to  cut  his  own  hair  because  no  barber  in  South 
|  Africa  would  cut  a  black  man’s  hair,  and  how  after  his  first  "exploit", 
as  he  called  it,  one  himself,  when  he  went  to  court,  a  brother  lawyer 
asked  him  why  he  had  allowed  rats  to  get  at  his  head!  How  he  laughed  when 
1  he  related  the  story!  Many  of  the  old  experiences  which  he  related  were 
to  be  found  in  his  autobiography,  but  the  stories  were  never  stale  and 
|  became  far  more  vivid  when  retold  by  him.  It  is  strange  how  often  sentences 
j  or  words  uttered  by  him  come  back  to  one’s  memory  now  as  if  they  had  been 
['  engraved  in  some  corner  of  the  mind.  He  was  such  a  wonderful  teacher  that 
j  one  never  forgot  what  he  tried  to  teach." 

St  1 

f  TT  fi 

His  constant  training  to  seek  out  and  pursue  the  truth  gave  him  an 
inner  equanimity  strong  enough  to  withstand  impersonal  disaster  and 
personal  tragedy.  He  smiled  and  joked  even  on  the  day  that  his  companion 
of  a  lifetime,  Kasturbai,  was  cremated.  There  was  grief  in  his  heart  but 
a  smile  on  his  face.  What  enabled  him  to  smile  under  the  weight  of  the 
j  most  crushing  sorrow,  as  he  often  explained,  was  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
j  goodness  of  God.  As  Mahadev  Desai  has  told  us,  what  might  be  called  his 
!  motto  in  life  was,  "All  things  -  with  or  without  life  -  the  Lord  has 
created  with  their  good  and  their  bad  points”.  The  British  Raj  was  as 
!  much  a  part  of  God's  creation  as  India,  and  only  through  the  prevalence  of 
|  truth  in  human  relationships  could  the  antagonism  and  conflict  be  overcome 
so  that  the  two  should  live  in  harmony. 

I  ■  H 

If  he  could  laugh  at  himself,  he  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  enjoyment  so  many  Western  observers  obtained  from  what,  to  them,  seemed 
:  in  his  later  years  to  be  his  attractively  laughable  appearance  -  the  dhoti, 

I  the  sandals,  the  old  metal  watch,  the  bald  head  and  the  beak-like  nose. 

Sarojini  Naidu  affectionately  likened  him  to  another  world-famous  chara.cter, 
Mickey  Mouse,  and  Gandhi ji  himself  once  remarked  to  Sarojini' s  daughter, 
Padmaja  Naidu,  that  he  was  not  the  second,  but  the  first  "ugliest  man  in 
Delhi”.  The  real  test  of  humour  lies  in  one's  capacity  to  joke  about 
oneself  and  about  one's  cherished  convictions.  His  jokes  about  the  eternal 
I  Charka ,  the  Spinning  Wheel,  "that  skeleton  in  the  cupboard”  as  he  called 

I  it  are  well  known.  Once  he  beguiled  Dr.  Amiya  Chakravarty  by  warning  him 
during  a  conversation  that  this  skeleton  might  "pop  out  any  moment”. 

I  j 

Homer  Jack  points  out  beautifully  in  his  +”Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Gandhi”  j 

that  Gandhi ji  "for  all  the  grim  battle  he  was  waging  combined  wit  with  his 
wisdom.”  If  humour  and  satire  were  not  exactly  full  fledged  weapons  in 
his  non-violent  arsenal  they  were  often  used  in  his  personal  relations  with 
friends.  He  could  frequently  see  humorous  situations  in  his  own  life  and 
would  seldom  hesitate  to  point  these  out  to  others.  In  his  Autobiography, 
he  recalls  how,  after  surreptitously  tasting  goats’  meat  as  a  boy  he 
dreamed  that  evening  of  goats  bleating  in  his  stomach!  He  also  wrrote  that 

- -  !j 

*  20th  October  1957* 
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+  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Gandhi  -  Homer  A.  Jack,  The  Beacon  Press,  Boston, 

1951  -  P-7. 


Mthe  woes  of  Mahatmas  are  known  to  Mahatmas  alone”.  Once  he  revealed  to 
Louis  Fischer  the  motivation  for  his  mystical  practice  of  a  weekly  day 
of  silence.  ”1  was  working  very  hard  ...  I  wanted  rest  for  one  day  a 
week.  So  I  instituted  a  day  of  silence.  Later  I  clothed  it  with  all  kinds 
of  virtues  and  gave  it  a  spiritual  cloak.  But  the  motivation  was  nothing 
more  than  that  I  wanted  a  day  off.”  The  Autobiography ,  Gandhi ji's 
I  "Experiments  with  Truth”  is  taken  by  one  more  writer  Iqbal  Singh  who 
speaks  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  book. 

"For,  the  'experiments’  were  evidently  conducted  on  a  variety  of 
planes,  from  the  sartorial  and  gastronomical  upwards.  They  certainly  had 
their  lighter  side.  Jokes  against  others  are,  of  course,  easy  to  relate; 
jokes  of  which  one  has  been  the  target  may  linger  in  memory  but  seldom 
find  their  way  into  one's  memoirs.  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Autobiography  is 
unusual  in  that  it  enables  us  not  only  to  laugh  with  him,  but  at  him. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  funnier  than  his  stepping  ashore  on  the 
Island  of  P  romise  one  cold  September  day  decked  in  a  white  flannel  suit 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  seasonable  thing  to  do,  or  his 
numerous  other  essays  'at  playing  the  English  Gentleman'  during  the  first 
few  months  of  his  stay  in  London.  Earlier  still,  we  have  the  story  of 
his  youthful  efforts  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  flesh-pots,  real  not  just 
metaphorical  ones,  because  some  of  his  school  friends  had  persuaded  him 
that  meat-eating  was  not  only  the  way  to  develop  muscular  strength,  but 
winning  national  independence  -  a  view  apparently  shared  by  many  incipient 
nationalists,  among  them  the  Gujerati  poet  Narmad  whose  popular  doggerel 
he  quotes:- 

Behold  the  mighty  Englishman 
He  rules  the  Indian  small 
Because  being  a  meat-eater 
He  is  five  cubits  tall." 

I 

There  is  a  wonderful  description  of  him  by  Romain  Rolland,  with  w hom 
|  he  stayed  for  five  days  at  his  home  in  Switzerland  in  1931«"The  little 
man,  bespectacled  and  toothless”,  wrote  M. Rolland,  "was  wrapped  in  his 
white  burnoose,  but  his  legs  thin  as  a  heron's  stilts,  were  bare.  His 
|  shaven  head  with  its  few  coarse  hairs  was  uncovered  and  wet  with  rain. 

:  He  came  to  me  with  a  dry  laugh,  his  mouth  open  like  a  good  dog  panting, 

|  and  flinging  an  arm  round  me  leaned  his  cheek  against  my  shoulder.  I 
|  felt  his  grizzled  head  against  my  cheek.  It  was,  I  amuse  myself  thinking, 

|  the  kiss  of  Saint  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.” 

| 

The  element  of  lively  fun  and  good  humour  in  Gandhiji's  personality 
j  is  likely  to  fade  from  our  memory  of  him  as  the  years  go  by.  No.  bust  in 
marble  or  bronze,  no  painting  can  adequately  convey  to  posterity  this 
loveable  quality.  Posterity  has  a  preference  for  preserving  in  its  records 
;  of  the  great,  their  heroic  and  dynamic  qualities,  and  the  essentially 
human  qualities  are  overlaid  by  those  attributes  that  lend  distinction 
Ij  and  uniqueness.  Yet  my  memory  of  Gandhi ji  and  I  am  sure  the  memory  of  all 

|  who  knew  him,  would  not  be  complete  unless  I  recalled,  apart  from  all 

!  else,  his  smile  and  all  the  charm  and  joy  it  signified. 

...  .  .  .  •  .  ..... 

Whether  he  smiled  or  beamed,  chuckled  or  laughed,  or  twinkled  with 
merriment  -  all  were  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  perennial  spirit  of 
joy  that  was  in  him.  It  was  his  great  optimism  that  lay  behind  his  humour. 


He  lived  in  an 
enjoying  every 
Always  with  a 
"Rajkot  has  ro 
a  young  boy  fo 
lumps  of  sugar 
time  in  Madras 
standing  betwe 
Harijan  fund. 


atmosphere  of  perfect  peace  and  joy,  delightful  and 
situation,  and  making  every  soul  round  him  feel  happy, 
serene  beatific  smile  he  was  ever  *young.  Said  he  once, 
bbed  me  of  my  youth.  I  never  knew  I  was  old."  When  I  was 
rty  years  ago  I  brought  home  to  Jaffna  as  a  souvenir  a  few 
candy  given  me  by  the  Mahatma  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
.  A  few  years  later  at  the  railway  station  at  Jaffna, 
en  my  mother  and  grandmother,  we  emptied  our  pockets  for  his 


As  we  did  so  we  saw  that  beatific  smile  of  his  for  the  last  time 
from  the  railway  carriage  window,  the  same  smile  that  presented  itself  at 
the  fateful  hour  of  January  30,  1948,  when  he  fell  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin,  who  in  his  ignorance,  thought  that  he  had  killed  Gandhi ji. 

We  remember  his  smile,  and  know  that  his  spirit  is  invincible.  No  man 
better  served  his  country  and,  by  doing  so,  the  human  race.  His  spirit 
lives  to  inspire  men  throughout  the  world  for  ages  to  come  for  as 
Rabindranath  Tagore  put  it,  "the  influence  which  emanated  from  his 
personality  was  ineffable,  like  music,  like  beauty." 


*  "On  bidding  farewell  I  had  to  modify  my  notions  about  his  physical 
frailty.  From  the  cocoon  shot  forth  a  small  brown  arm;  it  gave  a 
surprising  handgrip,  the  warm  and  firmly-rounded  grip  of  youth". 

-  Ian  Stephens  in  "Horned  Moon"  p.  211-212. 


...  THE  NEXT  DAY,  Monday,  is  Gandhi's  "day  of  silence" .  He  does  not 
speak,  but  he  listens.  As  he  said  once  laughingly,  it  is  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  impose  upon  him  all  things  one  wants  him  to  hear.  He  must  hear 
without  replying  (though  he  does  not  forbid  himself  certain  brief  written 
answers).  Precisely  at  10  A.M.  he  arrives.  His  irregular  chuckle  announces 
him  as  he  ascends  the  stairs;  and  I  seat  him  in  a  big  folding  arm  chair 
next  to  my  table,  upon  which  I  rest  my  elbows  and  from  my  swivel  chair  I 
lean  towards  him.  Immediately  he  pulls  his  naked  feet  from  his  sandals 
and,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  he  folds  his  legs  under  him.  He  wears  big 
bi-focal  glasses  which  allow  him  to  see  far  and  near.  His  complexion  is 
tanned,  but  sun-burned  rather  than  dark.  The  profile  of  his  skull  is 
elongated ,. and  this  impression  is  accentuated  by  the  absence  of  front 
teeth  which  renders  his  mouth  ratlike  -  his  fairly  big  lower  lip  pro¬ 
truding  and  the  upper  lip  bearing  a  grey,  sparse  moustache.  The  nose  is 
straight,  rather  deep-set,  flattened  at  the  end  with  two  wide  nostrils. 

The  ears  stand  out.  The  forehead  is  wide  and  well  built;  it  is  deeply 
wrinkled  when  he  speaks;  but  the  cheeks  and  the  rest  of  the  face,  sub¬ 
stantially  strong,  do  not  show  the  web  of  wrinkles  of  our  European  faces. 
This  first  impression  of  frailty  is  deceiving:  the  man  is  solid.  His 
big,  thin  hands  which  clutch  his  cloak  over  his  arms  are  all  bones, 
veins  and  salient,  swollen  muscles.  They  betray  to  me  by  their  contin¬ 
uous  quiverings  (and  by  those,  which  one  may  guess,  of  his  feet  under  the 
cloak)  the  nervousness  of  so  calm  a  man  yet  always  master  of  himself  .... 


-  From  Rolland's  Journal,  published  under  the  title 
"Les  Propos  de  Gandhi  a  Romain  Rolland"  in  Le  Figaro 
Literaire  (Paris),  February  7th  1948,  pp.  1,4. 

(Taken  from  The  Gandhi  Reader  edited  by  Homer  A.  Jack). 


GANDHIJI 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  OPTIMIST 


I  have  never  lost  my  optimism.  In  seemingly  darkest  hours  hope  has 
burnt  bright  wit'h  me.  I  cannot  kill  the  hope  myself.  I  must  say  I  cannot 
give  an  ocular  demonstration  to  justify  the  hope.  But  there  is  no  defeat 
in  me . 

***** 

I  am  an  optimist  because  I  expect  many  things  from  myself.  I  have 
not  got  them  I  know,  as  I  am  not  yet  a  perfect  being.  If  I  was  one,  I 
should  not  even  need  to  reason  with  you.  When  I  am  a  perfect  being,  I 
have  simply  to  say  the  word  and  the  nation  will  listen.  I  want  to 

attain  that  perfection  by  peace. 

i 

***** 

I  am  an  irrepressible  optimist,  but  I  always  base  my  optimism  on 
solid  facts. 

***** 

I  am  an  irrepressible  optimist,  because  I  believe  in  myself.  That 
sounds  very  arrogant;  does  it  not?  But  I  say  it  from  the  depths  of  my 
humility.  I  believe  in  the  supreme  power  of  God.  I  believe  in  Truth  and, 
therefore,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  future  of  this  country  or  the  future 
of  humanity. 

***** 

I  am  an  irrepressible  optimist.  No  scientist  starts  his  experiments 
with  a  faint  heart.  I  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Columbus  and  Stevenson,  who 
hoped  against  hope  in  the  face  of  heaviest  odds.  The  days  of  miracles  are 
not  gone.  They  will  abide  so  long  as  God  abides. 

***** 

I  am  an  irrepressible  optimist.  My  optimism  rests  on  my  belief  in 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  individual  to  develop  non-violence.  The 
more  you  develop  it  in  your  own  being,  the  more  infectious  it  becomes 
till  it  overwhelms  your  surroundings  and  by  and  by  might  oversweep  the 
world. 

***** 

I  remain  an  optimist,  not  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  I  can  give 
that  right  is  going  to  prosper,  but  because  of  my  unflinching  faith  that 
|  right  must  prosper  in  the  end  ....  Our  inspiration  can  come  only  from  our 
j  faith  that  right  must  ultimately  prevail. 

***** 

Mine  is  a  life  full  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  incessant  work.  In  not 
wanting  to  think  of  what  tomorrow  will  bring  for  me  I  feel  as  free  as  a 
bird  . . .  The  thought  that  I  am  ceaselessly  and  honestly  struggling  against 
the  requirements  of  the  flesh  sustains  me. 

*  *  *  * <  * 

I  have  been  a  "gambler"  all  my  life.  In  my  passion  for  finding  truth 
and  in  relentlessly  following  out  my  faith  in  non-violence  I  have  counted 
no  stake  too  great.  In  doing  so  I  have  erred,  if  at  all,  in  the  company 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientist  of  any  age  and  any  clime. 

***** 

I  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bloodshed,  chicane  and  fraud 
being  resorted  to  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  West,  the  whole  of  humanity 
is  silently  but  surely  making  progress  towards  a  better  age. 


*  *  *  *  * 


********************************** 


* 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


J  A  CASCADE  OF  GANDHIAN  HUMOUR 


* 

* 


********************************** 


S.  Durai  Raja  Singara 


"What’s  happened  to  that  fellow  Gander  -  Gandy  -  or  some  such 
name,  who  used  to  give  so  much  trouble?  You  never  hear  of  him 
anymore . " 

This  inquiry  came  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  while  the  spinner 
of  Sabarmati  was  lying  in  a  prison  some  years  ago. 

"Poor  old  Gandhi,  he's  a  back  number  now,”  declared  an  English 
lady  who  has  resided  in  India  for  thirty  years. 


-  Kirby  Page  (With  Gandhi  at  Sabarmati 

-  The  World  Tomorrow, 

February  1930) 


Gandhiji's  humour  -  or  his  mirth,  as  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  prefers  to 
call  it  -  was  always  to  the  point,  it  was  sometimes  sly  but  quite  without 
malice,  sometimes  whimsical,  and  sometimes,  when  he  made  a  joke  to  cap  a 
discussion  on  a  question  of  morality  or  ethics,  it  was  inclined,  as  Mrs. 

Polak  has  told  us  in  "Gandhi ji  the  Man" ,  to  leave  his  questioner  feeling 
baffled  if  not  exasperated.  ""He  made  no  jokes  about  people  which  could  not 
be  repeated  in  their  presence  without  giving  offence. 

His  readiness  to  laugh  endeared  him  to  people  of  all  ages  and  outlooks. 
As  with  all  people  of  a  happy  disposition,  he  liked  human  company.  He  liked 
people  who  had  a  sense  of  fun  and  could  see  the  funny  side  of  things.  It  was 
in  a  burst  of  mutual  laughter  that  the  long  and  intimate  friendship  of  Muriel 
Lester  and  Gandhi ji  began. 

As  C.  Ra jagopalachari  said  in  the  B.B.C.  programme,  "Talking  of 
Gandhi",  "he  was  a  very  companionable  man,  and  he  liked  company  very  much. 

He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  laugh,  and  he  liked  people  who  laughed,  he  liked 
children,  he  liked  women,  he  liked  good  and  cheerful  company."  C .Ra jagopala¬ 
chari  called  him  "a  man  of  laughter",  and  this  is  how  millions  remember  him. 
Lord  Casey  once  wrote+,  "Mr.  Gandhi's  greatest  asset  is  his  warm  humanity" 
and  added,  "He  is  innately  courteous,  tactful  and  a  good  listener.  He  has  a 
good  sense  of  fun  and  I  think,  probably,  also  a  good  sense  of  humour.  His 
physical  gestures  are  simple  and  dramatic.  A  discussion  with  him  is 


*"Mr.  Gandhi  seldom,  if  ever,  speaks  ill  of  any  man.  I  discussed  several  men 
with  him  who  had  used  him  harshly,  but  he  managed  to  find  some  good  to  say 
of  them  and  no  ill."  -  The  Rt.  Hon.  R.G. Casey  in  "An  Australian  in ' India"  - 
Hollis  &  Carter,  London,  19^7i  p.62. 

+  "An  Australian  in  India"  by  the  Rt .  Hon.  R.G. Casey  -Hollis  8c  Carter, 
London,  19^7 »  pages  59  and  60. 


enlivened  by  a  good  deal  of  relevant  and  entertaining  reminiscences." 

Jim  Marshall*  beautifully  describes  his  feeling,  "The  dictator  smiles  a 
one-tooth  smile  and  says  no.  The  mud  poultice  on  his  forehead  slips  and  he 
pushes  it  back  into  place  .....  People  who  come  into  the  dim  hut  speak  to 
the  man  on  the  mat  as  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mahatma.  But  the  familiars  of  the  place 
call  him  Gandhiji,  the  "ji"  being  a  term  of  respect.  It  is  not  long  before 
you  are  calling  him  Gandhiji,  too,  for  he  has  some  indefinable  power  to 
invoke  friendship." 

Since  his  humour  was  often  touched  off  by  given  situations  or  what 
was  said  to  him,  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  unless  the  setting  is  kept 
clearly  in  mind.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  possible  to  savour  the  depth  and 
keenness  of  his  humour,  and  to  realise  why  the  people  who  were  involved  in 
his  flashes  of  fun  never  forgot  this  loveable  quality  of  his  mind. 

All  who  knew  him  recall  how  he  could  crack  a  joke  even  when  the  outlook 
seemed  gloomy.  During  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  London,  for  example, 
he  was  asked  how  he  would  spend  his  approaching  birthday.  Gandhiji  burst 
into  laughter  and  remarked,  "I  will  eat,  drink  and  be  merry!"  He  said  he 
had  no  plans,  but  if,  as  contemplated  by  Mr.  Fenner  Brockway,  M.P.,  and 
other  friends,  a  dinner  was  held  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  he  might  attend 
it  and  address  the  gathering. 

On  the  return  voyage  in  the  "Pilana"  he  had  spent  Christmas  rather 
alone,  which  was  unusual.  Landing  in  India,  he  expected  before  the  week  was 
out  to  receive  some  gifts  from  his  Christian  friends  for  having  lent  his 
presence  to  the  Round  Table  Conference.  Instead,  the  Ordinances  were 
promulgated,  which  provoked  Gandhiji  to  make  the  ironical  comment  that  they 
were  "Christmas  gifts  from  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy!"  There  was  nothing 
bitter  about  this  wise-crack,  it  was  a  typical  example  of  the  wry  element 
in  Gandhiji' s  humour. 

Like  many  great  men,  Gandhiji  had  trained  himself  to  need  the  minimum 
amount  of  sleep.  Once,  when  he  was  in  hospital,  his  doctors  asked  whether 
he  could  sleep  well  at  any  time  and  keep  his  mind  blank  and  free  from 
worrying  thoughts.  Gandhiji  wittily  replied,  "Napoleon  used  to  sleep  on 
horse-back;  I  can  sleep  on  the  back  of  a  camel!"  He  added,  "Yes,  I  can 
sleep  without  having  any  dreams  and  without  any  thought  whatsoever  in  my 
mind." 

I  was  17  when  I  first  met  Gandhiji,  and  he  captivated  me  at  once  with 
his  beaming  smile  and  his  sense  of  fun.  I  always  remember  him  as  'The 
Smiling  One'.  He  had  just  returned  to  Madras  after  the  Vykom  Gatyagraha 
during  the  early  part  of  1925*  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  wall  pillar 
of  Sjt.  Srinivasa  Iyengar's  mansion,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
already  famous  Gandhiji,  when  I  saw  him  getting  out  of  his  car  after  a 
visit  to  a  spinning  school.  He  was  then  already  the  figure  the  world  came 
to  know  -  a  frail,  tiny  man  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  mystic,  toothless 
smile. 

It  was  Sjt.  C.  Ra jagopalachari  who  helped  me  then  to  meet  Gandhiji. 

When  I  told  the  Mahatma,  in  tones  of  awed  respect,  that  I  had  come  from 


*  "Saint  on  the  Spot"  -  Jim  Marshall,  Colliers,  July  20,  1940. 


Ceylon  to  have  his  darshan ,  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  jocularly 
quoted  Heber's  saying+,  "Oh  then,  you  come  from  a  land  where  'every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile!'"  His  tone  of  voice  and  his 
beaming  smile  showed  that  he  was  pulling  my  leg,  and  I  laughed  with  him. 

I  then  asked  when  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Ceylon,  and 
he  said  he  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  "that  beautiful  island"  but  he  did 
not  know  when  it  would  be  possible. 

When  Gandhiji  came  to  Ceylon  I  was  present  at  one  of  his  auctions 
for  the  Khadi  Fund  held  in  the  Vaidievara  Vidyalayam.  I  gave  for  auction 
the  gold  ring  that  belonged  to  my  late  father.  Sjt.  Rajagopalachari  was 
the  auctioneer.  I  bought  the  ring  back  for  Rs.45,  but  as  he  handed  it  to 
me  Mahatmaji  said  with  a  laugh,  "Why  don't  you  let  it  be  auctioned  again?" 

I  did,  and  again  made  the  highest  bid.  Gandhiji  again  handed  me  the  ring, 

!  his  face  wreathed  in  a  smile,  and  quipped,  "Don't  try  your  luck  a  third 
time ! " 

He  was  ready  to  joke  even  when  the  situation  was  serious  and  his 
intimates  and  friends,  not  to  mention  people  in  general,  were  anxious  on 
his  behalf.  At  his  first  meeting  with  the  Press  after  he  had  entered 
Yeravda  'palace',  just  after  beginning  his  historic  fast,  he  characteris¬ 
tically  said  that  he  was  an  irresistible  optimist  and  that  everything 
would  come  off  well  unless  God  had  forsaken  him. 

He  was  extremely  cheerful  while  being  questioned  by  the  newspapermen 
and  often  broke  out  into  boisterous  laughter.  When  one  of  the  pressmen 
suggested  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  photographed,  Gandhiji  quipped 
"Do  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  die  and  be  buried  inside  the  jail!" 

It  was  probably  the  mis-reporting  abroad  of  his  humorous  approach  to 
serious  situations  like  this  which  caused  some  of  his  critics  to  cast  doubt 
on  his  sincerity.  They  could  not  understand,  as  we  could,  that  without  a 
strongly  developed  sense  of  humour,  a  capacity  to  see  the  funny  side  of 
grim  reality,  Gandhiji  might  not  have  been  able  to  endure  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  which  destiny  had  prepared  for  him. 
i  As  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  well  put  it,  "Few  people  realised  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  laughter  was  the  only  relieving  factor  in  his  life  and  he  needed 
to  laugh  because  he  was  wise.  He  needed  to  laugh  because  he  was  called  upon 
to  bear  the  world's  burden". 

One  of  Gandhiji 's  English  friends  once  sent  him  five  questions,  one 
being  whether  he  thought  a  sense  of  humour  necessary  in  life.  Gandhiji 's 
revealing  reply  was  that,  if  he  had  had  no  sense  of  humour,  he  would  long 
ago  have  committed  suicide.  He  was  a  modern  saint* *  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
a  rare  combination. 


+  Christian  hymn  books  humiliate  Ceylonese  by  the  inclusion  of  Bishop 
Heber's  crack  about  Ceylon  as  a  spot  "where  man  alone  is  vile". 

*  "His  very  simplicity  causes  him  to  enjoy  being  treated  as  a  saint, 

but  his  sense  of  humour  remains  active  enough  to  compel  him  consistently 

to  deny  his  sanctity."  -  Theodore  Maynard  in  "Gandhi:  Saint  and  Politician. 

p.  201. 


He  reflected  in  his  eyes  more  than  any  other  man  the  agonies  of 
the  world,  thought  Robert  Bernays,  but  he  could  joke  about  little 
inconsequential  things  as  though  without  a  care,  or  jest  about  his  own 
fate.  He  rarely  played  with  words,  but  on  one  occasion  he  punned  with 
the  expression  "yarn  spinning".  Speaking  about  the  need  for  spinning, 
he  remarked  that  they  had  "spun"  many  a  "yarn"  on  Congress  platforms,  but 
had  yet  to  begin  to  spin  real  yarn  for  Indian  Swaraj.  Another  time, 
speaking  of  the  need  for  work  rather  than  speech-making,  he  said,  "Next  I 
come  to  my  friends  who  talk,  but  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin!" 

Stories  are  numerous  about  his  merciless  extraction  of  money  and 
goods  from  individuals  and  crowded  gatherings  for  his  Harijan  Fund. 

We  can  imagine  the  Mahatma,  travelling  third  class  as  usual  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Express,  suddenly  confronted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  seeking  an  interview. 

"Yes",  smiles  Gandhiji,  "you  can  interview  me  -  but  give  me  some 
money  first  for  my  Harijans!" 

On  one  of  his  Bengal  tours,  a  young  man,  possibly  a  student,  held 
out  his  autograph  book  to  Gandhiji.  "Will  you  wear  Khaddar  and  spin 
half  an  hour?"  He  was  flabbergasted.  "But  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  has 
given  me  his  autograph,"  he  stuttered.  "He  is  great  and  good,"  said 
Gandhiji  smiling  and  the  young  man  put  his  book  back  into  his  pocket 
without  further  argument. 

Mahadev  Desai  described  another  occasion  when  Gandhiji  seized  the 
opportunity  to  "make  money".  For  the  voyage  to  England  for  the  Round 
Table  Conference  some  members  of  the  Mahatma's  entourage  borrowed  expensive 
suit  cases  and  numerous  friends  sent  costly  and,  from  Gandhiji's  point  of 
view,  unnecessary  travelling  luxuries,  including  a  Kashmir  shawl  worth 
Rs.7,000. 

As  he  chided  his  colleagues  for  putting  on  this  show  of  wealth  in 
the  cabin  of  the  liner,  Shuaib  '^ureshi,  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal's  private 
secretary,  came  in.  Gandhiji  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Well,  Shuaib,  if 
someone  in  His  Highness's  party  is  in  need  of  a  Kashmir  shawl,  please  let 
me  know.  I  have  a  shawl  so  delicate  in  texture  that  it  can  pass  through 
a  ring.  Well,  let  Her  Highness  relieve  me  of  this  costly  possession  and 
give  me  Rs.7,000  for  it  for  the  use  of  the  poor." 

Although  he  often  used  humour  to  point  a  moral,  he  also  made  fun 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  it.  When  a  beautiful  shawl  was  presented  to  him 
by  a  Chinese,  the  Mahatma  was  full  of  praise  for  the  fine  workmanship. 
"Well",  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "if  there  is  any  girl  living  in  China 
who  can  spin  such  beautiful  yarn,  I  wish  to  marry  her  in  spite  of  my  old 
age ! " 


A  note  of  whimsicality  is  occasionally  struck  in  Gandhiji's  letters 
to  Mira  Ben.  It  is  perhaps  in  his  letters  that  Gandhiji's  wit  and  humour 
and  his  infinite  tenderness  are  brought  out  fully.  In  one  letter, 
complimenting  her  for  "taking  in  hand"  a  staunch  Ashramite,  Surendra,  who 
had  apparently  badly  neglected  his  physical  needs,  Gandhiji  wrote,  "It  is 
criminal  how  he  neglects  his  body.  Even  St.  Francis,  though  he  called  his 
body  an  ass,  took  some  care  of  it.  And  after  all,  the  ass  is  a  most  useful 


and  patient  animal.  The  brother  ass  can  be  equally  useful  if  properly 
treated  and  neither  pampered  nor  neglected.” 

In  another  letter  he  described  with  some  quiet  humour  the  activities 
of  ”our  cat  family”,  some  of  whom  "have  a  fancy  for  the  mal  of  the  wheel. 
One  of  them  destroyed  it  the  other  day.  They  begin  musical  operations  at 
meal  times  and  stop  only  after  Vallabhai  has  served  them.  The  mother  has 
a  fancy  for  vegetarian  dishes.  She  enjoys  dal  and  rice  and  especially 
vegetables.  We  have  an  addition  to  the  family,  did  I  tell  you?  There  was 
a  human  touch  about  the  mother  whilst  she  was  in  pain  and  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery.  She  would  caress  us  and  insist  on  being  caressed. 

It  was  a  pathetic  sight.  The  care  she  bestows  on  the  'baby'  is  very 
wonderful .” 

In  his  letters  to  Mira  Ben  he  was  always  most  solicitous  for  her 
health  and  well-being,  and  again  and  again  discussed  questions  of  diet  and 
health,  so  that  when  very  occasionally  he  writes  in  a  strain  of  gentle 
satire,  the  complexity  of  the  man  is  startingly  revealed.  In  one  letter  he 
joked  that,  although  fasting,  he  was  eating  "eight  meals  a  day”. 

”1  am  dictating  this  immediately  after  the  3*30  a.m.  prayer”,  he 
wrote,  "while  I  am  taking  my  meal  such  as  a  fasting  man  with  prescribed 
food  can  take.  Don't  be  shocked.  The  food  consists  of  8  ozs.  of  hot  water 
sipped  with  difficulty.  You  sip  it  as  poison,  well  knowing  that  in  result 
it  is  nectar.  Strange  to  say  this  time  I  am  able  to  take  about  8  meals 
of  this  poison-tasting,  but  nectar-like  meal.  Yet  I  claim  to  be  fasting 
and  credulous  people  accept  it!  What  a  strange  world!" 

Once  a  friend  who  visited  Wardha  apprised  Gandhiji  of  the  critical 
condition  of  G.  A.  Natesan,  the  founder-editor  of  the  Indian  Review. 
Gandhiji  immediately  wrote  a  loving  postcard  to  the  sick  patient,  "I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  are  bedridden  -  you  have  no  business  to  be  ill  -  your 
ivork  is  not  finished  -  who  is  older?  you  or  I?”  Happily  Mr.  Natesan 
recovered.  When  ailing  Rajaji  advised  Gandhiji  to  take  care  of  his 
health,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Rajaji,  "Physician  heal  thyself.” 

Often  in  a  single  sentence  he  made  just  the  right  kind  of  half- 
humorous,  half-serious  observation  to  set  everyone  at  their  ease  and  bring 
people  nearer  each  other.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  gift  occurred 
soon  after  Lord  Mountbatten  became  the  last  British  Viceroy.  Lord 
Mountbatten  was  anxious  for  Lady  Mountbatten  to  meet  Mrs.  Asef  Ali,  whose 
antipathy  towards  Britain  was  very  pronounced.  Telling  the  story,  Madelaine 
Masson,  in  her  book  "Edwina:  The  Biography  of  the  Countess  Mountbatten 
of  Burma”,  wrote:  "A  courteous  invitation  was  dispatched  to  her.  This  was 
courteously  but  firmly  declined.  Impasse .  Edwina  wondered  what  her  next 
move  should  be.  She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Gandhiji  came  to  talk  with 
Lord  Louis.  With  him  was  Mrs.  Asef  Ali.  'I  heard  she  wouldn't  come',  he 
said,  'so  I  brought  her  with  me'.”  Gandhiji,  with  his  sure  touch,  had 
broken  the  ice. 


Gandhiji 's  humour,  like  a  diamond,  had  many  facets.  It  was  as  far 
removed  from  clever,  Shavian,  or  Voltarian  wit,  or  the  epigramatic  humour 


of  Oscar  Wilde,  as  sunshine  is  from  rain.  ^Rabindranath  Tagore  said  of 
Gandhiji ' s  humour,  "His  is  a  liberated  soul.  If  anyone  strangles  him,  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  cry.  He  may  laugh  at  his  strangler,  and  if  he  has  to 
die,  he  will  die  smiling.”  When  the  poet  Tagore  once  said  that  he  envied 
Gandhiji's  health,  Gandhi ji  laughed  and  said,  "If  you  behaved  yourself  you 
would  get  an  arrest  cure."  Gandhi ji  had  many  of  these  'cures’  in  his  life. 

The  Poet  has  further  said,  "This  exalted  gaiety  of  his  nature  is  in 
him  and  never  deserts  him  even  in  the  hardest  struggles."  Of  pleasantries 
exchanged  between  the  two  friends,  here  is  one:  During  the  visit  to 
Santiniketan  in  19^0  when  the  two  met  for  the  last  time  Gurudev  jestingly 
offered  Gandhiji  his  own  mud-hut  Syamali .  Posing  to  be  an  astute 
+barrister-at-law  Gandhiji  is  reported  to  have  promptly  reminded  his 
would-be  donor  that  a  gift  should  not  be  conditional  or  else  it  could  not 
be  legally  valid.  Again,  there  is  the  instance  when  the  Poet  in  welcoming 
Gandhiji  to  a  newly  built  cottage  in  Santiniketan,  Rabindranath  remarked 
that  it  was  designed  by  a  poet  and  made  of  clay.  "So  are  we",  said 
Gandhiji,  his  eyes  filled  with  joy.  Later,  when  Rabindranath  poin+  out 
that  here  at  least  Gandhiji  would  have  temporary  rest  from  the  limelight, 
Gandhiji  demanded  an  explanation  of  Rabindranath's  own  name,  "Lord  of  the 
Sun",  and  wondered  what  safety  lay  in  sunlight.  "But  then  I  should  be  used 
to  it,"  he  added,  "I  mean,  the  sunlight". 

It  is  surely  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  that  Gandhiji's  humour  never 
entirely  deserted  him,  even  when  it  seemed  that  all  he  had  worked  for  was 
collapsing  and  he  himself  was  near  to  death.  During  his  "fast  unto  death" 
in  19^8,  as  a  penance  for  the  communal  riots  following  partition  of  the 
sub-continent,  the  Mountbattens  called  on  the  frail,  weak  figure  lying 
in  a  cot  on  a  porch  at  Birla  House.  In  a  voice  as  thin  as  a  thread, 
Gandhiji  said  to  Lord  Louis  with  a  flash  of  his  old  humour,  "It  takes  a 
fast  to  bring  the  mountain  to  Mahomet!" 

A  man  whose  words  were  cabled  round  the  world  by  scores  of  resident 
and  visiting  Pressmen,  Gandhiji  got  on  well  with  newspapermen  -  whom  he 
sometimes  called  "You,  Sharks"  -  from  a  dozen  different  countries,  all  of 
whom  have  recounted  examples  of  his  lively  good  humour.  They  noted  how 
he  had  the  capacity  to  come  away  from  weighty  discussions  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  a  cheerful  word  for  them  -  but  no  revelations  of  discussions 
which  had  to  remain  confidential.  Once,  emerging  from  his  talks  with  the 
Cabinet  Mission  led  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  he  was  met  by  a  group  of  eager 
journalists  who  sought  his  comments. 


*  As  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  a  lady  from  Bengal  whose  husband 
occupied  an  important  post  in  London  was  ushered  in.  "Here  is  my  Bengali 
tutor!"  Gandhi  exclaimed,  "Out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart  she  comes  to 
teach  me  her  mother  tongue.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  it  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  talk  to  the  Poet  (Rabindranath  Tagore)  when  I  meet  him." 

-  St.  Nihal  Singh  in  "Ceylon's  Distinguished  Visitor"  - 
Ceylon  Observer,  November  18,  1927* 

+  The  story  is  told  that  when  Gandhiji  left  for  England  for  the  Round 
Table  Conference  his  passport  was  endorsed  as  'Debarred  Barrister".  Years 
ago  following  supposedly  seditious  activities  he  was  formally  'debarred* 
by  the  London  Inns  of  Courts. 


Gandhiji  smiled  at  them  and  remarked,  "Oh,  you  are  here.  You  will 
he  the  first  persons  I  shall  meet  when  I  go  to  heaven!" 

He  well  knew  which  correspondents  reported  him  faithfully*  and 
which  were  inclined  to  he  tendentious  and  misrepresent  him.  To  those 
who  accurately  reported  his  words  and  correctly  interpreted  his  meaning, 
he  was  always  available  when  they  wanted  to  see  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  sharply  chide  any  correspondent  who,  having  falsified  his  remarks 
at  a  previous  interview,  again  sought  more  "copy". 

Once  he  pulled  up  the  correspondent  of  a  British  paper  to  substan¬ 
tiate  some  of  his  vague  insinuations.  The  correspondent  began  to  beat 

about  the  bush,  when  Gandhiji  said,  "Mr .  you  are  perambulating 

round  the  suburbs  of  veracity!" 

The  correspondent  of  another  well-known  British  paper  was  being 
taken  to  task  on  another  occasion.  "Why  did  you  say  that  the  gift  from  a 
British  colonel  of  a  woman's  corset  annoyed  me,  when  I  said  that  I  was 
amused  by  it?",  Gandhiji  asked  him. 


*  Once  what  Gandhiji  said  in  perfect  good  humour  was  misreported.  Writing 
in  Young  India  of  February  9S  1922  under  the  caption  "Too  Sacred  for 
Publication"  Gandhiji  says,  "There  are  things  one  does  not  like  to  see 
published  not  because  there  is  anything  secret  about  them  but  because  they 
are  too  sacred  for  publication.  Sometimes  the  published  version  gives 
an  impression  totally  different  from  the  spoken  word  even  though  the 
reporting  may  be  very  accurate.  When  I  call  a  little  child  a  fiend  in 
perfect  good  humour  or  with  a  frown,  it  would  not  do  to  report  me  as 
having  called  some  one  a  fiend  without  giving  long  explanations  as  to 
the  why  and  how.  Some  such  disservice  has  been  done  by  the  manifestedly 
friendly  reporter  of  a  conversation  and  a  discourse  at  Satyagraha  Ashram 
as  reported  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle  of  the  2nd  instant.  I  dislike  such 
things  being  reported.  In  a  swift  conversation  there  are  many  things 
understood.  An  accurate  report  of  such  a  conversation  is  impossible 
without  copious  footnotes.  I  am,  for  instance,  reported  as  having  said 
that  Shantinike tan  is  for  material  progress  and  Satyagraha  Ashram  exists 
solely  for  spiritual  progress.  When  the  Poet  sees  this,  he  will  either 
laugh  at  it  if  he  remembers  that  I  could  not  possibly  say  or  mean  any 
such  thing  about  Shantiniketan,  or  he  will  be  angry  and  despondent  that 
even  I  should  be  so  hopelessly  ignorant  and  inartistic  as  not  to  see 

the  spirituality  of  Shantiniketan .  I  observe  that  its  translation 

has  been  misunderstood  by  many.  The  original  has  not  overtaken  the 
tragedy  that  has  overtaken  the  translation.  The  whole  of  my  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  unfortunately  reported  was  carried  out  in  a  humorous 

strain  .  I  have  no  time  or  space  left  for  giving  my  version  of  the 

morning's  discourse  nor  must  I  attempt  it.  It  came  from  the  very  pith 
of  my  soul.  I  could  not  report  it.  I  wish  the  unknown  friend  had  never 
thought  of  reporting  it.  The  report  does  not  convey  the  central  truth 
of  it." 


The  correspondent  replied,  "Amusement  perhaps  meant  annoyance". 

"Well,  then",  said  Gandhiji,  "I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  a  sense 
of  humour  which  saves  me  from  annoyance  over  these  things.  If  I  were 
lacking  in  it,  I  should  have  gone  mad  by  now.  For  instance,  I  should  go 
mad  over  this  article  of  yours.  It  is  up  to  me  to  say  that  you  have 
packed  this  article  with  things  which  are  far  from  the  truth  and  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  But  I  do  not  do  so  and  will  continue  to  give 
you  an  interview  as  often  as  you  come." 

He  was  never  rude  or  discourteous  in  his  humour,  and  if  there  was 
a  rebuke  implied  in  some  of  his  answers,  it  was  administered  with  such 
good  natured  laughter  that  his  questioner  was  able  to  join  in  the 
general  mirth.  For  example,  an  American  lady  once  asked  Gandhi ji  when  he 
was  likely  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  country. 

"Not  in  the  near  future",  the  Mahatma  told  her. 

"But  the  people  over  there  are  crazy  to  see  you",  insisted  the  lady. 

"Yes,  I  know",  Gandhi ji  rejoined  amid  roars  of  laughter,  "the  people 
over  there  want  to  put  me  in  their  zoo!"  The  American  lady  joined  in  the 
merriment  at  the  spectacle  conjured  up  by  Gandhiji  of  himself  behind 
American  zoological  bars. 

Once,  when  Raymond  Cartier  entered  the  room  and  was  announced, 
Gandhiji  greeted  the  former  with  a  "Comment  allez-vouz?"  Cartier  was 
agreeably  surprised  and  replied  in  French.  Gandhiji  broke  into  a  hearty 
laughter  and  said  that  was  all  the  French  he  remembered.  He  had  read 
French  at  school  but  had  managed  to  forget  all  of  it. 

Edgar  Snow  in  his*"Journey  to  the  Beginning"  recalls  that  when  he 
met  Gandhiji,  Gandhiji  reminded  him  of  something  critical  he  wrote  about 
him  early  in  the  war.  "You  were  not  kind  to  me  in  your  last  +book,"  he 
said,  wagging  his  head  and  threading  a  new  spinning  wheel.  "Never  had  I 
been  more  gently  rebuked.  I  replied  that  I  probably  had  not  studied 
enough."  "What  you  wrote  was  an  honest  point  of  view",  Gandhiji  said, 

"We  respect  your  honesty."  Unexpectedly  he  took  the  hands  of  Edgar  Snow 
and  said,  "You  are  more  ready  to  listen  to  me  now,  I  know."  Edgar  Snow 
then  adds,  'Gandhi  had  a  most  surprising  interest  in  people's  personal 
lives', I  heard  myself  reminiscencing  to  Ann  Layard, '  and  a  most  disconcerting 
intelligence  service'.  In  the  midst  of  our  last  talk  about  politics  he 
suddenly  asked  me  why  ++Nym  Wales  and  I  had  parted.  Imagine  him  caring 
enough  about  that  to  ask!" 

Although  coming  from  the  Indian  equivalent  of  what,  in  Western 
terms,  is  called  the  Middle  Class,  Gandhiji  identified  himself  with  the 
Working  Class,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  his  mission  in  life  was 
their  emancipation.  The  "chains"  which,  in  Marxist  terminology,  bound 

*  Gollancz,  1959»  21  shillings. 

+  The  Battle  for  Asia  -  Edgar  Snow,  New  York. 

++  Nym  Wales,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Edgar  Snow. 


them,  he  visualised  not  so  much  as  the  chains  of  poverty  but  as  the 
chains  of  ignorance,  inertia  and  apathy.  When  he  went  to  England  in  1931 
for  the  Round  Table  Conference,  he  preferred  to  meet  and  go  among  the 
working  people,  rather  than  spend  his  time  with  the  intelligentsia  and 
leaders  of  high  society.  As  Nehru  said,  ?,he  seemed  to  emerge  from  the 
millions  of  India,  speaking  their  language  and  incessantly  drawing 
attention  to  their  appalling  conditions”.  He  spoke  their  language,  his 
humour  was  their  humour,  his  fun  their  fun. 

He  was  happiest  among  the  ordinary  people,  and  his  intimates  were 
also  people  who  loved  the  Common  Man  as  he  did.  There  would  have  been  an 
instant  ’’meeting  of  minds”,  we  can  be  sure,  had  he  met  Dr.  Albert  Schweizer, 
the  ’’Saint  of  Lambarene” . 

% 

Gandhiji  liked  people  in  the  mass,  as  an  abstraction,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  loved  the  men  and  women  close  to  him,  his  intimates  and 
friends,  as  well  as  the  unknown  individual  who  stepped  for  a  moment  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  he  knew  and  remembered  their  characteristics,  habits 
and  prejudices.  We  can  imagine  how  he  was  delighted  to  turn  aside  from 
politics  for  a  moment  to  tease  his  old  friend,  Dinabandu  C .F .Andrews , 
about  his  ’’wonderful  beard”,  as  Benarsidas  Chaturvedi  and  Majorie  Sykes 
have  related  in  their  book  on  the  life  of  Andrews.  No  matter  what  cares 
or  physical  strains  burdened  him  down,  there  was  always  time  to  spare  for 
people.  Dinabandu  Andrews  and  Gandhi ji  were  close  friends.  They  called 
each  other  by  their  pet  names,  Charlie  and  Mohan.  Once,  when  Dinabandu 
came  to  Sevagram,  he  wore  a  long  kurta  with  the  upper  button  open,  and 
a  dhoti  with  a  wide  black  border.  An  inmate  Sri  Ramnarayan  Chaudhari  saw 
him  alight  from  the  car  and  with  a  great  surprise  informed  Gandhiji  that 
Dinabandu  was  dressed  in  a  sari !  Presently  Dinabandu  arrived.  Gandhiji 
immediately  asked  him,  ’’Charlie,  why  this  make-up  today?”  ’’Why,  what  has 
happened?”  queried  his  friend,  bewildered.  "Ramnarayan”,  said  Gandhiji, 
"says  that  such  dhotis  are  worn  by  women.”  Dinabandu  gave  an  equally 
saucy  reply.  'Because  I  was  coming  to  my  Mohan."  It  was  a  rare  sight 
to  see  these  two  friends  indulge  in  such  witticism! 

When  G.D.Birla  visited  him  during  his  fast  in  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace, 
his  industrialist  friend  was-  amazed  that  Gandhiji,  feeble  though  he  was 
through  the  fast,  could  summon  enough  strength  to  enquire  in  detail  about 
his  family.  All  through  his  life  he  was  always  thinking  of  others  and 
concerned  for  their  welfare. 

"It  was  his  human  touch  which  I  think  above  all  endeared  him  to 
multitudes  of  people”,  said  G.D.Birla.  "The  world  has  seen  many  a  leader 
and  many  a  saint.  Seldom  does  human  history  record  one  individual  who  was 
at  once  a  warrior,  a  prophet  and  a  saint  and  yet  deeply  humble  and 
intensely  human.  It  is  this  quality  of  all-embracing  human  warmth  which 
stands  out  most  prominently  in  his  character.  Oh,  what  a  fragrance  his 
soul  shed  all  around!” 

Like  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the  fragrance  of  Gandhiji ' s 
personality  was  there  for  all  to  enjoy.  Some  of  the  happiest  incidents 
in  his  life,  which  brought  joy  to  many  an  Indian  villager,  took  place 
during  his  "Harijan  Tour” ,  which  earned  him  the  title  of  "Prince  of 
Beggars”.  Once,  when  he  was  auctioning  articles  at  Neumuddi,  a  young  lad 
brought  a  small  bottle  to  him.  Immediately  Gandhiji  asked,  "You  are 


bringing  some  scent?”  and  nodded  his  head  questioningly . 

"No",  the  lad  replied,  "here  is  an  elephant  made  of  ivory." 

0 

The  boy  uncorked  the  bottle  and  showed  Gandhiji  the  tiny  work, 
whereupon  Gandhiji  quipped,  much  to  the  amusement  of  those  standing  around, 
"Can  I  ride  on  it?" 

On  another  occasion  during  this  famous  tour,  after  a  ring  made  of 
coconut  shell  set  with  a  precious  stone  had  been  auctioned,  Gandhiji  was 
presented  with  a  gold  ring. 

"I  can't  wear  this",  he  immediately  said,  casting  a  mischievous 
look  at  it.  "If  I  did,  I  would  have  to  marry  again.  What  will  the  old 
woman  in  the  Yeravda  Jail  think!"  -  and  he  roared  with  laughter. 

According  to  Dr.  Krishnalal  Shridarani,  the  brilliant  Indian 
journalist,  "being  with  Gandhiji  was  like  being  at  a  party,  and  Gandhiji 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party."  His  was  mostly  a  lightness  of  heart 
that  was  infectious  and  was  manifested  in  happy  times  as  well  as  sad. 
Occasionally  there  would  come  a  flash  of  buoyant  repartee. 

Mostly  a  gaiety  of  the  spirit,  Gandhiji ' s  humour  sometimes  expressed 
itself  in  witty  repartee.  An  English  lady  who  came  to  see  him  was 
fascinated  by  the  variety  of  fruits  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Mahatma  by 

his  admirers.  She  exclaimed  in  mock-envious  tones  that  she  was  prepared 

to  be  a  saint  if  she  could  enjoy  such  delicious  fare,  to  which  Gandhiji 
quickly  rejoined,  "You  need  not  go  so  far  as  that  to  change  your  diet!" 

His  friends  and  intimates  teased  him  about  his  food,  his  principles, 
his  personal  idiosyncracies ,  and  Gandhiji  was  well  able  to  tease  them  in 

return.  This  kind  of  humour  could  be  put  into  the  category  of  "harmless 

fun",  the  cascade  of  sparks  set  off  by  the  clash  of  personalities  which 
set  everyone  aglow. 

A  homeopathic  physician  visited  him  once,  trying  to  elicit  his 
symptomatology.  In  the  end  the  physician  said,  "Mahatmaji,  I  do  not  think 
you  need  any  medicines.  Regulation  of  your  diet  is  all  you  require  to  get 
strong."  Before  rising  to  go,  he  mentioned  to  Gandhiji  a  pupil  of  his  who 
was  very  keen  on  meeting  Gandhiji. 

"She  is  a  sweet  Gujerati  girl,  Mahatmaji,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
her  to  you  if  you  will  permit  me",  he  said. 

"All  Gujerati  girls  are  sweet",  replied  Gandhiji. 

"No,  Mahatmaji,  say  all  girls  are  sweet",  corrected  the  physician. 

"No",  Gandhiji  persisted,  "it  is  claimed  as  a  speciality  of  Gujerati 
girls.  But  mind  you  do  not  run  away  with  her!" 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  Mahatmaji!"  exclaimed  the.  poor  man  in 
holy  terror.  "I  am  sixty,  I  cannot  run  away  with  anyone  at  this  age." 

But  Gandhiji  was  bent  on  teasing  him.  "I  know  of  a  man  who  ran  away 


with  a  French  girl  after  the  age  of  sixty",  he  declared,  causing  laughter 
all  round. 

"This  is  how  I  bring  down  my  blood  pressure",  Gandhi ji  remarked  when 
the  laughter  had  subsided.  And  besides  some  entertainment  he  had  made 
another  friend. 

Gandhiji  was  suffering  with  malaria  and  was  also  suffering  a  little 
from  dysentery  during  the  days  of  detention  at  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace  but 
the  Delhi  Government  did  not  yield  to  the  plea  made  by  the  Bombay  Government 
to  have  the  well-known  Dr.  B.C.Roy  to  treat  Gandhiji.  By  some  unknown 
circumstances  Dr.  B.C.Roy,  at  that  particular  time  was  in  Bombay.  So, 
after  a  lot  of  correspondence  permission  was  granted  and  made  possible  for 
Dr.  Roy  to  visit  Gandhiji  at  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace.  Some  amusing  exchanges 
took  place  between  Gandhiji  and  Dr.  B.C.Roy  about  how  he  should  be  treated. 
Gandhiji  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  believed  in  nature-cure  rather  than 
modern  medicine  and  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  distinguished 
physician . 

"Dr.  Bidhan" ,  he  said,  "why  should  I  take  your  treatment  which  is  so 
expensive  and  which  employs  drugs  imported  from  outside?  Moreover,  can 
you,  Dr.  Bidhan,  treat  all  the  400  million  people  of  my  country?" 

"But,  Mahatma ji" ,  replied  Dr.  Roy,  "Whom  do  you  think  I  have  come  to 
treat?  I  have  come  to  treat  not  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  but  the 
person  who  represents  to  me  the  400  millions.  Because  I  feel  that  if  he 
died,  the  400  millions  die;  and  if  he  lives,  the  400  million  live." 

After  a  pause,  Gandhiji  said,  "All  right,  Dr.  Bidhan,  you  have  won; 
so  I  have  to  place  myself  at  your  mercy.  Give  me  whatever  medicines  you 
like  and  I'll  take  them.  But  I  wonder  why  you  did  not  study  Law  instead 
of  Medicine.  You  possess  such  a  wonderful  acumen  of  Law." 

Dr.  Bidhan  remarked  wittily,  "God  has  made  me  a  medical  man  because 
He  knew  that  a  day  would  come  when  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to  treat  His 
most  beloved  son,  our  Mahatma  Gandhi." 

|  ' 

But  Gandhiji  had  the  last  word  by  saying,  "Nevertheless,  Dr.  Bidhan, 

you  are  arguing  like  a  lawyer!" 

Gandhiji's  South  African  comrade,  the  late  Mr.  H.S.L.Polak,  writing 
in  an  issue  of  the  Contemporary  Review  said,  "Gandhiji's  keen  sense  of 
i  humour  was  often  displayed  but  never  more  appropriately  when  he  told  my 
i  wife  that  he  had  learned  more  of  Passive  Resistance  from  Mrs.  Gandhi 
!  when  she  disagreed  with  him  than  from  any  other  source." 

Although  engrossed  completely  in  the  material  and  moral  problems  of 
this  world,  Gandhiji  had  some  of  the  detachment  of  the  Nazarene.  It  could 
be  seen  in  his  humorous  self-deprecation,  and  in  the  almost  detached  view 
he  sometimes  took  towards  the  conditions  around  him.  He  sometimes  jokingly 
called  his  ashram  in  Sevagram  "a  home  for  the  invalids",  even  "a  lunatic 
asylum",  yet  he  was  happiest  among  his  patients,  both  physical  and  mental. 

Some  great  figures  who  influence  the  course  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  develop  the  habit  of  behaving  in  a  theatrical  or 


exhibitionist  manner,  regardless  of  who  is  ivith  them,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  are  displaying  how  natural  they  are.  A  famous  newspaper 
magnate,  when  bringing  a  visitor  home  for  dinner,  used  to  change  into 
evening  dress  in  front  of  him.  A  leading  politician  would  have  visitors 
shown  into  his  study,  where  he  lay  on  the  floor  doing  deep  breathing 
exercises.  Gandhiji  never  tried  to  impress  or  startle  people  by  affect¬ 
ing  such  idiosyncracies .  He  was  truly  the  most  natural  man  who  ever 
lived,  and  was  the  same  to  all  people. 

Gandhiji 's  naturalness,  which  impressed  all  who  met  him,  including 
hard-bitten  foreign  correspondents,  had  no  element  of  premeditation  or 
straining  for  effect.  He  had  no  private  life,  and  everything  he  said 
could  be  quoted,  unless  he  was  speaking  in  absolute  confidence  on  issues 
which  yet  had  to  be  resolved.  Horace  Alexander  put  this  quality  in  one 
word  by  saying  that  he  was  always  ’'accessible" .  Once,  when  Horace 
Alexander  was  helping  in  various  ways  in  the  Knightsbridge  house  during 
the  Round  Table  Conference,  he  looked  up  from  his  writing  and  noticed 
that  the  room  was  quite  empty  except  for  Gandhiji  and  himself.  Gandhiji 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  and  Alexander  said,  "Do  you  want  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  get  for  you?"  Gandhiji  said  "No.  I  was  just  looking  round 
to  see  if  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  It's  so  extraordinary  for 
me  to  be  left  alone!” 

However  bitterly  they  may  have  opposed  him  on  political,  moral 
or  social  issues,  it  is  a  testimony  to  Gandhiji 's  warm  and  loveable  per¬ 
sonality  -  if  such  were  needed  -  that  his  opponents  always  paid  tribute 
to  his  great  qualities  as  a  human  being.  I  can  think  of  only  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  one  of  them  above  the  strife  and  struggle  of  politics, 
who  withheld  such  tribute.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Winston  Churchill’* 1',  who 
refused  to  see  the  Mahatma  when  he  was  in  London  for  the  Round  Table 
Conference.  Despite  this,  and  despite  the  bitter  words  used  by  Churchill 
in  attacking  his  illustrious  Indian  adversary,  Gandhiji  had  no  room  in 
his  heart  for  ill-will. 

"Tell  him  from  me  now  that  you  have  met  me”,  he  said  to  Clare 
Consuelo  Sheridan,  a  cousin  of  Churchill's,  "that  I'm  not  as  bad  as 
reputed.  And  tell  him  that  I'm  sorry  I  can't  talk  with  him,  but  I  have 
very  kindly  feelings  towards  him.+" 

*  "On  November  4th  we  dined  with  Winston  Churchill.  The  Montaguo  and  the 
Laverys  were  there,  Jack  and  Goonie  and  Michael.  Winston  was  in  his  best 
form,  ragging  Edwin  about  Gandhi  who  he  said  ought  to  be  laid,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  at  the  gates  of  Delhi  and  then  trampled  on  by  an  enormous 
elephant  with  the  new  Viceroy  seated  on  its  back.  He  believes  firmly  that 
there  is  a  world-wide  movement  of  reaction  in  progress  at  the  present 
time  and  he  is  optimistic  of  the  future."  -  Pag.  103  -  "Old  Men  Forget"  - 
Autobiography  of  Duff  Cooper,  Hart  and  Davis,  21  sh. 

+  Years  later,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  an  interview  Smt.  Mirabehn  had 
with  him  said  to  her:  ."Take  Mr.  Gandhi  my  kindest  regards,  and  tell  him 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  at  the  time  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  as  a  moral  leader,  but  politically  it  would  not  have  been  done, 
and  tell  him  too  how  great  an  admiration  I  have  for  his  moral  work." 

-  Spirits  Pilgrimage  by  Mirabehn  (Illustrated  Weekly  of 
India,  page  35,  24.7.1960). 


The  other  celebrity  was  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  who,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  visited  India  in  1922.  He  did  not  then  meet  the  Mahatma,  nor  was 
there  any  meeting  between  them  in  the  years  that  followed.  The  Duke's 
only  published  reference  to  Gandhi ji  is  in  his  autobiography,  !,A  King's 
Story'*,  in  which  he  recalls  Gandhiji's  reception  at  Buckingham  Palace: 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  events  of  1931" »  the  Duke  wrote,  "one 
occasion  stands  out.  The  scene  was  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  my  parents  in  November  received  the  delegates  to  the  Indian 
Round  Table  Conference.  The  screen  of  black  morning  coats  suddenly  parted, 
and  I  descried  an  extraordinary  figure,  a  bald,  wizened  Indian  clad  in 
dhoti  and  sandals,  advancing  towards  my  father.  It  was  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Only  nine  years  before,  when  I  was  in  India,  the  Viceroy  had  thrown  this 
man  into  jail  for  sedition.  Now  the  King-Emperor  was  shaking  his  hand. 
Standing  with  me  and  looking  on  were  a  group  of  bejewelled  Indian  Princes 

whom  I  had  known  and  with  whom  I  had  played  polo.  Nodding  his  head,  one 

of  them  murmured,  'This  will  cost  you  India'." 

Viceroys  had  their  encounters  with  Gandhiji  from  Chelmsford, 

Reading,  Irwin,  Willingdon,  Wavell  to  Mountbatten.  One  touching  incident 
is  revealed  in  the  biography  of  Lord  Reading  by  his  son.  In  a  further 
*letter  to  me  written  immediately  afterwards  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
dealings  with  Mr.  Gandhi. 

"In  the  course  of  six  interviews  -  the  first  of  four  hours  and  a 
half,  the  second  of  three  hours,  the  third  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
fourth  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  fifth  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
sixth  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  -  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
judging  him.  A  critical  point  came  towards  the  end  of  the  second  inter¬ 
view  when  I,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  a  firm  and  rather  severe  attitude 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  I  think  his  attitude  changed  from  that  moment. 

Our  conversations  were  of  the  frankest;  he  was  supremely  courteous  with 
manners  of  distinctions.  A  slight  incident  at  our  first  interview  reveals 
a  pleasant  Oriental  courtesy.  After  two  hours  and  a  half's  conversation 
I  wanted  tea  and  pressed  him  to  have  some.  He  would  take  nothing.  I 
explained  that  I  could  not  take  tea  unless  he  joined  me  in  something. 

He  then  asked  for  hot  water  which  was  immediately  brought  while  I  waited 
for  tea.  I  was  concerned  lest  his  hot  water  should  get  cold,  and  when 
my  tea  was  brought  said  he  was  letting  his  hot  water  get  cold.  He 
replied,  'I  could  not  think  of  tasting  it  until  you  had  had  your  tea.* 

He  held  in  every  way  to  his  word  in  the  previous  discussion  we  had." 

He  therefore  felt  bound  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  Mr.  Gandhi 
to  persuade  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy  and  in  this  under¬ 
taking  he  was  finally  successful. 

"Rather  exciting  days  lately"  (wrote  my  father  in  a  personal 
letter  to  me  at  this  time) "as  for  various  reasons  intermediaries  have 
stepped  in  and  seen  me  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  meeting  with  Gandhi 
He  certainly  is  a  wonderful  person.  Everyone  seems  agreed  that  he  is  quite 
sincere,  he  leads  a  deeply  religious  life,  subsisting  on  the  most  modest 


*  Rufus  Isacs,  First  Marquess  of  Reading,  P.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
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food,  goats'  milk,  nuts  and  bread,  and  eschews  all  form  of  comfort.  He 
has  a  tremendous  hold  over  the  masses  who  are  attracted  by  his  idealism 
and  self-sacrifice.  I  rather  expect  we  shall  meet  during  the  next  day  or 
two.  He  arrived  to-day  at  Simla  and  we  heard  the  shouts  and  cheers  all 
the  way  up  the  hill  from  the  people  who  had  received  him  with  flowers.” 

*Lord  Reading  himself  put  on  record  in  another  private  letter  to  me 
an  account  of  the  first  impression  made  on  him  by  his  visitor. 

"There  is  nothing  striking  about  his  appearance"  (he  wrote).  "He 

came  .  in  a  white  dhoti  (loin  cloth)  and  cap  woven  on  a  spinning 

wheel,  with  bare  feet  and  legs,  and  my  first  impression  on  seeing  him 
ushered  into  ray  room  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  attention  in 
his  appearance,  and  that  I  should  have  passed  him  in  the  street  without 
a  second  look  at  him.  When  he  talks,  the  impression  is  different.  He  is 
direct,  and  expresses  himself  well  in  excellent  English  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  words  he  uses.  There  is  no  hesitation 
about  him  and  there  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  all  that  he  utters,  save 
when  discussing  some  political  questions.  His  religious  views  are,  I 
believe,  genuinely  held,  and  he  is  convinced  to  a  point  almost  bordering 
on  fanaticism  that  non-violence  and  love  will  give  India  its  independence 
and  enable  it  to  withstand  the  British  Government.  His  religious  and  moral 
views  are  admirable  and  indeed  are  on  a  remarkably  high  altitude,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  his  practice  of  them 
in  politics.  To  put  it  quite  briefly,  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us,  when 
engaged  in  a  political  movement,  he  wishes  to  gather  all  under  his 
umbrella,  and  to  reform  them  and  bring  them  to  his  views.  He  has  conse¬ 
quently  to  accept  many  with  whom  he  is  not  in  accord,  and  has  to  do  his 
best  to  keep  the  combination  together.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
'Hindu-Moslem  combination  which  I  think  rests  upon  insecure  foundations." 

Many  have  been  impressed  by  the  way  in  which,  on  meeting  Gandhiji 
again  after  a  long  interval,  perhaps  of  years,  Gandhiji  treated  them  as 
though  they  had  only  been  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  Louis  Fischer 
the  noted  American  journalist  and  author,  meeting  Gandhiji  again  in  19^6 
after  an  interval  of  four  years,  was  surprised  to  be  greeted,  "Oh,  there 
you  are  Fischer".  Gandhiji  added,  "Well,  I  haven't  grown  better  looking 
in  these  four  years,  have  I?"  Fischer  replied,  "Well,  I  wouldn’t  dare  to 
differ  with  you!"  and  Gandhiji  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

Although  he  never  looked  in  a  mirror,  even  to  shave,  he  was  well 
aware  that,  by  conventional  standards,  he  had  an  ugly  countenance,  but 
he  was  so  indifferent  to  his  looks  that  he  quite  happily  joked  about  his 
ugliness,  much  to  his  own  and  everyone  else's  amusement.  One  day  Padmaja 
Naidu,  on  one  of  her  visits,  was  sitting  with  him  telling  him  the  latest 
gossip  -  which  he  enjoyed  hearing  -  when  she  said  that  she  had  just  been 
seeing  what  she  thought  was  the  ugliest  man  in  Delhi.  It  was  Gandhiji' s 
day  of  silence,  and  he  seemed  to  get  rather  agitated  when  she  said  this. 
"He  kept  pointing  to  himself  but  I  didn't  quite  follow  what  it  was  that 
was  worrying  him",  recalled  Padmaja  Naidu.  "So  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  He  said,  'You  call  him  the  ugliest  man  in  Delhi?  Where  do  I  come 
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in? '  So  I  had  to  apologise  and  say  that  I  had  just  been  meeting  the 
second  ugliest  man  in  Delhi,  and  he  was  very  pleased  about  it." 

Forty  six  years. ago  Mrs.  Frida  H.  Laski*  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  launched  the  family  planning  movement  in  Britain.  Her  efforts  to 
rope  in  the  support  of  Gandhiji  for  the  movement  during  the  second  Round 
Table  Conference  were  a  dismal  failure.  He  counselled  self-control. 

Mrs.  Laski  recalled  with  a  chuckle  that  Gandhiji  said,  "That  may  be  a 
good  specific  at  sixty,  but  younger  couples  need  something  more  tangible.*' 

What  endeared  him  most  as  the  Bapu  to  each  person  who  came  to  him 
or  whom  he  met  was  the  personal  touch.  His  capacity  to  remember  faces 
and  names  was  extraordinary.  A  simple  peasant  at  a  loss  for  words  could 
see  him,  and  Gandhiji  would  put  him  at  his  ease  with  a  joke.  One  morning, 
early  in  1930,  as  he  blotted  his  signature  on  the  Ultimatum  to  the  Viceroy 
with  one  flourish  of  his  hand,  he  started  the  next  minute  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  Harijan  girl  of  10  who  lived  at  his  ashram  500  miles  away  to  inquire 
if  she  had  used  iodine  on  her  injured  finger. 

Dr.  Shridarani  has  called  him  "an  artist  of  life",  for  "he  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  developing  his  own  personality.  What  he  was  is  at  least 
as  interesting  as  what  he  has  done.  His  character  had  a  story-book 
quality  of  wonderment  -  diverting  yet  purposefully  earnest;  divinely 
maddening  yet  humanly  contradictory;  uplifting  as  a  standard  but 
inimitable  and  therefore  repelling;  charming  and  kind  and  joyous  but 
severe  at  the  centre;  so  momentuous  and  yet  so  unassuming.  His  greatest 
gift  to  the  world  was  his  own  personality." 

On  Gandhiji* s  75th  birthday,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  sent  Dr.  Shridarani 
a  message  of  tribute  to  Gandhiji  which  concluded,  "Generations  to  come,  it 
may  be,  will  scarce  believe  that  such  a  one  as  this  ever  in  flesh  and 
blood  walked  upon  this  earth." 

This  genial  and  humane  friend  of  the  people  at  large  was  the  most 
exacting  task-master  when  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  closest  to  him.  He 
was  ready  with  a  willing  heart  to  perform  the  most  menial  tasks  at  the 
ashram,  and  insisted  that  those  who  stayed  there,  however  distinguished, 
should  accept  the  same  responsibilities.  He  never  allowed  anybody  to  do 
such  menial  labour  solely  for  him  -  it  was  t.o  assist  and  set  an  example  to 
others,  who  through  incapacity  or  ignorance  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
But  whoever  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  mending  or  washing  his  simple 
garments  was  apt  to  be  publicly  rebuked  if  they  were  not  sent  back  in  good 
repair  and  immaculate.  He  could  impose  discipline  on  others  because  he 
himself  was  the  embodiment  of  discipline.  Strict  though  he  was  with 
his  friends,  he  was  far  less  lenient  with  himself. 

He  could  be  as  seriously  concerned  with  the  need  to  economise  on 
the  use  of  soap  in  his  ashram  as  with  the  advice  he  ought  to  tender  to  a 
politician  or  the  defence  of  a  principle  before  a  Viceroy.  He  gave  equal 
attention  to  the  small  events  of  daily  living  as  to  the  nation  and  world- 
shattering  developments  of  which  he  was  the  centre.  To  some  people  he 
seemed  a  "dictator",  to  others  he  was  the  most  gentle  democrat  who 
persuaded  by  precept. 

* 
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Physical  violence  revolted  him,  but  it  had  another  strange  effect  on 
his  personality:  it  communicated  to  those  engaged  in  violence  a  sense  of 
shame  and  sorrow  at  the  state  to  which  they  had  sunk.  During  the  Rajkot 
agitation  in  1938,  when  Gandhiji  had  resorted  to  fasting,  a  gang  of  thugs 
tried  to  break  up  his  prayer  meetings,  and  after  one  prayer  meeting  they 
tried  to  force  their  way  towards  Gandhiji  himself.  They  surrounded  him  on 
all  sides,  and  Bapu's  whole  body  began  to  shake  violently.  Dr.  Bal 
Kalelkar,  who  was  present,  has  told  us,  "It  was  not  out  of  fear;  his  face 
could  tell  how  free  from  fear  he  was;  the  physical  reaction  was  his  revolt 
against  the  disgusting  atmosphere  of  violence." 

Gandhiji  began  to  pray,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  asked  in  a  firm 
tone  for  all  the  Congress  volunteers  and  workers  to  leave  at  once  so  that 
he  would  be  alone  with  the  goondas.  Moreover,  he  would  not  return  home  in 
the  car,  but  would  go  on  foot.  Then  he  called  the  leader  of  the  gang  and 
told  him  he  was  absolutely  at  his  disposal  if  he  cared  to  argue  his  point; 
if  not,  would  he  say  what  he  proposed  to  do  next. 

To  everyone's  amazement,  the  thugs'  violence  melted  like  ice  before 
the  warmth  of  love  and  non-violence.  The  leader  of  the  gang  stood  before 
Bapuji  with  folded  hands  begging  him  to  rest  one  of  his  hands  on  his 
shoulder  for  support,  and  promised  to  escort  the  Mahatma  to  his  destination. 
Gandhiji  accepted,  and  walked  all  the  way  home  with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  leader  of  the  gang  that  had  come  to  break  up  the  prayer  meeting  and 
terrorise  the  general  public. 

Eight  years  later  he  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  love  thy  neighbour 
and  tolerance  among  masses  of  Hindus  and  Moslems  who,  out  of  fear,  were 
killing  and  rioting  after  the  partition  of  India.  Brickbats  were  thrown  at 
him.  Even  in  those  dark  days,  what  Lord  Mountbatten  called  his  "unfailing 
sense  of  humour"  came  to  his  relief.  Returning  to  the  house  in  Calcutta 
where  he  was  staying  during  his  peace  mission  in  Bengal,  Gandhiji  found 
all  the  glass  panes  broken,  the  furniture  smashed,  everything  devastated. 
Nirmal  Bose,  who  was  Gandhiji 's  secretary  on  the  Noakhali  pilgrimage, 
encountered  this  gentle  humour,  for  Gandhiji  laughed  aloud  and  said  to  him, 
"Your  people,  the  Bengalis,  are  an  extremely  gentle  people." 

Prof.  Bose,  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Gandhiji  meant,  said,  "Bapu, 
what  are  you  saying?"  and  Gandhiji  replied,  "They  could  have  as  well  killed 
me,  but  they're  so  decent  that  they  broke  all  the  furniture,  they  broke 
all  the  glass,  but  they  didn't  know  that  none  of  this  belongs  to-  me.  It 
belongs  to  somebody  else." 

The  affairs  of  India  came  into  the  cartoons  of  David  Low,  the 
brilliant  New  Zealander,  in  the  late  nineteen  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
and  Low  first  met  Gandhiji  at  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  Round  Table 
Conference . 

"He  received  me  with  loud  laughter  as  though  I  were  a  very  funny 
friend  of  the  family",  recalled  Low  in  his  "Autobiography"  published  in 
1958.  "He  was  waving  the  evening  paper  about  with  a  cartoon  of  mine  on  the 
meeting  of  Gandhi  and  Windhi  (my  name-play  for  Winston  Churchill) .  Mouth 
a  wide  gap  with  three  teeth  on  each  side  lower  jaw.  On  this  encouragement 
I  invited  myself  around  to  his  abode  to  see  him  more  privately." 


On  arrival  at  the  Knightsbridge  flat,  the  famous  cartoonist  was 
j met  by  Devadas  Gandhi  who  took  him  to  his  father.  Low,  in  his  stacatto 
style,  describes  the  scene: 

"Found  Gandhi  squatting  on  floor  near  fire,  spinning  wheel  on  right, 
little  brown  head  with  short  grey  hair  peeping  elfishly  out  of  copious 
.  home-spun  blanket  -  large  hands  and  feet  -  skin  warm  and  pleasant  to 
touch  -  all  very  welcoming.  He  was  the  richest  piece  of  character  I  have 
I  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  He  was  surrounded  by  Indian  friends  sitting  on 
chairs  in  a  semi-circle. 

"'Shall  we  draw  apart?’  says  he.  We  did." 

After  discussing  the  political  situation  with  Gandhiji,  Low  said, 

"Let  us  turn  from  petty  politics  to  the  wider  subject  of  living.  Tell  me 
how  to  live." 

"Exposing  three  of  his  teeth  in  a  happy  chuckle",  Low  goes  on, 

"Gandhi  gave  me  his  blue-print:  ’Have  no  possessions  and  want  none.  No 
trivial  ambitions  to  win  admiration,  wealth  or  power.  Do  what  you  do  because 
you  think  it  right,  seeking  nothing  else,  not  even  the  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  would  accompany  the  achievement  of  your  purpose.  In  simplicity, 
directness  and  strength,  such  a  man  could  never  be  defeated." 

Low  reflected  that  such  a  prescription  for  living  was  "unanswerable". 
He  turned  to  go,  but  Gandhiji,  with  his  characteristic  ability  to  cap  a 
!  most  serious  discussion  with  a  joke,  twinkled:  "Do  you  want  also  to  inter¬ 
view  my  go-o-at,  Mr.  Lo-o-o-ow!" 

Without  this  light-hearted  touch,  which  put  strangers  at  their  ease 
and  endeared  him  ever  more  to  his  closest  friends  and  colleagues,  Gandhiji 
would  have  been  an  austere  and  aloof  figure,  respected,  admired  and 
reverenced  but  hardly  loved.  He  joked  with  the  peasants,  and  he  laughed  with 
the  great  and  famous.  When  he  met  Chaplin,  it  was  Gandhiji  who  made  the 
:  world’s  greatest  artist  of  humour  burst  into  laughter.  He  introduced  him- 
:  self  with  a  laugh,  and  used  laughter  as  a  way  into  the  hearts  of  people. 

A  cousin  of  Miss  Slade  recalled  how,  when  he  was  in  Delhi  establishing  the 
Indian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  he  was  put  at  ease  on  first 
meeting  Gandhiji  by  a  characteristic  sally. 

"Gandhiji  received  me  in  his  ashram  and  was  sitting  in  a  small  hut 
working  a  spinning  wheel",  he  recalled.  "He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions 
and  then  the  hour  of  prayer  was  announced.  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  I 
should  do,  whereupon  the  Mahatma  took  me  by  the  arm  and  remarked,  'Won't 
you  join  us?  I  can  assure  you  it  is  strictly  undenominational! ' ." 

Wrong  living,  through  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  or  both,  made  him 
angry,  though  he  realised  that  the  display  of  anger  was  a  bad  teacher, 
that  only  example  could  prove  remedial.  But  if  people  were  angry  with  him 
because  they  had  not  thought  through  to  the  true  conclusion  of  a  problem, 
he  could  see  the  funny  side  of  it.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  something 
he  had  said  or  done,  he  would  receive  critical  and  even  threatening 
letters . 


Once,  after  much  searching  of  the  soul,  he  had  agreed  to  the  killing 


of  a  sick  calf  which  was  in  pain  and  would  die  anyhow.  The  news  spread 
and  some  days  later  Gandhiji  received  a  letter  from  an  irate  Jain. 

'Look  at  this  letter  the  postman  has  just  brought”,  he  said  to 
Raihana  Tyabji.  -’It  has  come  from  a  Jain  friend  and  the  Jain  friend 
writes:  'Gandhi,  you  killed  that  calf.  You  killed  that  cow,  and  if  I 
do  not  kill  you  in  return,  I  am  no  Jain’. 

'?rle  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed”,  recalls  Miss  Tyabji,  ”but 
this  day  was  full  of  little  humorous  happenings  like  that.  He  had  a 
tremendous  sense  of  humour.” 

Dr.  Bal  Kalelkar,  writing  in  ”The  Modern  Review” ,  noted  that  as  he 
grew  older,  Gandhiji  became  les  strict  and  exacting  with  his  associates. 
”But  his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  his  angelic  love  for  children  were  no 
less  pronounced.” 

The  cascade  of  Gandhian  humour  is  ever  splashing.  A  few  more 
follows 

Yes,  I  know,  I  know. 

when  Gandhiji  visited  Ceylon  all  his  speeches  were  interpreted 
in  xarnil  by  Rajaji.  I  once  remember  whilst  at  Jaffna,  Gandhiji  was 
about  to  start  his  speech  but  Rajaji  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  dais  as 
he  was  busy  talking  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Reception  Committee 
on  some  important  matter.  When  Rajaji  came  up,  Gandhiji  smilingly  said, 
^Yes,  I  know,  I  know ,  the  cause  of  your  hesitancy.  Spoken  Tamil  is  best 
heard  to  a. high  degree  of  purity  in  Jaffna  than  anywhere  else.”  To  this 
Rajaji  smiled  and  the  proceedings  began. 


Physician,  heal  thyself . 

Illness  followed  Gandhiji  soon  after  his  release  from  the  Aga 
khan  s  Palace  in  19^-6.  Telegrams  poured  in  from  all  sides  inquiring  about 
his  health.  A  message  from  Rajaji,  whose  health  was  never  too  robust, 
brought  back  the  reply  from  Gandhiji:  "Physician,  heal  thyself.” 


How  Monday  became  a  day  of  silence. 

Some  of  Bishop  Fred  Fisher's  friends,  handling  the  truth  very 
carelessly,  reported  that  when  they  asked  Gandhiji  why  it  was  that  he 
observed  every  Monday  as  a  day  of  silence,  he  replied,  ”Fred  Fisher  came 
over  to  see  me  early  one  Monday  morning  and  started  talking.  He  kept  it 
going  all  day  and  I  could  not  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  It  seemed  such  a 
pleasant  experience  not  to  have  to  talk  at  all  for  a  whole  day  that  I 
suddenly  decided  to  adopt  it  as  a  habit.” 


For  naughty  boys  like  you. 


It  was  evening  twilight,  when  once  Pandit  Jawaharlal  in  company  of 
lis  father  Motilalji  came  to  visit  Gandhi ji.  There  was  a  small  lamp  lit 
ip  in  the  room  but  accidentally  it  went  off  just  at  the  moment  they 
entered  the  room.  And  so  Bapu's  long  stick  crossed  their  legs.  Jawaharlal 
ms  very  much  vexed  and  said,  "Bapu,  you  are  a  priest  of  Ahimsa  and  still 
)y  keep  a  lathi." 

Gandhi ji:  "Just  to  punish  naughty  boys  like  you."  Jawaharlal 's 
;emper  melted  away  and  he  laughed  merrily. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Why  I  keep  my  moustache  trimmed. 

One  day  at  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace,  Gandhi ji  was  relating  an  old  story 
is  to  how  he  lost  his  temper  with  some  friends  in  connection  with  Hari jan 
fork.  "On  the  next  day  when  I  apologised  to  him",  they  realised  the 
listake.  Sardar  Patel  said,  "You  are  right.  You  can  get  along  well  with 
Everybody.  What  should  we  call  you,  should  we  say  'A  Bania  keeps  his 
loustache  bent  low'."  Gandhiji  replied  immediately,  "You  see,  that  is  why 
'  keep  my  moustache  trimmed." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  would  love  it  if  a  lady  like  you  accompanied  me . 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  how  Gandhiji  and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  chaff  and 
>arry  strokes.  When  besieged  with  all  sorts  of  visitors  for  almost  twenty- 
'our  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  Mrs.  Naidu  like  a  ministering  angel  will 
ell  the  Mahatma  that  what  he  needs  is  a  long  voyage  to  give  him  a  little 
■est.  Gandhiji  would  outshine  her.  "I  would  live  it  if  a  lady  like  you 
iccompanied  me."  Once  the  Bombay  students  asked  the  Mahatma  to  address 
hem.  "Give  me  a  purse  of  Rs .  2,000  for  the  Hari jan  Fund",  replied  the 
lahatma.  The  boys  ivere  at  their  wit's  end.  They  consulted  Mrs.  Naidu. 

Why  do  you  go  to  that  Bania?"  she  reproved.  "He  is  out  to  grab  money." 

You  would  amass  a  fortune",  put  in  Mr.  Joachim  Alva,  a  youth  leader, 
if  you  were  to  levy  fees;  for  you  are  in  such  great  demand  amongst 
/tudents" .  The  poetess  rose  to  the  occasion.  "That  fellow  there  is  a 
iania" ,  she  retorted,  pointing  at  the  small  room  in  which  the  Mahatma  sat, 
.n  "Mani  Bhavan" ,  Bombay.  With  a  fine  sweep  of  her  hands  she  finished  it 
.11.  "He  is  a  Bania  but  I  am  a  Brahmin;  I  give  away  and  do  not  take." 

****** 

During  the  Gandhi-Irwin  talks  at  the  Viceroy's  house,  Mirabehn  took 
andhiji's  food  in  a  jail  utensil,  a  kind  of  tankard  used  by  Gandhiji, 
onsisting  of  milk  and  dates.  When  Gandhiji  began  scooping  out  the  dates 
ith  his  spoon,  Lord  Irwin  enquired  what  he  was  eating.  "The  Prophet's 
bod",  said  Gandhiji  with  a  smile,  and  the  Viceroy  peeped  into  the  pot  to 
ee  what  he  meant.  "And  this  is  my  jail  pot",  added  Gandhiji  proudly 
apping  his  tankard  with  his  spoon. 


****** 


My  hostage  from  the  Socialist  Camp . 


Prabhavati  Devi,  wife  of  Sri  Jai  Prakash  Narain,  the  Socialist 
leader,  had  been  an  inmate  of  Gandhiji's  ashram  at  Sabarmati.  Here  she 
imbibed  the  Gandhian  creed  in  full  and  remains  a  Gandhiite  to  this  day. 
Gandhi ji  would  humorously  call  her,  "My  hostage  from  the  Socialist  Camp! 
Oi  Sri  Jai  Prakash  Narain,  he  once  humorously  said,  "I  was  a  Socialist 
long  before  Jai  Prakash  Narain." 


*  #  *  *  »  * 

Mahatma ,ii  as  Santa  Claus. 

The  late  Mr.  Reginald  Reynolds  once  entered  a  "Daily  Herald"  cont  1 
ior  the  best  Christmas  Letter;  he  gives  an  account  of  his  most  memorabl i  I 
Christmas  which  he  spent  with  Mahatma ji  at  Lahore  in  1929* 

It  happened  soon  before  the  passing  of  the  Independence  resolutio, j] 
Mahatma  Gandhi  asked  the  two  friends  then  with  him  to  sing  carols  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Reynolds  found  a  bag  of  fruits  in  h 
tent.  Mahatma ji  had  been  playing  Father  Christmas! 

The  prize  for  the  best  Letter  has  not  been  aivarded  to  the  above 
writer. 

*  *  *  -it  *  hi 


You  like  this,  don't  you . 

Jinnah  was  full  of  admiration  for  some  of  Gandhi ji's  qualities  bu  !  I 
he  despised  what  he  called  'Gandhi’s  vague  and  philosophical  absurditie.fi 
They . dis tressed  him  so  much  that  he  was  doubly  careful  in  weighing  ever1!] 
opinion  before  he  spoke.  Once  he  called  him,  'that  Hindu  revivalist'.  'll 
Even  on  Gandhi ji's  death  his  tribute  was,  "one  of  the  greatest  of  men 

produced  by  the  Hindu  community  and  a  leader  who  commanded  their  univerf  1 
confidence  and  respect"’. 


hen  they  were  m  Simla  in  June  1941  they  were  photographed  togetlr 
by  a  bunch  of  press  photographers.  Gandhi ji  said  to  Jinnah,  "You. like 
this,  don't  you”  and  Jinnah  answered,  "Not  as  much  as  you  do." 


Oh,  Vernier  sublimates  everything, 


errxer  Elwm,  once  came  to  see  Gandhi  ji  when  he  was  staying  with 
■iigh-caste  Indian  lady.  For  caste  reasons  she  did  not  wish  to  give  Elwi 
hospitality,  but  would  not  admit  the  real  reason,  which  Gandhi ji 
immediately  recognised.  She  said  she  had  no  spare  room.  Gandhi ji  said  tl 
verandah  would  do.  But  what  about  his  bath,  asked  the  lady.  'He  doesn't 
bathe',  said  Gandhiji,  beginning  to  enjoy  himself.  'And  the  toilet  . 

The  reply  was  shattering,  'Oh,  Vernier  sublimates  everything.' 


****** 


When  Gandhiji  told  Lord  Linlithgow  that  the  British  should  give  up 
ttns  and  oppose  Hitler  with  spiritual  force,  Lord  Linlithgow  was  taken 
lack  by  what  he  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  suggestion.  It  was  normally 
is  practice  to  ring  the  bell  for  an  A.D.C,.  to  come  and  take  Gandhiji  to 
ijs  car.  On  this  occasion  he  neither  rang  the  bell  nor  sent  for  the  A.D.C. 
ie  result  was  that  Gandhiji  walked  away  from  a  silent  and  bewildered 
iperoy  and  had  to  find  his  way  out  to  his  car  by  himself.  When  Gandhiji 
;it  Maulana  Azad  he  reported  the  incident  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
;e  Viceroy  should  forget  to  do  the  normal  courtesies.  The  Maulana  replied, 
'he  Viceroy  must  have  been  so  astonished  at  your  suggestion  that  he  did 
it  remember  what  his  normal  practice  was.”  Gandhiji  burst  into  laughter 
ien  he  heard  the  explanation.  Maulana  Azad  was  the  only  person  who  dared 
;  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  Mahatma's  presence.  He  always  did  because  it  was 
is  habit  and  he  saw  no  ethical  reason  for  abstaining  from  it.  Gandhiji 
itp  fond  of  his  little  jokes  and  repeated  them.  "Still  smoking  opium,  I 
:lj|e?"  he  xvould  say  to  the  Maulana.  The  imperturbable  Maulana  continued  to 
Pke  for  thirty  years  of  their  friendship. 


In  Delhi,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  to  Gandhiji. 
i  the  time  of  his  visit,  Manubehn  Gandhi  invariably  placed  by  his  side  an 

Iipty  plate  to  serve  as  an  ash-tray.  On  one  occasion,  Manubehn  Gandhi  forgot 
do  so.  Gandhiji  was  holding  deliberations  with  Maulana  Saheb  on  important 
sues  regarding  India  and  Pakistan.  He  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  talks, 

I  Maulana  Saheb  could  not  make  out  the  reason  for  his  so  doing.  Gandhiji 
Lked  to  the  window  opposite,  picked  up  the  plate  lying  there  and  placed 
at  its  usual  place  by  the  side  of  Maulana  Saheb  who  blushed  with 
marrassment .  Manubehn  Gandhi  also  felt  guilty  at  this  omission,  but 
ldhiji  remarked  jocularly,  "How  could  I  afford  to  miss  such  an  opportunity 
rendering  you  a  slight 


service?" 


After  passing  through  the  severest  tests  in  Noakhali,  it  was  Gandhiji' s 
rst  visit  to  Delhi  for  consultations  with  the  new  Viceroy  on  the  issue  of 
ie;iiependence  for  India.  While  in  Delhi  he  had  a  very  heavy  schedule.  Once, 
xvas  on  the  point  of  having  his  shave  in  his  bath-tub  when  Rajaji  turned 
it  So  Gandhiji  instructed  Manubehn  Gandhi  to  place  a  chair  beside  the  bath- 
w  and  asked  Manubehn  Gandhi  to  go  ahead  with  his  shave,  while  he  talked 
Jj  Rajaji.  Manubehn  Gandhi  said,  "I  feel  shy".  Gandhiji  said  to  Rajaji, 

Lnu  is  feeling  shy  to  shave  me  in  your  presence."  Rajaji  then  joked  with 
■f  as  follows:  "How  foolish  you  are!  This  is  such  an  art  that  you  will  never 
3t|k  left  without  a  livelihood.  Once  you  master  it,  and  whenever  you  are 
:  employed,  you  could  start  a  saloon  advertising  that  it  has  been  certified 
l Mahatma  Gandhi!"  And  they  both  burst  out  laughing.  Finally,  Manubehn  did 
hve  him  while  he  talked  to  Rajaji.  From  then  onwards,  till  the  end  of  his 
Be ,  it  was  Manubehn  Gandhi's  job  to  shave  him.  If  there  were  no  visitors, 
bn  Manubehn  Gandhi  was  attending  to  this  part  of  his  toilet,  he  would 
lep  soundly  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  lay  in  the  bath-tub.  He  would  wake  up 
tsh  as  a  daisy  and  ready  to  cope  with  both,  problems  and  work.  Gandhiji 
rcised  admirable  control  over  his  senses!  Whenever  he  was  questioned  about 
activities  by  foreign  visitors,  he  would  introduce  Manubehn  Gandhi  and 
,  "This  girl  shaves  me.  Can  you  believe  it?"  Once,  when  Lady  Mountbatten 
suited  him  at  the  Harijan  Colony  he  told  her,  "This  girl  shaves  me  without 

ng  soap,  and  I  fall  fast  asleep  during  the  process."  The  visitor  laughed 
ftrtily  at  this,  but  Manubehn  Gandhi  remarked,  "In  our  country  it  is 
’  ij tomary  to  brand  those  as  barbers  who  are  totally  inefficient."  He  pointed 
Fl ,  "How  difficult  it  is  to  receive  appreciation  gracefully  nowadays!"  At 


RB  little  dig,  all  those  around  could  not  help  but  laugh. 


When  Bob  Richards  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  who  with  the 
other  members  had  intervieivs  with  Jinnah,  Congress  Leaders  and  Gandhiji,  i 
by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  opened  his  conversation,  "Well,  Mr.  Jinnah," 
Gandhiji  burst  out  laughing,  "Hi,  hi,  hi,  you  flatter  me." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Gandhiji  had  been  pressing  Dinabandu  Andrews  for  some  time  to 
learn  how  to  spin  but  without  success.  On  Mirabehn's  arrival  he  said  to 
him  laughing,  "You  go  along  to  her  every  day  and  have  lessons".  "Must  I?" 
was  the  reply.  Dinabandu  did  learn  and  tried  hard.  Sitting  on  the  floor 
he  found  difficult.  Dinabandu' s  gentle  blue  eyes  looked  quite  pathetic  a. 
he  strove  in  vain  to  catch  the  knack.  It  had  tc  be  given  up.  Both  Mirabeh; 
and  Dinabandu  went  together  to  tell  Gandhiji,  who  scolded  him,  and  they 
both  had  a  hearty  laugh. 

*«,*«** 

His  mind  lost  none  of  its  quicksilver  alertness  as  the  years  went  b; 
nor  did  his  humour  lose  any  of  its  sparkle  even  when  the  final  tragedy- 
laden  chapter  of  India's  struggle  for  freedom  was  being  written  in  so  mud 
blood  and  tears.  Alan  Campbell  Johnson,  Mountbatten ' s  Press  Attache  during 
the  last  Viceroyalty,  saw  how  Gandhiji' s  "ever  present  sense  of  humour" 
continued  to  express  itself  even  when  momentous  issues  affecting  the 
destiny  of  India  were  in  the  balance.  Far  from  being  "an  old  man  in  his 
dotage",  Gandhiji  impressed  himself  on  this  shrewd  and  sophisticated  Briti 
official  as  a  man  who  "lives  with  the  intensity  of  youth  and  retains  the 
boyish  sense  of  fun  which  tragedy  and  the  passing  of  time  cannot  wither." 

Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  whom  Edgar  Snow  says  was  'Gal  Friday  to  Gandhi' 
herself  a  vivacious  woman  with  a  lovely  sense  of  humour  and  knew  Gandhiji 
in  all  his  many  aspects,  remembered  above  all  "that  happy  laugh  of  his" 
which  "seems  to  hold  all  the  undimmed  radiance  of  the  world's  childhood 
in  its  depths." 

To  be  greeted  by  his  smile  early  in  the  morning",  she  wrote,  "is 
sufficient  to  set  you  right  for  the  day.  He  is  the  most  delightful 
companion,  full  of  mirth  -  I  think  'mirth'  is  the  right  word,  a  sort  of 
infectious  gaiety,  too  light  for  humour,  too  tolerant  and  genial  for  wit,  I 
perhaps  amused  love'  would  be  a  possible  description.  He  has  a  charming 
trick  ^  of  humorous  self-deprecation,  as  when  he  calls  himself  a  'crank' 
or  a  quack  and  chuckles  at  some  recollections  of  outraged  authority 
which  he  has  ignored..  This  habit  of  mirth  draws  children  to  him,  naturally 
inevitably.  He  delights  in  their  company,  as  he  delights  in  all  the 
Franciscan  joys  -  birds,  flowers,  animals,  the  whole  of  nature." 

There  is,  surely,  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Gandhiji's  laughter, 
as  much  as  from  his  application  of  the  philosophy  of  non-violence  to  the 
conflicts  of  mankind.  If  we  could  laugh  a  little  more  at  our  own 
imperfections  and  shortcomings,  perhaps  the  fears  and  passions  which  divii 
the  nations  in  this  nuclear  age  would  begin  to  disperse  and  allow  the 
tender  plant  of  tolerance  to  blossom.  For  if  you  can  laugh  at  yourself 
and  with  others  without  malice  or  the  desire  to  hurt,  you  begin  to  find, 
as  Gandhiji  taught  that  fundamentally  all  men  are  brothers. 
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Thirty-seven  years  ago  Mr.  William  Rogers,  who  had  just  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in  the  Special  Class  Branch  of  Scotland 
Yard,  said  goodbye  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  the  Rome  to  Brindisi  express  as 
it  sped  the  Indian  leader  on  the  last  stage  of  his  return  home  after  the 
abortive  Round  Table  Conference  of  1931*  Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  the  two 
Police  Officers  who  were  assigned  to  look  after  Gandhi  during  the  whole 
of  his  four  months’  stay  in  England.  He  retired  from  the  police  force 
seven  years  ago,  and  now  lives  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  a  village  by  the  sea  near  Eastbourne.  I  visited  Mr.  Rogers  in 
his  bungalow  home  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  for  two  hours  he  told  me  how 
he,  like  so  many  others,  had  come  under  the  spell  of  Gandhi's  radiant 
personality.' 

"The  way  Gandhi  came  to  say  goodbye  to  us  in  the  train  that 
night  was  the  most  touching  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me  in  my 
life",  said  Mr.  Rogers.  "The  Brindisi  Express  left  Rome  at  ten  o’clock. 
We  had  seen  Mr.  Gandhi  into  his  compartment.  Ours  was  a  couple,  of  com¬ 
partments  along  the  corridor.  As  the  train  thundered  along  in  the  night, 

I  said  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Evans,  that  it  was  strange  to  think  we  would 
probably  never  see  the  Old  Chap  again  -  we  always  called  him  the  ’Old 
Chap'  or  the  'Old  Man',  just  as  a  son  might  speak  with  affection  and 
respect  of  his  father." 

"I  felt",  went  on  Mr.  Rogers,  "that  we  ought  to  go  to  his  com¬ 
partment  to  say  goodbye,  because  next  day  was  his  day  of  silence.  It  was 
about  ten  minutes  to  midnight.  Vie  didn't  go  to  see  him,  however,  as  we 
thought  he  would  be  asleep  as  it  was  so  late.  Then  to  my  intense  surprise 
the  door  opened  and  Gandhi  came  in.  He  held  out  his  watch,  hanging  on  its 
piece  of  tar  string,  and  said,  'Well,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Evans,  I  shall 
never  come  back  to  Europe  again.  But  I  should  like  to  spend  these  last 
few  minutes  with  you.  You  will  be  the  last  people  I  shall  speak  to  in 
Europe.  You  have  been  very  kind,  very  helpful  and  very  considerate,  and 
I  just  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  When  I  get  back  to 
India  I  shall  send  you  each  a  watch.  I  just  want  you  to  have  it  as  a 
little  token  of  my  gratitude  to  you." 

There  was  a  sort  of  embarrassed  silence  for  a  moment,  said  Mr. 
Rogers  as  he  gazed  out  of  the  windows  at  the  green  lawn  and  the  tulips. 
"For  a  moment  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  Then  I  said,  'Well,  Mr.  Gandhi, 

I  would  not  say  you  will  never  come  back  because,  you  know,  there's 
always  hope  that  your  cause  will  win.  Your  time  in  London  has  not  been 
wasted,  I'm  sure,  and  whatever  happens  I  shall  always  remember  that  I 
have  been  an  observer  of  history  being  made.'" 


Gandhi  then  said  to  the  two  police  officers,  ''Well,  it  is  one 
minute  to  12",  and  with  that  he  put  his  arms  around  them  in  a  farewell 
embrace,  left  them  and  went  back  to  his  compartment. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  the  Security  Shadow  for  many  of  the  kings, 
princes  and  statesmen  who  came  to  Britain  during  his  30  years  service  at 
Scotland  Yard,  treasures  the  memory  of  the  affectionate  way  Gandhi  said 
farewell.  He  was  then  a  young  ambitious  police  officer  of  3^+  and  until 
he  met  Gandhi  and  came  to  learn  something  of  his  philosophy  and  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  took  the  common  enough  view  in  England  at  that  time  that  the 
small  figure  dressed  in  a  dhoti  and  wearing  sandals  was  an  ’agitator' 
seeking  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  India. 

Mr.  Rogers  recalled  some  of  the  amusing  incidents  in  which  he  was 
involved  or  about  which  he  had  heard,  and  told  me  how  in  the  short  space 
of  four  months  he  came  to  have  a  profound  respect  and  affection  for  the 
great  Indian  leader.  He  showed  me  the  pocket  watch  which  Gandhi  sent  him 
from  India  soon  after  his  return,  on  the  back  of  which  is  inscribed, 

"With  Love.  To  Mr.  W. Rogers.  From  M.K. Gandhi.  1932".  He  wore  it  for  the 
next  20  years. 

Describing  how  he  first  met  Gandhi,  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  was  immed¬ 
iately  struck  by  his  extremely  friendly  and  modest  demeanour.  It  only 
took  a  few  days  to  realise  that  while  Gandhi  was  obviously  the  dominating 
figure  of  the  Conference,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  to  use  Mr.  Rogers' 
words,  "an  extremely  human  man". 

It  was  not  until  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  being  on 
duty  at  88  Knightsbridge ,  where  Gandhi  had  his  head  office,  or  at  Kingsley 
Hall,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  where  he  lived,  that  the  opportunity  came 
to  speak  with  him.  At  first  the  only  conversation  was  about  official 
matters,  about  Gandhi's  engagements  for  the  day,  and  to  advise  him  who  was 
waiting  outside  hoping  to  see  him  or  to  get  his  autograph.  For  the  first 
three  weeks,  said  Mr.  Rogers,  Gandhi  was  very  preoccupied  with  the  task 
in  hand.  From  then  onwards  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was  in  England  he 
seemed  to  be  more  relaxed.  He  started  to  make  weekend  visits  to  different 
places  in  the  country,  and  from  that  point  on  Mr.  Rogers  believes,  he  saw 
the  real  Gandhi.  Very  soon,  smiled  Mr.  Rogers,  instead  of  being  policemen 
engaged  in  the  protection  of  Mr.  Gandhi  -  he  always  referred  to  him  as 
'Mr.  Gandhi'  -  he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Evans,  became  members  of  Gandhi's 
suite.  It  often  happened  that  during  his  periods  of  duty  at  Knightsbridge 
Gandhi  would  invite  him  to  come  into  his  room  to  talk,  and  the  subjects 
ranged  from  bi-metallism  to  the  complexities  of  the  Hindu. caste  system. 

"I  was  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  Gandhi's  magnetic  personality", 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  "but  he  was  also  extremely  democratic,  extremely  human 
and  very  approachable.  As  he  sat  at  his  spinning  wheel  he  would  talk  to  me 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  about  why  India  was  struggling  for  independence 
the  civil  disobedience  movement,  his  family,  his  caste  and  anything  else 
I  cared  to  ask  about.  I  said  to  him  one  day,  'Mr.  Gandhi,  if  you  were  an 
ordinary  Indian  millworker,  would  you  rather  work  for  an  Indian  mill-owner 
or  a  British  one?'  He  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  'What  an  extraordinary 
question! '  Then  he  added,  'Of  course,  I  would  rather  work  for  a  British 
mill-owner,  the  conditions  are  better  and  the  pay  is  better.’" 

JI  then  said,  'Why,  then,  are  you  embarking  on  a  campaign  like 
this?'  and  he  replied  with  a  very  sweet  smile,  'Indians  are  a  very  emas- 


culated  people'  -  that  was  the  word  he  used,  'emasculated'  -  'and  they 
have  got  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  the  only  way  they  can  do  that  is 
i  through  the  campaign  we  are  engaged  on  now'." 

On  another  occasion  during  their  talks  in  the  little  room  in  Knights- 
bridge  Mr.  Rogers  asked  him,  'What  is  your  following?'  Gandhi  replied, 

'At  the  moment,  possibly  about  a  hundred  thousand.  But  let  a  policeman  lay 
a  lathi  on  my  back  and  my  following  will  become  millions.  These  are  the 
kind  of  people  I  am  fighting  for. ' 

Mr.  Rogers  remembered  with  a  smile  what  he  called  "Gandhi's  extra¬ 
ordinary  habit  of  wearing  a  Woolworth  note  pad  round  his  waist,  which  he  had 
to  replace  every  now  and  again  as  the  pages  were  used  up.  He  used  to  write 
with  the  left  hand  one  year  and  the  right  hand  the  next",  said  Mr.  Rogers. 
"He  wrote  in  longhand,  without  any  abbreviations,  and  when  he  passed  you 
one  of  these  notes  -  on  his  day  of  silence  -  his  face  would  light  up,  and 
you  would  form  the  opinion  that  he  was  saying,  'Yes,  I  am  rather  a  funny 
old  man,  but  this  is  the  way  I  do  things!'". 

Mr.  Rogers  recalled  the  day  Gandhi  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

:  With  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy  he  told  Mr.  Rogers,  'I  am  going  to  have  tea 
with  the  King  and  Queen  this  afternoon'.  Mr.  Rogers  then  said  to  him, 

;  'Mr.  Gandhi,  you  must  go  to  Moss  Brothers  (one  of  the  leading  West  End 

tailors)  at  once  to  get  a  tail  coat  and  top  hat'.  In  Mr.  Rogers'  own  words, 
"Gandhi  put  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  He  said  to  me,  'I  shall  go  to  Buckingham  Palace  dressed  exactly 
.  as  I  am  now' . 

I  - 

It  was  the  normal  thing  for  distinguished  guests  invited  to  take  tea 
with  the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  stay  for  about  an  hour  but 
:  Mr.  Gandhi  remained  for  90  minutes,  said  Mr.  Rogers. 

"When  he  came  from  the  Palace  and  got  into  his  car,  I  was  sitting  in 
the  back  with  him,  and  I  said,  'Tell  me,  Bapu,  what  happened?'  He  said, 
'They  were  a  lovely  couple'.  I  said,  'Did  you  enjoy  it?',  to  which 
Mr.  Gandhi  replied,  'I  have  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much.  The  Queen 
poured  tea.  The  King  stood  in  front  of  the  fire  as  every  English  gentleman 
does,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  played  with  his  keys.'"  Then, 
recalled  Mr.  Rogers,  Gandhi  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  'But  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  he  said. '  " 

Mr.  Rogers  went  on  to  talk  about  a  'crisis'  which  occured  at  Knights- 
bridge  when  Mr.  Gandhi's  false  teeth  were  left  in  the  car  in  error. 

"I  think  Mr.  Gandhi's  dentures  were  made  of  cast  iron,  they  were 
certainly  very  rudimentary",  commented  Mr.  Rogers  with  a  smile.  The  false 
!  teeth  were  mislaid  when  Mr.  Rogers  one  afternoon  took  the  car  to  take  some 
baskets  of  fruit  from  Kingsley  Hall  to  Knightsbridge .  Later  that  day 
Gandhi  wanted  his  tea,  but  Miss  Slade  hunted  high  and  low  without  finding 
his  dentures.  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Knightsbridge ,  received  a  telephone  call  from 
a  frantic  Miss  Slade  who  told  him,  "You  have  Bapu's  teeth.  He  cannot  eat 
1  any  fruit". 

Mr.  Rogers  drove  quickly  back  to  Kingsley  Hall,  having  discovered  the 
dentures  in  the  car,  fully  expecting,  as  he  told  me,  "to  see  Mr.  Gandhi 
j  perfectly  annoyed,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  be.  To  my  amazement  and 


relief  he  roared  his  head  off,  burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  and  said, 

'You  did  it  on  purpose  and  played  a  practical  joke  on  me!' 

. 

Mr.  Rogers  believes  to  this  day  that  Gandhi  really  thought  that  a 
joke  had  been  played  on  him.  To  joke  was  to  be  human,  and  although  he  was 
(as  he  thought)  the  object  of  the  joke,  he  could  share  the  laughter  of 
those  whom  he  believed  to  have  played  it  on  him. 

Two  other  impressions  of  Gandhi  stand  out  in  Mr.  Rogers'  memory  - 
first,  the  way  the  Cockney  kids  of  the  East  End  of  London  took  to  him,  and 
second,  the  way  English  students  at  a  prep,  school  in  Switzerland  stood  and 
cheered  him  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  talk  Gandhi  gave  on  Indian  history. 

The  children  of  London's  East  End,  said  Mr.  Rogers,  were  m  those 
days  probably  the  most  sophisticated  and  cocky  in  the  world.  You  would 
have  thought,  he  said,  that  when  this  ugly-looking  little  man,  dressed  in 
his  loin  cloth  and  dhoti  and  sandals,  went  there  they  would  catcall  him, 
whistle  and  make  fun  of  him.  Yet  within  a  week  they  were  following  him 
about,  catching  hold  of  his  hand  and  walking  along  with  him  in  the  most 
friendly  way.  Mr.  Rogers  noted  how  Gandhi  was  never  impatient  with  these 
poor  ragged  children,  no  matter  how  they  crowded  round  him.  He  would  talk 
and  play  with  them,  and  never  once  did  they  take  advantage  of  him. 

"The  only  occasion  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  with  Mr.  Gandhi  ; 
that  I  saw  a  demonstration  of  bad  behaviour",  Mr.  Rogers  said,  "was  when  he 
visited  Romain  Rolland  in  Switzerland.  We  were  walking  in  the  woods  near 
Romain  Rolland' s  villa  when  some  young  English  boys,  who  were  pupils  at  a 
preparatory  school  close  by,  began  to  shout  and  make  fun  of  Gandhi.  I  walked; 
over  to  them  to  tell  them  I  did  not  think  they  were  behaving  at  all  well. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Mr.  Gandhi  told  me  he  was  going  to  this  school  to 
address  the  boys.  I  decided  to  visit  the  headmaster  beforehand  to  see  what 
the  arrangements  were.  The  headmaster  asked  me  whether  Gandhi  would  stand 
or  sit  to  speak  to  the  boys.  I  told  him  that  he  should  provide  a  nice  big 
table,  with  a  rug  on  it,  and  that  Gandhi  would  sit  in  the  Indian  fashion 
to  deliver  his  talk.  The  headmaster  then  wanted  to  know  what  Mr.  Gandhi 
would  talk  to  the  boys  about.  'I've  no  idea',  I  told  him,  'but  I  assure 
you,  whatever  he  says  will  be  well  worth  listening  to'. 

Gandhi  went  to  the  school  and  spoke  to  the  boys  for  over  an  hour  on 
Indian  history  from  pre— Mogul  times  to  the  present  day,  and  ended  by  paying 
a  tribute  to  British  rule  in  India,  especially  praising  the  Civil  Service. ° 
The  English  boys,  all  of  them  sons  of  well-to-do  parents,  listened  to  him 
in  complete  silence,  and  when  he  got  up  to  leave  they  formed  a  passage  way 
for  him  to  pass  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo." 

To  Mr.  Rogers  at  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  Gandhi 
reconciled  his  campaign  against  British  rule  in  India  with  his  claim  that  he 
bore  no  hatred  or  ill-will  towards  Britain  or  the  British  people.  It  puzzled 
Mr.  Rogers  earnest  and  logical  mind  why  Gandhi  should  be  so  determined  to 
see  Britain  leave  India  when  he  took  every  opportunity  to  express  in  public 
his  admiration  for  what  he  called  "the  wonderful  British  nation,  4,000  of 
whose  people  had  ruled  a  country  of  400  millions  for  l60  years." 

One  day  when  they  were  together  at  Kingsley  Hall,  Mr.  Rogers  could  not 
help  asking  Gandhi  if  he  were  not  really  anti-British.  Gandhi  showed 
surprise  at  this  question  and  exclaimed,  "Good  heavens!  No!"  Gandhi  added, 


!,I  have  as  many  English  friends  as  I  have  Indian  friends.  Take  yourself  - 
you  are  an  English  policeman,  and  I  regard  you  as  my  friend.” 

After  all  these  years  Mr.  Rogers,  who  now  has  a  jewellery  business  in 
nastbourne ,  looks  back  on  his  meeting  with  Gandhi  as  one  of  the  greatest 
experiences  in  his  life. 
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In  nearly  all  the  photographs  of  Gandhi  taken  during  his  visit  to  London 
for  the  Round  Table  Conference,  a  powerful,  burly  figure  is  invariably  present 
near  the  frail  Mahatma.  He  was  Detective  Inspector  W.H. Evans,  then  30  years 
of  age,  who  was  selected  by  Scotland  Yard's  Special  Security  Branch  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  Gandhiji  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in 
England.  In  those  four  months  this  practical,  hard-headed  detective  from  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  in  Wales,  who  was  for  30  years  the  personal  bodyguard  of 
monarchs  and  statesmen  from  a  score  of  different  countries,  was  drawn  to  the 
Mahatma  like  a  son  to  his  father.  They  never  met  again  after  Gandhiji' s  return 
to  India,  but  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  Mr.  Evans  by  this  acquaintance 
with  Gandhi  that  he  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  on  learning  of  the  Mahatma's 
; death. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  on  his  retirement  from  the  Police  became  a  Private 
Investigator,  told  me  that  if  he  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  quality 
that  impressed  him  most  about  Gandhi,  it  was  his  "deep  humility". 

"When  I  was  called  in  at  Scotland  Yard  and  told  that  I  was  assigned  to 
this  duty  of  ensuring  Mr.  Gandhi's  security,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  him 
except  what  I  had  read  in  the  papers",  Mr.  Evans  recalled.  "The  Chief 
Superintendent  called  me  in  and  said,  'Gandhi  is  coming  to  London,  and  I’m 
appointing  you  to  make  all  arrangements  for  his  safety.  It's  absolutely  vital 
that  nothing  at  all  happens  to  him  while  he  is  in  England.  I'm  relying  on  you.'" 

Mr.  Evans,  taking  a  puff  at  his  pipe,  recalled  how  he  had  commented  in 
cumorous  vein,  'What!  Not  even  a  burst  tyre!'  and  how  he  had  regarded  the  task 
at  first  as  just  another  assignment,  all  in  the  day's'  work. 

"Of  all  the  famous  figures  whose  personal  safety  I  was  concerned  with 
[luring  my  long  career  in  the  Police  -  Poincare,  Lloyd  George,  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
the  King  of  Siam,  Winston  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
and  scores  of  others  -  Gandhi  was  undoubtedly  the  most  fearless.  The  idea  that 
someone  might  want  to  harm  him  never  entered  his  mind.  He  had  no  regard  for 
his  personal  safety.  Sometimes,  when  we  were  a  bit  late  for  an  official 
ippointment,  the  car  in  which  we  were  travelling  would  put  on  a  burst  of  70 
>r  more  miles  an  hour.  I  was  always  with  Gandhi  in  the  car,  and  he  never  once 
{showed  any  concern. 

1"His  lack  of  concern  for  his  physical  well-being  or  safety  distressed  me 
sometimes.  For  example,  when  we  were  crossing  the  Channel  on  his  visit  to 


Europe  en  route  to  India,  he  stood  on  deck  in  the  driving  rain,  and  I  was 
alarmed  in  case  he  should  catch  cold.  I  urged  him  to  go  below,  but  he  would 
not.  I  said  to  him,  'You  are  obstinate,  Mr.  Gandhi' ,  but  he  just  smiled. 


"When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  something,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  make  him  change  it.  He  was  determined  to  travel  third 
class  on  the  journey  across  Europe  to  Brindisi.  I  thought  this  was  unsuit¬ 
able  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  travel  first,  but  he  would  have  none  of 
it . 

"It  amazed  me  where  he  gathered  his  energies  from,  for  he  ate  so 
little.  I  was  with  him  12  to  l8  hours  a  day,  and  all  he  seemed  to  eat  was 
grated  carrot,  a  piece  of  banana,  and  goat's  milk. 


"He  had  in  his  being  a  charm  and  magnetism  which  I  have  seen  in  no 
other  great  figure.  I  remember  one  day,  in  Knightsbridge ,  we  were  walking 
a  short  distance  when  we  passed  some  workmen  digging  up  the  road  with 
pneumatic  drills.  When  they  saw  Gandhi  approaching,  in  his  dhoti  and 
sandals,  they  turned  to  look,  and  one  of  them  called  out  after  him,  'Gawd 
Blimey!  It's  Old  Gandhi  (pronouncing  the  name  Gandh-eye).' 


"Gandhi",  recalled  Mr.  Evans,  "stopped  and,  looking  towards  the 
workmen  who  were  grinning  broadly  at  their  mate's  joke,  he  bowed  towards 
them.  It  was  a  gesture  which  immediately  had  the  effect  of  turning  their 
good-humoured  ridicule  into  sudden  respect.  They  made  no  more  remarks  as 
he  passed  on. " 


Those  who  came  with  Gandhi,  recalled  Mr.  Evans,  were  always  concerned 
with  his  welfare,  especially  Mrs.  Naidu,  the  poetess,  who  used  to  chivvy 
him,  and  Mira  Ben,  who  used  to  fuss  around  him.  He  took  her  fussing  with 
good  natured  tolerance. 

"There  were  many  times  when  I  myself,  whose  job  was  to  look  after  his 
security,  had  to  treat  him  rather  like  a  baby.  One  day  when  it  was  very  cold 
and  we  were  leaving  Knightsbridge,  I  just  couldn't  let  him  drive  about  in 
the  cold.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  blue  with  cold.  So  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Oliver,  the  housekeeper  at  Knightsbridge,  and  asked  her  to  let 
me  have  some  blankets  to  wrap  round  him  in  the  car  and  a  couple  of  hot 
water  bottles.  He  must  have  remonstrated,  but  I  got  my  way." 


Much  of  Mr.  Evans'  time  was  taken  up  in  keeping  away  from  Gandhi  the 
numerous  callers  of  all  kinds,  including  Pressmen  from  many  countries 
anxious  to  interview  him,  who  came  to  Knightsbridge.  One  of  these,  recalled 
Mr.  Evans,  was  Mr.  George  Allison,  manager  of  the  Arsenal  Football  team, 
who  at  that  time  was  London  representative  of  the  Hurst  Press  of  America. 

Mr.  Evans,  as  he  knew  Mr.  Allison  quite  well,  said  he  would  ask  Gandhi  to 
grant  him  an  interview. 

'You  know  very  well  that  I  don't  see  journalists,  Mr.  Evans',  said 
Gandhi,  but  he  added,  'Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?'  and  on  being  told  that 
he  was,  said,  'Alright,  then,  I  will  see  him.' 

There  was  another  occasion  when  Gandhi  arrived  in  Paris  when  Mr. Evans, 
as  he  put  it,  had  no  alternative  but  to  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  into  the 
car  waiting  outside  the  Gare  du  Nord  station.  A  great  throng  of  people  had 
turned  up  to  see  Gandhi,  and  an  excited  gendarme,  unable  to  control  the  mill¬ 
ing  crowd  as  Gandhi  left  the  station,  kept  treading  on  the  Mahatma's  heels. 


Mr.  Evans,  whose  favourite  sport  was  rugby,  recalled,  "I  picked  up 
Gandhi,  who  only  weighed  90  lbs,  under  one  arm,  and  the  gesticulating 
gendarme  under  the  other,  and  carried  them  quickly  towards  the  waiting 

car." 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  one  of  his  chief  worries  was  to  get  Gandhi  to 
his  official  appointments  on.  time.  "Neither  Gandhi  nor  those  who  came  with 
him  to  London  had  any  idea  of  punctuality  or  of  distances  in  London.  Gandhi 
relied  on  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  see  that  he  arrived  at 
his  appointments  in  good  time.  On  one  occasion  in  Darwen,  in  Lancashire, 
Gandhi  was  addressing  a  big  crowd  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  He  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  that  evening,  and  time  was  running  short.  So  I  went  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  whispered  to  him,  'Mr.  Gandhi,  this  meeting  has  got  to  finish  at 
once.  You  have  an  appointment. '  He  turned  to  the  audience  and  said  with  a 
smile,  ’My  private  detective  and  most  intimate  English  friend,  Mr.  Evans, 
says  this  meeting  has  to  finish  as  I  am  wanted  elsewhere',  and  with  that 
he  rose  and  I  went  with  him  out  of  the  hall. 

"He  always  told  people  that  I  was  his  'most  intimate  English  friend 
and  private  detective',"  said  Mr.  Evans.  "Once,  towards  the  end  of  his 
stay  in  London,  when  Gandhi  had  been  to  see  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  I  was  told  that  Sir  Herbert  wanted  to  see  me.  I  knocked  on  his  door 
and  entered,  apologised  for  my  appearance  (I  hadn't  shaved  for  two  days, 
as  I  simply  hadn't  had  the  time),  and  said  that  I  understood  he  -wished  to 
see  me. 


"Gandhi  was  in  the  Minister's  room,  and  while  the  Minister  was 
wondering  why  he  wanted  to  see  me,  Gandhi  said,  'Oh  yes,  Sir  Herbert,  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  my  private  detective  and  my  most 
intimate  English  friend'." 

Among  the  people  who  came  to  see  Gandhi  were  representatives  of  the 
Indian  Communist  Party  in  London. 

"I  told  him  that  they  had  called,  and  that  I  was  rather  concerned 
about  leaving  him  alone  with  them.  I  suggested  that  I  should  stay  in  the 
room,  but  he  replied,  'You  know,  Mr.  Evans,  I  do  not  fear  anything.  Let 
them  come  in,  I  will  manage  them'." 

While  they  were  with  Gandhi,  Mr.  Evans  entered  the  room  now  and  again 
to  see  that  everything  was  alright. 

"Gandhi  was  as  true  as  his  word",  commented  Mr.  Evans,  "for  from 
what  I  heard  he  tied  them  completely  up  in  knots." 

Mr.  Evans  often  had  long  talks  with  Gandhi  at  Knight sbridge ,  with 
Gandhi  doing  most  of  the  talking  in  reply  to  Mr.  Evans's  questions. 

"I  said  to  him  once,  'Mr.  Gandhi,  how  long  do  you  think  you  will 
live?'  He  gave  me  one  of  his  charming  smiles  and  replied,  'Until  my  work 
is  completed'.  I  said,  'Perhaps  you  will  have  to  wait  until  you  are  a 
hundred',  and  he  rejoined,  'That  may  well  be  the  case.' 

"He  had  such  inner  serenity,  combined  with  a  will  that,  was  unconquer¬ 
able,  that  I  believe  he  could  have  lived  until  he  was  120",  commented 
Mr.  Evans.  "I  have  never  seen  a  man  in  whom  the  will  to  achieve  his  goal 


was  so  strong.  Churchill  and  Lloyd  George  were  men  of  great  will  power , 
but  Gandhi's  will  was  of  the  kind  that  is  unconquerable.” 

During  one  of  their  talks  Mr.  Evans  said  to  the  Mahatma,  'Mr.  Gandhi, 
there  is  something  I  don't  quite  understand.  You  seem  to  believe  in  so 
many  things  at  the  same  time.  You  believe  in  Unitarianism,  in  Nonconformism, 
in  the  Quaker  Movement,  you  address  Catholics  and  Methodists,  and  you 
yourself  are  a  Hindu  -  what  does  it  all  mean?' 

"Gandhi  replied  with  a  smile,  'Well,  Mr.  Evans,  we  are  all  trying  to 
find  our  way  to  Heaven,  aren't  we?'” 

The  last  time  Mr.  Evans  saw  Gandhi  was  when  he  boarded  the  ship  at 
Brindisi  on  his  return  journey.  On  the  train  from  Rome  to  Brindisi  Gandhi 
came  to  say  goodbye  to  Mr.  Evans  and  to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  other  detective 
who  looked  after  Gandhi. 

'I  would  like  to  show  my  appreciation  for  all  you  have  done',  Gandhi 
said.  'Do  you  need  any  money?' 

'No  '  . 

'Then  I  shall  send  you  the  best  watch  I  can  get  when  I  return  to 
India  as  a  token  of  my  regard',  said  Gandhi  and  added,  'I  shall,  of  course, 
go  to  prison  when  I  get  back  to  India,  but  I  shall  send  you  the  watch  all 
the  same. ' 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Evans's  most  treasured  possessions. 

Years  later,  on  returning  home  one  evening,  Mr.  Evans  heard  from  his 
wife  the  news  of  Gandhi's  death. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it",  said  Mr.  Evans,  "Who  could  have  fired 
bullets  into  such  a  gentle  soul  as  Gandhi?  I  could  not  ke.ep  back  my  tears. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  to  be  alone.  I  paced  up  and  down  my  room,  and  a 
feeling  of  rage  came  over  me.  I  went  downstairs  and  said  to  my  wife, 

'If  I  could  get  hold  of  the  murderer  I  feel  as  though  I  could  kill  him 
with  my  own  hands.'" 


"I  have  long  felt  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  India  to  give  talks  on 
my  memories  of  Gandhi",  said  Mr.  Evans.  "I  am  getting  on  in  years,  but 
perhaps  one  day  I  shall  do  so." 


HOW  THESE  INTERVIEWS  CAME  TO __BE  DONE 

June  14,  1958. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  enclose  herewith  some  further  recollections  of  Gandhian 
humour  by  my  wife  and  myself.  ......  I  understand  that  Mr.  John  C. 

Vine,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  journalistic  friend,  has  sent 
you  the  report  of  an  interview  that  he  had  with  ex— Chief  Inspector 
Rogers,  who  was  one  of  police-officers  who  helped  to  look  after 
Gandhiji  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Round  Table  Conference  in  London, 
in  19.pl*  I  hope  that  you  have  received  it.  He  is  also  trying  to 
contact  Mr.  Rogers  colleague  at  that  time,  ex— Chief  Inspector  Evans, 
Miss  Muriel  Lester,  and  Rev.  Reginald  Sorensen,  M.P.  at  my  suggestion. 
With  all  good  wishes,  H.S.L.POLAK. 
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Dr.  K.  M.  Pardhy  was  a  young  doctor  of  30  when  he  first  came  to  know 
j  Gandhi  5^  years  ago.  He  had  gone  to  Durban  to  serve  with  the  British  Army 

in  the  Boer  War,  and  stayed  with  Gandhi  for  a  short  while. 

"I  remember  telling  him  my  experience  while  travelling  from  Bombay  to 
Durban",  Dr.  Pardhy  recalled  when  I  talked  with  him  in  his  flat  in  Bays- 
water,  where  he  lives  with  his  daughter,  Urmila.  "On  my  first  day  out  I 
sat  down  to  dinner  and  was  served  with  a  dish  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  was,  of  course,  a  strict  vegetarian.  I  was  reluctant  to  make  a  fuss  at 
the  dining  table,  so  I  picked  up  my  knife,  cut  this  strange  food  and  put  a 

piece  in  my  mouth.  I  tried  to  chew  it,  and  suddenly  felt  as  though  I  had 

a  mouthful  of  needles.  The  food  was  fish,  which  I  had  never  tasted  before. 

I  put  what  I  had  in  my  mouth  on  my  plate  as  discreetly  as  possible,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal  ate  vegetables  only.  When  I  told  Gandhi  what  had 
happened  he  laughed  and  said,  ’It  served  you  jolly  well  right!  You  should 
have  asked  what  it  was  you  had  been  given!'" 

Dr.  Pardhy  added,  "It  was  one  of  Gandhi's  endearing  characteristics 
i  that  he  could  always  see  the  funny  side  of  things,  even  where  matters  of 
)  serious  importance  were  concerned.  I  remember  another  occasion,  this  time 
:  in  Birmingham  when  Gandhi  came  for  the  Round  Table  Conference,  when  he  made 
!  a  wry  joke  also  on  the  question  of  food.  We  had  arranged  a  dinner  party 
at  a  hotel  in  Gandhi's  honour,  and  on  the  menu  was  ox-tail  soup.  Gandhi 
looked  at  the  menu  and  exclaimed  with  a  chuckle,  'I  am  not  going  to  taste 
an  ox's  tail!'  A  man  who  felt  so  deeply  on  the  question  of  animal  slaughter 
as  Gandhi  did  might  very  well  have  been  angry  or  displeased  that  the  menu 
should  have  contained  this  item.  But  Gandhi,  tolerating  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  could  make  a  joke  of  it.  I  never  at  any  time  saw  him  angry  over 
anything.  His  mind  grasped  the  funny  side  of  such  situations." 

The  nearest  thing  to  being  angry  in  Dr.  Pardhy' s  experience  was  on 
an  occasion  when  Gandhi,  together  with  Mrs.  Sarojaini  Naidu,  was  present 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Indian  Medical  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
Gandhi  sat  and  listened  as  one  Indian  after  another  rose  and  talked  at 
considerable  length  and  no  little  repetition  about  the  ideals  and  objects 
of  the  proposed  association.  After  about  half  an  hour  of  this  rather 
long-winded  discussion,  said  Dr.  Pardhy,  Gandhi  got  up  and  walked  out  of 
the  meeting. 

"Those  of  us  who  were  aware  of  how  tedious  some  of  the  speeches  had 
been  realised  immediately  that  Gandhi  was  saying,  in  effect,  'All  this 
verbiage  is  a  waste  of  my  time.  If  you  don't  mind,  gentlemen,  I  must  go.'" 


Mrs.  Naidu  remarked  to  him,  "This  is  typical  of  Gandhi ji.  He  won't  put 
up  easily  with  what  he  regards  as  nonsense." 

During  his  visit  to  England  for  the  R.T.C.,  said  Dr.  Pardhy ,  Gandhi 
went  to  Birmingham  where  he  stayed  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  Woodbrooke 
College  Settlement,  with  C.F. Andrews. 

"I  knew  he  was  very  fond  of  music",  said  Dr.  Pardhy,  who  for  over  40 
years  was  surgeon  at  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  "and  as  I  was  an  enthusiastic 
sittar  player  I  went  there  one  afternoon  with  my  instrument  to  play  for  him. 
I  happened  to  choose  the  day  when  Gandhi  was  silent,  and  after  I  had  played, 
quite  forgetting  his  period  of  silence  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my 
playing.  I  realised  it  was  his  silent  day  when  he  took  a  piece  of  paper  and 
began  writing  on  it.  I  still  have  that  small  piece  of  paper  from  his 
scribbling  pad.  On  it  he  had  written,  'I  like  sittar  music.  But  I  want  to 
sleep.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  heavy  night  tomorrow.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Pardhy 
and  Urmila '  .  " 

Dr.  Pardhy  showed  me  this  treasured  note,  on  which  Gandhi  had  written 
the  date  -  17/10/31  -  together  with  a  postcard  dated  12/6/25  written  from 
Sabarmati  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Pardhy ' s  three  children.  It  reads: 

"My  dear  little  friends.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  Anand, 

Maline  and  Urmila.  You  have  all  very  sweet  names  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  as  sweet  as  your  names.  You  must  seek  me  out  when  you  come  here. 
Meanwhile,  with  love  to  you  all  and  regards  to  father  and  mother. 

M. K. Gandhi. " 

Later,  when  the  doctor  still  asked  Gandhi  to  express  an  opinion  of  his 
playing,  the  Mahatma  replied  playfully,  "Yes,  you  played  very  well,  -  but 
not  well  enough  to  make  me  break  my  silence!" 


Dr.  Pardhy  and  his 
wife  entertained 
Gandhi  to  dinner  at 
| their  house  in 
H  Edgbaston,  Birmingha 
There  were  about  50 
§|  Indians  present, 

If  recalled  Dr.  Pardhy, 
ff  and  while  they  all  h 
||  a  very  good  Indian 
if  meal,  Gandhi  ate 
^mostly  lettuce.  When 
the  time  came  for 
Gandhi  to  leave, 

V  Ye/// f  Dr.  Pardhy  noticed  t 
h/iO ///. /I  there  were  several 
^ Englishmen  sitting  i 
a  car  outside  the 
house.  They  were,  in 
fact,  plain  clothes 
detectives  who  accorr 
panied  Gandhi  wherev J] 
he  went. 


MI  said  to  Gandhi,  'You  are  never  left  alone.  You  are  always  being 
trailed  by  policemen' ,  to  which  he  replied  with  a  smile,  'Oh,  never  mind 
/hat :  I  take  that  as  a  compliment S ' M 


The  security  precautions  taken  by  Scotland  Yard  led  to  another  quick 
shaft  of  Gandhi's  humour.  It  was  when  he  was  leaving  Birmingham.  He 
entrained  at  New  Street  Station,  and  when  he  entered  his  compartment  with 
:iis  secretary,  three  or  four  British  policemen  immediately  stood  guard 
.n  the  corridor,  barring  admission  to  all  comers. 


"I  said  to  Gandhi,  'I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
journey' ,  and  he  immediately  commented, 

Oh  yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  enjoy  my 
solitude!'  He  meant",  added  Dr.  Pardhy, 

'that  after  being  constantly  surrounded 
>y  people  of  all  interests  and  pursuits 
.nxious  to  talk  with  him,  the  policemen 
rere  really  doing  him  a  service  in 
ireventing  any  visitors  for  the  next 
‘ew  hours  as  the  train  sped  him  back  to 
jondon.  " 


Gandhi  would  have  appreciated  the 
fitty  remark  made  by  the  Bombay  Chief 
f  Police  who  at  that  time  was  in  London 
.nd  who  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  small 
arty  which  Dr.  Pardhy  attended.  There 
ad  been  many  disturbances  in  Bombay 
nd  numerous  arrests,  recalled  Dr.  Pardhy, 
nd  this  led  him  to  remark  to  the  Chief 
f  Police  that  a  large  force  of  police 
as  needed  to  keep  the  situation  under 
ontrol.  To  this  the  Chief  of  Police 
eplied,  'Oh  no,  we  don't  require  a 
!arge  force  of  police.  We  rely  on  one 
eally  outstanding  policeman  to  maintain 
aw  and  order.  ' 


"And  who  might  he  be?"  asked  Dr. 
ardhy. 


"Why" , said  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  of  course!" 


Miss  Urmila  Pardhy,  who  was  l4  at 
he  time,  recalled  how  excited  she  and 
er  brothers  were  when  they  learned 
andhi  was  coming  to  dine  with  them. 


"Mother  spread  a  large  white  sheet  on  the  floor,  with  cushions,  so 
b.at  we  should  all  sit  around  in  Indian  fashion.  I  remember  vividly  to  this 
ay  how  I  opened  a  box  of  dates,  removed  the  top  sheet  of  cellophane  and 
ffered  Gandhi  a  date  with  the  little  wooden  fork  that  is  included  in  such 
frxes. 


"'Child,  child!'  he  exclaimed,  'why  don't  you  use  the  fingers  that 
God  gave  you!’  It  was  a  gentle  remonstrance,  made  with  his  wonderful 
smile. 


"Father  was  bringing  Gandhi ji  in  his  car,  and  I  had  been  detailed  to 
stand  at  the  porch  to  greet  and  welcome  him",  added  Miss  Pardhy.  "I 
immediately  sensed  his  utmost  simplicity  of  character.  With  Rabindranath 
Tagore  you  felt  on  seeing  him,  'Ah,  the  grand  man  has  arrived!'  But  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  I  said  afterwards  about  Gandhi  that  he  was  so  homely 
and  simple  a  man  that  you  felt  you  could  ask  him  after  the  meal  to  help 
in  the  washing  up,  and  that,  great  man  as  he  was,  he  would  do  so  as  though 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world." 

Journalists,  M.Ps.  and  other  people  who  met  Gandhi  naturally  wanted 
to  ask  his  views  on  all  aspects  of  Indian  politics  and  social  problems. 

At  one  meeting,  held  at  Gower  Street  arranged  by  J. F. Horrabin,  the  editor 
of  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  was  among  those  who  put  many  questions  to 
Gandhi.  He  wanted  to  know,  for  example,  what  Gandhi's  solution  was  for  the 
caste  system. 


"With  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  a  chuckle,  Gandhi  replied,  'Oh, 
leave  that  matter  to  India  -  she  will  solve  it  in  good  time. 

"He  was  never  upset  or  offended  by  what  you  might  call  'nasty 
political  questions'  put  to  him  about  India",  commented  Dr.  Pardhy.  "His 
advice  always  was,  'There's  no  need  to  worry.  Every  nation  has  had  to 
go  through  similar  periods  of  social  development.  Everything  will  come 
right  in  the  end. ' " 

*  \ 

About  Gandhi's  audience  with  the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace, 

Dr.  Pardhy  recalls  being  told  that  Gandhi,  on  being  asked  if  he  would  not 
don  Western  dress  to  meet  Their  Majesties,  swiftly  replied,  "I  shall  go 
as  I  am.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  offend  Their  Majesties  by  wearing 
something  else  instead  of  my  dhoti  and  sandals." 
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Mrs.  M.  Rollason ,  wife  of  a  Borough  Council  street-cleaner,  who  lives 
in  the  East  End  of  London  near  Kingsley  Hall,  distinctly  remembers  her 
first  meeting  with  Gandhi  one  Saturday  morning  28  years  ago.  She  was 
returning  from  shopping  and  on  turning  the  corner  of  the  street  where  she 
lived  she  saw  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  outside  her  house. 


"I  thought  that  something  must  be  wrong,  and  hurried  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was",  she  told  me.  "When  I  arrived  at  my  house,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  a  visitor  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  Mr.  Gandhi. 


"After  introductions,  Mr.  Gandhi  was  very  interested  in  my  shopping 
basket.  I  had  to  tell  him  the  prices  of  everything  I  had  bought.  He  seemed 
very  interested  to  find  out  for  himself  how  we  lived.  I  put  the  basket  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Gandhi  picked  up  a  loaf  and  asked,  'How  much  was  this?'  I 
told  him  four  pence-ha ' penny.  'Four  pence-ha ' penny  for  bread?’  I  said 
Yes  .  Then  I  had  sugar;  he  asked  the  price  of  the  sugar.  When  he  went 


downstairs  I  had  crowds  and  crowds  round  the  door,  you'd  think  it  was 
a  bonfire  night  and  everybody  was  happy  and  they  said:  'Ain't  he  lovely?' 

"While  this  was  going  on,  the  crowd,  including  a  large  number  of 
children,  were  patiently  waiting  for  him  to  leave. 

"The  second  time  I  met  him  was  at  a  social  evening,  a  joy  night,  at 
Kingsley  Hall.  There  during  the  evening  Mr.  Gandhi  greeted  me  like  an 
old  friend.  There  was  dancing.  While  talking,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  dance.  I  got  up,  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  'Come  on, 

Mr.  Gandhi,  let's  have  a  dance.'  He  said,  'I  am  afraid  I  can't  dance.' 

He  was  very  pleased  when  I  asked  him,  and  he  turned  round  to  Muriel 
Lester  and  said,  'You'll  have  to  teach  me  to  dance'  and  added,  'I  shall 
certainly  dance.'  Pointing  to  a  stick  in  his  hand  he  said,  'This  shall 
be  my  partner.'  But  he  still  managed  to  get  around  and  speak  to  everyone. 
It  was  an  evening  I  shall  never  forget." 

Mrs.  Rollason  said  that  what  most  impressed  her  about  Gandhi  was  the 
tremendous  gift  he  had  for  making  people  feel  at  ease.  Another  picture 
she  carries  in  her  mind's  eye  is  of  the  way  the  children  flocked  round 
him  and  followed  him  for  long  distances. 

"In  fact,  they  would  wait  outside  -Kingsley  Hall  for  him  and  accompany 
him  on  his  walks. 

"In  Kingsley  Hall  itself  a  room  was  set  aside  for  Mr.  Gandhi  for 
prayers.  In  this  room  was  his  spinning  wheel.  This  was  left  by  him  when 
he  returned  home  to  India.  Everyone  who  visited  Kingsley  Hall  afterwards 
never  left  without  seeing  this  room." 

Mrs.  Rollason  told  me  that  quite  recently  another  Indian  visitor  to 
England,  Mr.  Moraji,  came  to  pay  a  special  call  at  Kingsley  Hall  to  see 
the  room  and  to  offer  prayers. 

The  spinning  wheel  that  Gandhi  used  was  taken  some  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  Kingsley  Hall  to  a  small  village  in  Gloucestershire  to  be  used, 
along  with  others,  for  the  teaching  of  children.  Miss  Muriel  Lester,  who 
was  closely  associated  with  Kingsley  Hall,  had  said  that  she  knew  Gandhi 
would  want  it  to  be  used  in  this  way. 

"I  don't  think  that  anyone  who  saw  or  met  Mr.  Gandhi  would  ever 
forget  him",  said  Mrs.  Rollason.  "He  was  a  truly  great  man." 

************************************************************************* 
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"Gandhi's  sense  of  fun  was  one  of  the  many  qualities  that  endeared 
you  to  him.  His  laughter  was  not  loud,  but  his  humour  was  warm  and  simple, 
never  giving  offence,  and  he  always  enjoyed  hearing  jokes  against  himself 
and,  indeed,  of  telling  jokes  that  underlined  his  own  mannerisms  and 
habits".  This  was  how  Mr.  Fenner  Brockway,  M.P.,  ardent  champion  of 
Indian  independence  for  30  years,  who  was  himself  born  in  India,  summed 
up  for  me  his  many  memories  of  Gandhi. 


Puffing  reflectively  at  his  familiar  pipe  as  we  talked  in. the 
Dining  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brockway  said,  "Gandhi  s  humour 
was  slightly  quaint  and  quizzical.  He  loved  little  stories  against  himself. 
I  have  this  picture  of  him  in  my  mind:  he  would  be  speaking  with. some. of 
us  and  then  the  conversation  would  end  and  he  would  go  on  with  his  spin¬ 
ning.  Then  after  a  while  his  face  would  light  up  and  he  would  say ,  I 
expect  you  are  wondering  what  I  am  smiling  at!'  Of  course,  he  would  never 
tell  us. 

"What  I  call  his  'slanting'  humour  was  well  revealed  on  one  occasion 
in  South  Africa  when  the  European  lawyers  wanted  to  keep  him  from  practic¬ 
ing  in  court.  He  just  went  to  the  court  and,  when  the  magistrate  asked, 
f Who  is  rising  for  the  defence?'  Gandhi  stood  up,  wearing  his  Indian 
costume.  The  magistrate  ruled  that  he  hadn't  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
Gandhi  left.  There  was  more  eloquence  in  his  departure  than  any  verbal 
protest. " 

In  1928  Mr.  Brockway  was  invited  to  attend  the  Indian  National 

Congress  and  the  T.U.C.  meeting  in  Madras.  The  day  before  Congress  opened 

he  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  entered  hospital.  Gandhi,  whom  he  had 

known  since  1919  when  he  became  joint  secretary,  with  Said  Hussein,  of 

the  British  Committee  of  Congress,  visited  him  in  hospital  every  day  of 
the  Congress  session. 

"One  of  the  days  he  came  to  see  me  was  his  day  of  silence",  recalled 
Mr.  Brockway.  "I  was  a  little  amused  to  think  that,  whilst  he  imposed 
silence  on  himself,  he  could  communicate  by  writing  little  notes  to  me 
which  he  passed  to  me  in  bed. 

"He  rather  surprised  me  by  saying  in  his  first  note,  'What  is  the 
matter?'  I  told  him  I  had  not  had  a  good  night  and  was  a  bit  feverish. 

He  took  my  hand  and  held  it,  and  I  did  not  see  Gandhi  leave.  I  must  have 
gone  to  sleep  as  he  held  my  hand.  An  extraordinary  calmness  came  over  me. 

"I  remember  on  another  occasion  I  told  him  how  they  had  given  me  a 
sedative  to  make  me  sleep  and  how  it  had  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
me.  I  thought  I  was  outside  my  body  and  I  was  looking  down  on  it  from 
the  outside.  My  body  seemed  pitifully  weak  and  puny.  I  was  afterwards 
told  that  when  I  did  wake  up  from  that  sleep  it  took  the  doctor  and 
three  nursing  orderlies  to  hold  me  down. 

"I  described  this  to  Gandhi,  and  he  said  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  of  such  an  experience  during  sleep,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to 
illustrate  how  there  was  a  part  of  the  soul  which  was  separate  from  the 
physical  personality." 

The  next  time  that  Mr.  Brockway  met  Gandhi  was  on  Gandhi's  arrival 
at  Dover  in  1930.  Brockway  was  at  Dover,  and  as  soon  as  Gandhi  disem¬ 
barked  he  was  driven  straight  to  Friends'  House,  Euston,  for  a  big 
reception. 

"I  persuaded  him  to  agree  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  a  woman 
artist,  Mrs.  Winston,  whose  husband  lived  for  many  years  at  Ayot  St. 
Lawrence  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Bernard  Shaw." 


The  I.L.P.  at  that  time  was  quite  a  strong  organisation,  and  it 
arranged  a  lunch  in  Gandhi's  honour,  at  which  Mr.  Brockway  took  the 
chair . 

"Gandhi  was  delighted  to  know  that  I  was  still  a  vegetarian",  said 
Mr.  Brockway.  "But  although  I  had  vegetarian  food  provided  at  the  lunch, 
he  brought  his  own  little  meal  with  him,  of  a  very  simple  kind.  I 
remember  he  remarked  to  me  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye  when 
he  learned  I  eschewed  the  eating  of  meat,  'You  are  a  better  Indian  than 
many  Indians,  Mr.  Brockway'." 

It  was  because  of  his  championship  of  the  Indian  struggle  for 
independence  that  Mr.  Brockway  was  once  suspended  from  the  Commons.  He 
had  brought  back  with  him  from  India  a  Gandhi  cap,  and  he  took  it  to  the 
Commons  when  there  was  a  debate  on  India.  While  protesting  against  the 
arrest  of  Gandhi  and  Nehru  and  60,000  Indians  for  nothing  more  than 
wearing  their  Gandhi  caps,  he  was  challenged  by  the  Tories  to  wear  the 
cap  himself.  So,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  House,  he  produced  it 
and  put  it  on  his  head.  The  Speaker  immediately  ruled  that  he  be 
suspended  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Gandhi's  signature",  smiled  Mr.  Brockway,  "was 
on  a  cheque.  It  amused  me  at  the  time,  because  the  last  thing  I  associated 
Gandhi  with  was  with  money  and  banking.  It  was  when  I  was  secretary  of 
the  British  Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  in  the  early  years. 
I  had  not  been  paid  for  some  time,  and  in  the  end  I  wrote  to  Gandhi 
about  it.  He  wrote  me  a  nice  letter  and  included  a  cheque  covering  my 
arrears  of  salary." 

"That  was  really  my  first  contact  with  Gandhi.  I  remember  it  was 
the  year  1919*  I  little  realised  then  what  an  influence  he  was  to  have 
on  my  life  and  thought,  and  how  he  was  to  stamp  himself  on  the  destiny 
of  the  world. 

"Strangely  enough,  I  cannot  recall  many  of  the  remarks  and 
observations  of  his  which  reflected  his  humorous  turn  of  mind.  There  was, 

I  think,  a  placidity  and  calmness  in  his  humour  which,  being  of  itself 

so  kind  and  gentle,  cannot  be  recaptured  in  its  particulars.  'What  one 

remembers  very  distinctly  is  his  whole  personality.  He  did  not  go  in  for 
bon  mots,  puns  or  epigrammatic  humour. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  also,  but  I  cannot,  try  as  I  may, 
recall  how  I  heard  of  the  Mahatma's  death,  and  what  I  felt  at  the  time. 

I  had  been,  as  you  might  say,  a  disciple  of  his  for  over  30  years,  yet 

I  do  not  remember  what  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  he  had  been  shot.  ■ 

"The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  the  mind  rejects  that  which  it 
does  not  wish  to  remember.  I  remember  well  hearing  on  the  radio  the 
recorded  voice  of  Pandit  Nehru  when  he  spoke  to  the  Indian  nation, 
mourning  the  death  of  Gandhi,  but  I  do  not  remember  how  the  news  of 
the  great  tragedy  came  to  me.  Vi/hat  I  do  treasure  in  my  mind  is  the 
picture  of  a  man.  who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good,  kind  and 
gentle." 


**********************************************************  **************** 
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Mr.  Shaw  Desmond,  spiritualist,  author  of  sixty  books,  who  has 
lectured  at  universities  in  Europe  and  America  on  spiritualism,  philosophy 
and  science,  spoke  to  me  of  Gandhi's  "roguish  humour"  and  his  "matchless 
personality"  when  I  met  him  at  his  home  in  Twickenham. 

"There  was  something  about  Gandhi  that  was  really  loveable" ,  said 
Mr.  Desmond,  whose  writings  on  spiritualism,  yoga  and  reincarnation  have 
been  translated  into  a  dozen  languages.  "You  could  not  perhaps  have  two 
men  more  opposite  in  their  thoughts  and  physique  than  Gandhi  and  I.  I  sm  a 
r eincarnationist .  I  believe  the  cosmos  is  hierarchic,  that  fairies  are 
as  real  as  you  or  I.  I  have  always  been  a  great  sportsman  and  athlete,  and 
attained  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of  judo.  I  have  sailed  round  the 
Cape  Horn  in  windjammers,  end  have  led  what  you  would  call  an  adventurous 
life.  There  was  Gandhi,  a  small,  frail  man,  yet  with  a  body  as  tough  as 
whipcord,  a  great  sentimentalist,  in  my  opinion,  who  radiated  goodness  and 
gentleness.  He  was  a  vegetarian.  I  was,  and  still  am,  a  meat  eater. 

"We  had  long  discussions  at  Knight sbridge ,  with  Gandhi  crouched  on  the 
floor,  draped  in  his  dhoti.  In  order  to  keep  one  of  his  appointments  with 
me  he  postponed  his  engagement  with  the  conference  at  St.  James's  Palace 
on  one  occasion. 

"He  was  at  ease  with  every  kind  of  person.  I  had  many  years  ago  mixed 
with  the  gangsters  of  Chicago,  the  killers  who  made  headline  news.  And  I 
know  that  Gandhi  would  have  been  perfectly  friendly  and  quite  indomitable 
among  them.  He  could  meet  and  charm  anyone,  it  did  not  matter  who  they  were. 

"Gandhi  made  it  clear  to  me  that  he  still  believed  in  the  caste 
system.  Of  course,  he  was  the  staunch  champion  and  friend  of  the  Untouch¬ 
ables.  But  when  I  tried  to  get  really  at  the  heart  of  his  feeling  about 
caste,  I  personally  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  interpretation  of 
caste  was  not  really  that  of  the  orthodox  Brahmin. 


"When  you  were  speaking  to  him  you  realised  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  was  not  outside  humanity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  much  part  of 
it.  He  did  not  like  being  called  Mahatma.  He  did  not  want  any  form  of 
address  that  would  separate  him  from  other  people. 

"At  the  same  time,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  the  kind  of 
soul  who  viewed  humanity  in  his  special  moments  from  a  completely  detached 
position.  His  naivette  was  the  most  frightening  thing  I  have  ever  met. 

I  said  to  him,  'You  know,  Mr.  Gandhi,  you  are  what  we  in  Ireland  would 
call  a  lovely  man'." 


"He  had  a  tooth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth  which  irritated  him,  and 
that  tooth  made  him  look  rather  dreadful  when  he  smiled.  I  said,  'You  must 
look  beautiful  ....  You  know  an  immense  lot  about  things,  even  including 
the  liveried  Indian  civil  servant  whose  faithfulness  and  civility  conceals 
the  soul  of  a  hero'." 


Speaking  rapidly  in  his  pleasant  Irish  accent,  Mr.  Desmond  went  on, 

"I  regard  Gandhi  as  one  of  the  three  outstanding  universalists  of  our 
time.  Keir  Hardie,  with  whom  I  worked  and  spoke  at  street  corners,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Britain,  was  another,  and 
Lenin,  whom  I  met,  the  third. 

"You  felt  when  you  were  with  Gandhi  that  you  could  talk  to  him  on  any 
subject  in  the  world.  He  gave  you  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  fount  of 
universal  knowledge,  but  not  necessarily  of  specialised  knowledge. 

"I  tried  to  get  at  the  man  behind  the  spinning  wheel.  I  said,  'You 
know,  Mr.  Gandhi,  we  all  love  you  because  you  have  an  open  mind  on  every¬ 
thing  and  you  can  always  communicate  to  your  hearers  something  of  the 
spirit  behind  anything'. 

"I  did  not  agree  with  many  of  his  views,  and  we  had  long  arguments. 

I  said  to  him  once,  'Listen  now,  don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  India 
will  be  able  to  escape  the  Western  path  of  advancement.  You  will  be  unable 
to  spin  your  way  out  of  this  current  of  history.  This  is  your  Achilles  Heel 
In  fact,  you  are  full  of  Achilles  Heels  -  but  they  are  also  so  beautiful. 
The  spinning  wheel  is  a  lovely  thing,  but  it  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
India.  ' 

"He  sat  there  in  his  dhoti,  and  blazing  in  the  fireplace  was  an 
enormous  fire  of  logs,  even  though  it  was  a  warm  day. 

"I  said,  'You  never  offend  anybody,  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  our  brother  Jesus 
was  just  like  you' . 

"We  discussed  reincarnation,  which  I  have  believed  in  all  my  life. 

(In  one  of  his  books,  Mr.  Desmond  has  narrated  how  he  lived  in  Egypt 
3,000  years  ago.)  I  said  -the  life  we  live  here  on  earth  is  but  a  schooling 
to  which  we  return  again  and  again.  But  he  would  not  commit  himself.  The 
question  of  reincarnation  ran  like  an  undercurrent  through  all  our  talk. 

"I  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  a  reincarnat ionist .  But  try  as  I  might  I 
could  not  get  a  firm  avowal  from  him.  I  think  he  held  a  belief  in  it  in 
a  corner  of  his  wonderful  mind. 

"I  said,  'What  is  the  centre  of  your  life?  Mine  is  that  I  shall  come 
back  to  earth  again,  that  earth  is  a  school.  My  faith  is  that  we  are  all 
just  what  you  think  we  are,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  never  for  a  moment 
must  we  lose  our  belief  in  that.' 

"I  have  spoken  to  all  the  prominent  people  who  worked  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  India  under  the  British  Raj",  continued  Mr.  Desmond,  "and  I 
have  never  heard  one  of  them  say  other  than  that  Gandhi  was  a  very,  very 
good  man. 

"They  disliked  his  politics  intensely,  but  they  believed  utterly  in 
his  goodness. 

"I  remember  Gandhi  went  sometimes  on  foot,  carrying  his  long  staff, 
through  the  East  End  streets  where  I  used  to  hold  my  meetings.  He  was  a 
fast  walker,  and  his  entourage,  including  Evans  and  Rogers,  the  detectives, 


often  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him.  He  had  ugly  legs,  gaunt  and 
bowed,  but  they  simply  devoured  the  ground.  I  think  that  once  or  twice 
they  lost  him. " 

Gandhi's  attitude  to  money,  remarked  Mr.  Desmond,  was  "hopelessly 
naive".  "But,  if  you  liked  to  go  deep  into  it,  it  was  very  beautiful. 

"I  said  to  him,  'You  are  playing  games  with  yourself,  Mr.  Gandhi. 

Men,  and  especially  women,  are  not  at  all  what  in  many  respects  you  think 
they  are.  You  take  your  own  beautiful  qualities  and  father  them  on  to  all 
kinds  of  people." 

"’When  I  left  him  that  day  I  turned  to  the  door  and  said,  'you  have  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  human  beings,  but  you  know  very  little  of  heaven 
and  curiously  little  of  hell'. 

"He  smiled  in  his  lovely  way  and  said,  'I  shall  never  forget  you.  I 
have  enjoyed  our  talks  immensely'. 

"I  never  believed  anyone  would  have  the  will  to  kill  him",  said  Mr. 
Desmond.  "I  think  it  was  a  vein  of  madness  which  temporarily  upset  the 
balance  of  the  killer's  mind. 

"Gandhi  was  certainly  not  a  politician",  added  Mr.  Desmond,  "and  the 
English  made  a  characteristic  kind  of  error  by  saying  to  themselves,  'This 
is  an  artful  old  devil,  we  must  use  all  our  classical  methods  to  out¬ 
manoeuvre  him.  ' 

"After  one  of  our  talks,  I  said  to  him,  'You  must  really  go  back  to 
India  with  some  knowledge  of  the  other  worlds.  You  must  surely  know  that 
fairies  exist  -  you  call  them  "deins".  That  genus  is  as  real  as  the 
genus  humanus.  They  are  here,  with  us,  now  ....  I  have  used  them  for  years 
to  find  things  for  me.  Believe  in  the  fairies,  and  it  will  be  your  great 
chance  to  return  to  India  with  something  that  really  matters  for  the 
Indians  -  to  get  back  to  their  ancient  beliefs  and  culture." 

Mr.  Desmond  smiled  whimsically.  "For  all  the  impression  that  many  of 
my  arguments  may  have  made  on  him,  I  may  have  been  speaking  like  that  ..." 
he  waved  a  hand  in  the  air  -  "like  a  puff  of  smoke.  I  don't  think  it 
really  meant  much  with  him. 

"I  felt  he  was  rather  unconscious  than  otherwise  of  the  power  his 
ideas  exercised  throughout  the  world",  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "He  himself  did 
not  seek  or  want  power.  He  thought  the  heads  of  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  world  were  rather  ill-advised  men. 

"He  had  a  matchless  personality,  and  a  bounteous  soul  which  encouraged 
people  to  come  to  him  and  tell  him  what  they  thought  and  felt.  He  had  a 
roguish  sense  of  humour,  too.  He  was  not  a  very  advanced,  or  what  I  would 
call  an  evolved  man.  He  was  very  good,  but  not  very  evolved.  His  brain 
capacity  was  limited  in  some  ways,  but  his  goodness  was  infinite. 

"When  he  drew  on  this  bank  of  soul  force,  he  was  drawing  on  an  ex¬ 
haustless  banking  account,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  unconscious  of  that. 


"In  those  cases  where  he  would  appeal  to  some  of  the  most  hardened 
politicians  and  say,  'Look  here,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  speaking  to  you  as 
man  to  man',  they  used  to  agree  with  him  and  afterwards  would  exclaim, 

'You  simply  cannot  resist  the  old  devil!' 

"One  thing  Gandhi  knew  well  was  the  power  of  silence.  He  timed  his 
decisions  and  actions  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  man  he  was  talking  to 
and  dealing  with  felt  powerless  in  his  hands.  Yet  Gandhi  was  quite 
unconscious  that  he  was  utilising  him. " 

"The  world  needs  its  Gandhis",  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "From  them  we  are 
able  to  learn,  to  become  responsible.  They  are  rare  souls,  but  the  light 
they  shed  shines  long  after  they  have  left  us." 
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Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson,  author  of  "Saint  on  the  March",  "The  Dark 
Goddess"  and  other  books,  who  with  his  wife  Margo  stayed  with  Gandhi  at 
Sevagram  in  1946,  regards  Gandhi  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  or  any 
other  age. 

He  told  me,  "What  made  Gandhi  extraordinary  was  that  he  had  developed 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  human  goodness  and  gentleness  to  a  degree  that 
has  never  been  attained  before  by  any  individual  and  which  may  never  be 
attained  again  by  any  other  man.  He  had  reached  the  summit  of  human  good¬ 
ness.  His  love  of  humanity  was  not  the  love  of  a  woolly-minded  idealist, 
but  was  part  of  his  personality,  it  radiated  from  him. 

"He  treated  everyone  who  came  to  him  as  a  person  in  whom  he  was 
interested  and  whom  he  wanted  to  know  better.  He  had  a  happy  knack  of 
fixing  on  some  aspect  of  theirs,  or  a  mannerism,  and  speaking  about  it  to 
them  in  a  humorous  way. 

"I  remember  well  on  one  occasion  when  we  were  walking  with  him  he 
turned  to  my  wife  and  commented,  'I  see  you  use  Lux  to  wash  your  feet!' 

My  wife's  feet  were  white,  and  in  addition  at  that  time  she  was  walking  without 
sandals.  I  have  never  mentioned  this  joke  he  made  before.  But  it  was 
typical  of  his  gentle  and  friendly  humour. 

"He  had  trained  himself  to  like  people  and  take  an  interest  in  them. 

It  had  taken  him  many  years,  but  in  the  end  it  was  a  quality  which  flowed 
from  him  quite  naturally,  without  effort. 

"I  have  recalled  elsewhere  one  fine  example  of  his  deep  interest  in 
people  v/hich  we  ourselves  experienced,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  My 
wife  and  I  were  the  first  people  to  get  out  of  Calcutta  after  the  riots 
in  1946.  We  had  stayed  with  him  earlier  for  some  weeks  at  Sevagram,  and 
he  had  given  us  an  enormous  amount  of  his  time. 

"The  Calcutta  riots  were  of  immense  historical  importance  because  they 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  sub-division  of  India  into  two  States.  We  were 


the  first  people  to  reach  Gandhi  with  an  account  of  the  riots  which  we 
had  put  down  in  a  fairly  long  letter  to  him.  I  had  operated  an  ambulance 
during  the  riots,  and  my  wife  had  helped  in  running  a  soup  kitchen. 

nIn  this  letter  we  described  how  I  had  been  attacked  by  a  Hindu  mob  becau  , 
as  I  was  wearing  a  beard  then,  they  thought  I  was  a  Moslem.  I  was  also  wearinj 
the  white  Punjabi  costume. 

’’Gandhi  looked  up  at  me  over  his  spectacles  after  reading  this  account  of j 
the  incident  and  said  with  a  smile,  ’I,  too,  would  never  have  mistaken  you  f or j 
an  Englishman!' 

"That  was  the  only  reference  he  ever  made  to  the  riots  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  two  days  we  were  with  him.  He  never  showed  by  any  outward  sign 
the  slightest  apparent  interest  in  the  riots,  or  any  desire  to  talk  about 
them  with  us.  Yet  the  riots  signified  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  dream 
of  a  united  India. 

"Instead  of  treating  us  as  messengers  of  bad  news,  he  spent  the  whole 
time  talking  about  ourselves  personally,  how  life  had  treated  us  generally, 
our  plans  and  personal  problems. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  what  happened  in  those  two  days  was  an  indication 
of  his  greatness  -  it  revealed  how  he  could  dissociate  himself  from  these 
momentous  external  happenings  and  take  an  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  j 
the  people  immediately  with  him.  What  he  seemed  to  be  saying  was,  'What 
happens  to  you  as  individuals  is  of  far  more  importance  to  me  than  your 
fortuitous  involvement  in  these  events.'" 

Mr.  Tennyson,  who  produces  programmes  for  B.B.C.  Television,  said  that 
in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Gandhi  came  to  realise  that  the  non-violence 
of  the  Indian  masses  was  no  more  than  skin-deep.  They  had  used  the  weapon  of 
non-violence  which  he  gave  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  getting 
rid  of  the  British,  he  realised,  and  had  not  seen  that  it  was  a  whole  way  of 

life.  "It  was  with  this  realisation  in  mind  that  he  gave  some  of  his  most 

beautiful  speeches  at  his  prayer  meetings.  He  said  he  now  saw  that  for  years  h: 
had  worked  under  an  illusion.  The  fact  that  he  could  make  these  speeches  was  1 

one  of  the  signs  of  his  true  greatness.  Instead  of  continuing  to  nourish  these  : 

faded  illusions,  as  most  statesmen  in  similar  circumstances  would  have  done, 
he  preferred  to  look  at  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  to  see  just  what 
was  wrong.  jjl 

"I  think  no  other  statesman  who  has  ever  lived  has  ever  been  able  to 
make  the  kind  of  speeches  which  Gandhi  made  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
his  life,  and  at  the  time  that  India  was  celebrating  her  independence.  The 
man  who  created  independent  India,  the  'Father  of  the  Nation',  said,  'This  is 
a  day  of  mourning,  for  we  have  created  an  India  divided  in  two'. 

"The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  never  excelled  in  the  degree  of  wis-  - 
dom  and  humanity  which  he  expressed  in  his  speeches  and  writings. " 

Gandhi  was  not  a  man  of  culture,  said  Mr.  Tennyson.  His  life  was  so  full 
of  other  things  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  acquire  cultural  values.  He  had  no  ) 
liking  for  music,  except  for  certain  hymns  like  'Lead  Kindly  Light'.  He  had  :J 
little  appreciation  of  art.  Vi/hen  he  looked  at  the  Taj  Mahal  he  did  not  see  it  “ 


as  a  great  architectural  achievement  -  'It  must  have  been  built  by  slaves', 

,jvas  the  comment  he  made. 

"He  certainly  never  believed  in  caste",  added  Mr.  Tennyson.  "It  was 
ais  rule  at  Sevagram  that  people  of  the  same  caste  should  never  marry  -  he 
would  not  recognise  any  marriage  as  having  been  solemnised  unless  the  two 
parties  were  of  different  castes." 

I  asked  Mr.  Tennyson  what  he  thought  Gandhi  would  have  done  had  he  been 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  India  of  Mr.  Kruschev  and  Marshal  Bulganin. 

"He  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  meet  them",  said  Mr.  Tennyson. 
'If  they  had  wished  to  call  on  him  he  would  have  received  them.  He  never 
sought  the  limelight.  The  obvious  evidence  of  this  was  in  19^7  when  the 
lation  was  celebrating  independence.  Gandhi  never  went  to  Delhi  to  take  part 
In  the  celebrations.  He  stayed  in  the  country.  He  felt  it  was  a  time  for 
aourning  rather  than  rejoicing,  as  the  masses,  through  their  failure  to 
respond  to  his  teachings,  had  brought  about  the  partition  of  the  country 
instead  of  a  united  India.  He  was  disillusioned,  for  he  knew  then  that  their 
ion-violence  was  only  on  the  surface." 

Mr.  Tennyson  continued,  "Quite  contrary  to  what  is  widely  believed  even 
;oday,  Gandhi  was  certainly  not  opposed  to  all  forms  of  industrialisation 
Tor  India.  It  is  true  he  believed  strongly  in  village  industries,  but  this 
/as  because  India  was  a  very  poor  country  and  the  development  of  village 
..ndustries  was  one  certain  way  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  peasants.  But 
le  was  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  certain  heavy  industries, 
lydro-electric  schemes  and  so  on.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  mass  production 
>f  cars,  for  example.  What  he  insisted  on  was  that  the  villagers  should  have 
;heir  own  local  small  industries  so  that  they  could  improve  their  living 
londitions.  He  was  against  the  mass  production  of  consumer  goods,  household 
irticles,  clothing  and  so  on. 

"Gandhi's  friendship  with  the  great  industrialists  and  financiers  of 
Cndia  was  quite  natural",  said  Mr.  Tennyson.  "He  regarded  the  Birlas  and  the 
.'atas  as  the  trustees  of  the  Indian  people.  And  you  have  to  remember  that 
;he  workers  employed  in  these  great  concerns  enjoyed  conditions  that  compare 
lost  favourably  with  the  conditions  of  the  working  masses  in  any  other  country. 

"For  their  part,  the  great  industrial  tycoons  of  India  respected  and 
idmired  Gandhi,  just  as  did  the  ordinary  people.  And  Gandhi's  relationship 
;o  them  was  such  that  he  only  had  to  write  to  one  of  them  asking  for 
?00,000  rupees  for  a  project  which  he  wanted  started,  and  they  would  give 
Lim  the  money  -  just  like  that." 

INTERVIEW  WITH  DR.  HEWLETT  JOHNSON,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY 

-  COPYRIGHT 
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"Gandhi  had  a  rare  and  wonderful  nature,  and  I  found  his  sense  of  humour 
mtstanding  and  refreshing",  said  the  85-year-old  Dean  of  Canterbury, 

)r.  Hewlett  Johnson,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  Gandhi  at  the  Deanery  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  "You  might  say  that  his  humour  had  something  of  child- 


like  simplicity,  but  he  was  very  observant  and  often  noted  the  incongruities 
of  a  situation  or  an  incident.  He  was  completely  unaffected  in  his  nature  by 
the  vast  influence  he  wielded  over  the  destiny  of  his  country's  teeming 
millions.  He  was  honest  and  sincere  to  the  very  core  of  his  being,  a 
Christian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. " 

The  white-haired  Dean,  looking  hale  and  vigorous  for  all  his  years, 
said  that  he  got  on  "immensely  well"  with  Gandhi  when  the  Mahatma  was  his 
guest  at  the  Deanery  for  a  few  days  during  his  visit  to  Britain  for  the 
Round  Table  Conference. 

"While  he  was  staying  with  us,  he  got  up  early  for  first  prayer  and  I 
got  up  and  joined  him  in  spirit,  though  not  personally.  He  wanted  no  tea, 

but  I  very  much  wanted  m^  early  morning  cup  of  tea,  and  when  the  hour  was 

up  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen  -  it  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  - 
to  brew  for  myself. 

Gandhi  followed  me  down,  having  discovered  what  I  was  doing,  came  into 
the  kitchen  and  sat  on  the  table,  swinging  his  legs  and  talking,  full  of 

humour  and  life  but  amused  at  my  devotion  to  tea  in  the  morning. " 

Dr.  Johnson  said  they  were  very  anxious  to  ensure  that  Gandhi  was 
made  comfortable  during  his  stay  at  the  Deanery  and,  among  other  things, 
they  set  aside  a  bed  with  a  spring  mattress  for  him  to  sleep  on. 

"Much  to  our  amusement,  he  confessed  that  he  found  the  spring  mattress 
too  uncomfortable  and  preferred  the  floor  to  sleep  upon. " 

"Once,  when  we  went  for  an  early  morning  walk  round  the  precincts  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  were  empty,  and  the  street  doors  of  which  were  not  yet 
unlocked,  I  walked  across  the  grass  and  he  pointed  to  a  notice  which  said,  1 
'Please  keep  off  the  Grass'.  I  justified  this  transgression  by  remarking, 
'Those  who  make  the  laws  can  break  them!',  and  he  laughed  uproariously. 

In  the  evening  he  brought  a  curious  little  spinning  wheel  into  our 
drawing  room  and  sat  on  the  floor,  spinning  while  he  talked.  I  said,  'I 
thought  you  were  hostile  to  machinery',  to  which  he  replied,  'I  am  only 
hostile  to  those  who  own  great  machines  and  thereby  deprive  my  people  of  a 
livelihood ' . " 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  often  in  their  talks  Gandhi  showed  that  it  was 
the  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  Indian  people  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Everything  that  he  did  was  influenced,  by  the  dominant  consideration, 
'How  will  this  help  in  any  way  to  alleviate  the  poverty,  illiteracy  and 
disease  of  my  countrymen?'  -He  knew,  added  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  first 
essential  on  the  path  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Indian  people  was  that  thej 
should  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  "It  was  not  a  question  of  whether 
India  would  regain  her  centuries-old  independence,  only  of  when  this  would 
happen. " 

1  ‘  | 

About  Gandhi's  visit  to  Buckingham  Palace  for  an  audience  with  the 
King,  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Gandhi  told  him  that  the  King's  Ministry  had 
urged  His  Majesty  that,  for  political  reasons,  he  should  meet  Gandhi.  The 
King  had  replied,  "I  shall  only  see  the  man  if  he  puts  trousers  on  his  legs 
and  teeth  in  his  head."  To  which  conditions  Gandhi,  after  a  good  laugh, 
had  agreed. 


Gandhi  was  always  quick  to  see  through  the  shams  of  many  of  our  social 
and  political  conventions,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  many  of  which  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  He  treated  many  of  these  conventions  and  ceremonies  as  a 
joke,  but  without  any  trace  of  bitterness.  "He  hadn't  an  ounce  of  bitterness 
in  his  whole  make-up,  not  even  against  the  British  Raj  that  was  holding  down 
his  people,  and  certainly  not  against  any  of  the  statesmen  or  administrators 
of  Britain.” 


”1  remember  an  incident  which  in  a  way  reflected  his  indifference  to 
publicity,  when  a  photographer  was  trying  to  get  us  in  what  he  thought  was 
the  best  pose  in  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral.  After  great  trouble  he  got 
us  standing  together  to  his  satisfaction.  But  the  picture  was  a  failure, 
and  the  cameraman  called  to  us,  'Once  more,  please  keep  on  talking  and 
smiling!'  Gandhi  laughed  and  said,  'What  a  fraud  it  all  is!'  --  and  the 
photographer  got  the  smile  from  both  of  us  -  a  real  smile  that  time.” 

"Could  you  sum  up  Gandhi's  nature  in  one  or  two  words?”  I  asked  the 
Dean.  He  reflected  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  "I  would  say  that,  in  big 
things  as  well  as  small,  he  was  completely  artless.  It  was  this  complete 
artlessness  which  impressed  itself  on  his  political  opponents  and  earned 
him  their  respect.  It  was  the  source  of  his  great  strength.  You  seldom  if 
ever  come  across  this  quality  in  men  who  find  themselves  representing  their 
nations  in  dealing  with  other  nations,  nor  in  the  sphere  of  domestic 
national  politics.  You  cannot,  of  course,  cultivate  it.  If  you  try  to,  it 
then  becomes  artificial,  a  pose.  It  is  a  purity  of  thought,  reflected  in 
action,  which  a  few  men  are  born  with  in  varying  degrees.” 


"The  Bible  says,  'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
iearth'.  This  word  meek  has  lost  is  original  meaning.  Today  it  is  often 
confused  with  timidity,  softness,  passivity.  In  international  affairs  it 
is  thought  to  mean  'appeasement1.  In  the  Christian  sense,  however,  it 
means  courage  in  adversity  combined  with  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
fundamental  principles  of  goodness  and  morality.  Where  this  quality  shines 
in  a  man,  it  is  immediately  recognised  and  acts  as  an  inspiration  to  others. 
In  Gandhi  it  shone  like  a  beacon,  and  India  can  take  a  just  pride  in  having 
produced  a  man  of  such  saintliness.” 

**************************************************************************** 
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Miss  Jose  Oldfield,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  who 
shared  rooms  with  Gandhi  in  London  as  a  student,  told  me,  ."My  father  looked 
upon  Gandhi  almost  as  a  living  saint.  My  father  was  not  a  believer  in  the 
philosophy  of  non-violence  -  he  was  a  Territorial  in  the  First  World  War. 
But  I  remember  my  father  telling  me  that  he  said  to  Gandhi,  'If  anyone 
could  convert  me  to  Hinduism  it  is  you',  to  which  Gandhi  replied,  'If  any¬ 
one  could  convert  me  to  Christianity,  it  is  you'." 


Miss  Oldfield,  who  lives  in  a  secluded,  modernised  cottage  near 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  with  her  faithful  old  dog,  Charm,  said  that  even  in  his 
student  days  her  father  was  impressed  by  Gandhi's  integrity,  idealism  and 


strength  of  character.  Even  then  when  Gandhi  held  that  a  certain  course 
of  action  was  right,  no  one  could  shift  him. 

"I  did  not  live  at  home  with  my  father  after  I  was  eight”,  she  said, 
"and  I  can't  really  recall  what  my  father  may  have  said  about  Gandhi  to  me 
when  we  did  meet.  I  know  that  they  often  wrote  to  each  other,  but  what 
happened  to  the  letters  after  my  father  died  in  1953  I  cannot  say." 

"I  was  a  student  when  Gandhi  came  to  London  for  the  Round  Table 
Conference  in  1931*  I  naturally  looked  forward  to  meeting  him,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  was  rather  shy  and  I  can't  recall  what  he  may  have  said  when  my 
father  introduced  me  to  him.  I  do  remember  the  luncheon  given  in  Gandhi's 
honour  by  my  father  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  It  was  attended  by  over  200 
vegetarians,  my  father  being  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  vegetarian 
movement  in  Britain.  It  was  one  of  the  few  luncheons  in  a  great  London 
hotel,  I  imagine,  when  grace  was  said  before  the  meal.  But  Gandhi  himself 
ate  very  little,  just  a  few  grapes  and  some  milk." 


Gandhiji  at  Dorchester  Dinner  given  by  Dr.  J.  Oldfield,  1931  . 

(Dr.  Oldfield  on  right  of  Mahatma). 

"I  felt  that  he  was  feeling  the  strain  of  the  Round  Table  Conference. 
He  was,  of  course,  physically  a  strong  man  -  thin,  wiry  men  usually  are 
stronger  than  those  who  are  more  robust  in  appearance.  He  often  left  those 
who  were  with  him  behind  when  he  went  out  walking.  Yet  during  the  period 
of  the  conference,  I  think  he  only  had  about  3  hours  sleep  a  day.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Gandhi,  for  all  his  idealism,  had  a  first-class  brain. 

He  was  also  shrewd  and  practical.  He  always  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind, 
and  was  complete  devoid  of  artifice.  It  was  this  quality,  I  think,  that 
especially  influenced  people,  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  views. 
When  Gandhi  arrived  in  London  for  the  Conference,  what  a  transformation 
had  been  wrought  in  the  young  man  who  was  here  as  a  student.  In  his  dhoti 


and  sandals,  he  was  far  from  the  dapper  dandy  who  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
He  was  a  dedicated  man  of  absolute  integrity.  He  had  all  the  time  in  the 
world  for  anyone  interested  in  the  independence  of  his  people.  He  could 
detect  insincerity  a  mile  off.  No  man  has  been  a  better  judge  of  character. 

I  asked  Miss  Oldfield  how  her  father  had  heard  the  news  of  Gandhi's 

death. 

h  v  !  •  \  r{  1  •  ■  ^ 
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"My  father  held  that  the  manner  of  Gandhi's  dying  was  beautiful",  she 
said.  "He  had  no  fears  at  all  about  death.  There  is  a  little  story  I  can 

tell  you  that  illustrates  this.  He  once  said  to  me,  'I  want  you  to  be  happy 

Iat  my  funeral.  Wear  a  scarlet  dress.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  come  back  to 
haunt  you!'  Well,  I  couldn't  shock  the  neighbours  to  that  extent,  so  I 
compromised  -  I  wore  a  scarlet  blouse.  The  point  is,  my  father  believed, 
as  I  do,  that  Gandhi's  death  was  wonderful  -  it  was  as  he  himself  would 

have  wished  it,  I  think.  Not  to  linger  on  into  old  age,  but  to  die  at  the 

height  of  his  powers.  It  was  not  a  tragedy  for  him,  only  for  us  who  were 
left. " 


(Miss  Jose  Oldfield  is  the  daughter  of  the  octogenarian  vegetarian  reformer, 
the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  an  old  friend  of  Gandhiji's.  Readers  of  Gand¬ 
hi  ji's  Autobiography  will  remember  a  reference  in  it  to  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield. 
The  friendship  formed  in  youth  was  renewed  in  old  age  when  Gandhiji  was  in 
England  for  the  Round  Table  Conference.  I  was  fortunate  to  get  from  the  late 
Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield  many  tit-bits  of  their  happy  association.  These  are 
ji  reproduced  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  book.  -  S.Durai  Raja  Singam) 
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"Mahatma  Gandhi  had  the  wonderful  knack  of  breaking  the  ice  on  formal 
or  serious  occasions  by  making  a  light  jest  or  a  quip  which  had  the  effect 
of  immediately  setting  people  at  their  ease  and  bringing  them  together  , 
recalled  Mr.  Wilfred  Wellock,  former  Labour  Member  of  Parliament,  when  I 
interviewed  him  at  his  home  in  Preston,  Lancashire.  "It  is  difficult  to 


describe  Gandhi's  gaiety  and  sense 


of  humour  because  it  was  essentially 


a  part  of  his  complete  nature 
of  the  time  and  to  the  people 


and  was  related  exactly  to 
he  was  with. 


the  circumstances 


"I  had  been  corresponding  with  Gandhi  for  some  years  before  he  came 
to  London  for  the  Round  Table  Conference.  I  was  immensely  influenced  by 
his  philosophy  and  teachings,  as  were  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Labour  movement. 


"I  vividly  recall  three  occasions  in  particular  when  I  met  him  during 
his  visit  to  London.  I  first  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  personally 
when  I  spent  a  night  at  Kingsley  Hall,  Gandhi's  headquarters  in  London, 
at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Muriel  Lester.  The  second  occasion  was  at  a 
private  house  one  evening  when  Gandhi  agreed  to  meet  a  group  of  Left- 
wingers  who  had  for  many  years  been  keen  supporters  of  Home  Rule  for  India. 
Then  there  was  the  occasion  when  Gandhi  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  my 
invitation  to  address  a  gathering  of  M.Ps." 


Mr.  Wellock's  eyes  lighted  up  as  he  went  on,  "On  the  first  of  these 
occasions  I  walked  with  Gandhi  through  the  East  End  of  London  between 
five  an.d  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  we  walked  over  the  same  ground 
that  he  had  trod  daily  for  several  weeks  at  about  the  same  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  many  of  the  English  faces  we  met  had  become  familiar  to  him. 
They  lit  up  as  he  passed,  while  these  good  Londoners  raised  their  hands 
in  recognition  and  respect  and  occasionally  called  out  heartily,  'Good 
morning,  Mr.  Gandhi',  to  which  Gandhi  responded  by  a  gesture  of  amity  and 
appreciation. 

"Later  in  the  morning,  and  just  before'  leaving  Kingsley  Hall  to 
attend  the  Round  Table  Conference,  Gandhi  planted  a  tree  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kingsley  Hall.  He  had  already  spent  a  very  busy  morning  and  had  a  full 
programme  before  him.  But  here  was  an  occasion  that  he  used  for  his 
characteristic  banter.  His  remarks  were  insignificant,  but  his  gleeful 
face  and  sprightly  manner  put  everyone  in  good  humour.  Because  of  his 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  an  occasion  which  might  otherwise  have  been  very 
solemn  and  formal  was  turned  into  a  gay  and  happy  one. 

"The  discussions  at  the  gathering  of  Left-wing  M.Ps.  at  the  House  of 
Commons  were  naturally  serious",  recalled  Mr.  Wellock.  "But  even  so, 

Gandhi  felt  the  need  to  ease  the  serious  atmosphere  from  time  .to  time 
with  a  touch  of  banter  which  made  everyone  feel  relaxed  and  normal. 

"I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  recall  what  Gandhi  may  actually  have 
said  or  remarked  to  produce  this  relaxation  in  the  atmosphere,  but  he  said 
precisely  what  was  needed  to  lower  the  sense  of  tension,  and  everyone,  I 
am  sure,  was  grateful  to  him  because  he  had  this  gift. 

"On  the  third  occasion  David  Low,  the  famous  cartoonist,  was  among 
those  who  came  to  the  private  meeting  to  talk  with  the  Mahatma.  Low 
wanted  to  make  some  sketches  of  Gandhi  and  to  know  just  where  the  Mahatma 
would  be  standing  when  he  addressed  us. 

"I  showed  him,  after  which  Low  spotted  his  own  seat.  Then  I  said, 
'Would  you  like  to  meet  Gandhi?'  He  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

"When  Gandhi  entered,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  meet  Mr.  Low, 
the  distinguished  cartoonist.  Gandhi  said  he  would  like  to  meet  him,  and 
I  introduced  them.  As  I  mentioned  Mr.  Low's  name,  Gandhi's  face  lit  up  with 
the  sparkle  of  fun.  He  raised  a  menacing  finger  at  Low  and  said,  'You  are 
the  man  who  portrayed  me  as  a  .......' 

"  'I  am',  replied  Low,  and  other  pleasantries  soon  followed. 

"Gandhi  was  a  wise  man",  commented  Mr.  Wellock.  "He  had  set  himself 
a  tremendous  task,  a  mission  of  the  greatest  importance  for  his  country 
and  for  the  world.  He  had,  therefore,  to  husband  his  resources,  mental, 
spiritual  and  physical. 

"He  guarded  his  physical  health  meticulously,  but  his  mental  and 
spiritual  health  no  less  so.  Relaxation  was  essential,  and  he  studied  the 
art  of  relaxation  and  practised  it  to  perfection.  On  the  day  when  Gandhi 
planted  the  tree  at  Kingsley  Hall,  immediately  after  that  event  he  entered 
the  car  that  was  to  take  him  to  the  Round  Table  Conference  session,  rolled 


himself  up  and  nestled  in  one  corner,  and  closed  his  eyes.  There  I  saw 
|  the  art  of  self-preservation  neatly  demonstrated. 

"Gandhi  realised  the  mental  and  physical  wearing  power  of  intensive 
1  work  and  great  anxiety,  and  the  importance  of  introducing  light  relief 
|  in  order  to  reduce  tension  on  very  important  occasions  and  produce  an 
easy  human  atmosphere.  He  thus  revealed  the  immense  variety  of  his  moods 
|  and  the  rich  variety  of  his  personality." 
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Early  one  afternoon  in  1928,  when  the  celebrated  Bengali  artist,  Mukul 
Dey,  was  staying  at  the  Sabarmati  ashram,  where  he  did  some  of  his  brilliant 
sketches  of  Gandhiji,  a  man  who  was  obviously  the  worse  for  drink  entered 
the  Mahatma's  room.  Gandhiji  was  sitting  at  the  charkha,  spinning.  The  man, 
who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  disturbed 
everyone  in  the  room  -  except  Gandhiji,  who  continued  to  spin  serenely. 

!  Kasturba  began  to  cry,  and  Mukul  Dey  was  so  angered  by  this  noisy  and 
i  drunken  intruder  that  he  was  about  to  get  up  and  forcibly  remove  him. 

Recalling  this  incident  during  his  visit  to  London  in  the  winter  of 
1959  for  an  exhibition  of  his  works  at  South  Kensington,  Mukul  Dey  chuckled 
as  he  described  how  Gandhiji  remained  perfectly  calm  and  unruffled  by  the 
'  noisy  and  aggressive  demeanour  of  the  drunkard,  who  complained  that  he  was 
hungry  and  wanted  food. 

"Gandhiji  said  to  the  man  with  great  patience,  ' Acha,  Babu,  what  do 
you  want?"',  recalled  Mukul  Dey.  "The  man  replied,  'I  am  hungry,  Mahatmaji, 
I  have  had  no  food'.  What  he  really  meant",  laughed  Mukul  Dey,  "was  that  he 
. ,  wanted  some  more  drink.  It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
.  ashram  Gandhi  had  his  meal  about  mid-day. 

"Gandhiji  then  said  to  the  man,  ' Acha ,  you  can  eat  here,  you  can  have 
whatever  I  have',  and  he  asked  for  the  food  to  be  brought  to  the  man.  But 
I  the  man  said  in  a  whining  voice,  'Mahatmaji,  I  have  a  wife  and  children  who 
are  also  hungry' . 

"Gandhiji  replied,  'Alright,  I  will  feed  all  of  them,  bring  them  here  t 
the  ashram' . 


"Of  course,  he  didn't  really  want  food,  he  wanted  money  to  buy  more 
drink,  so  he  said,  'But  my  family  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  If  I 
get  some  money,  I  can  buy  some  food  and  take  it  to  them' . 


"In  his  quiet,  calm  voice  Gandhiji  replied,  ' I  am  a  beggar  myself,  I 
have  no  money  here.  Other  people  give  me  whatever  money  I  need.  But  what- 
i  ever  I  have  in  my  ashram  in  the  way  of  food,  I  will  give  you  if  you  wish' . 

IW  {' 

"The  man  then  realised  from  Gandhiji' s  patient  answers  that  he  was  not 
going  to  get  any  money  for  drink,  and  he  left  the  room  quickly,  after  making 
his  obesiance  to  Gandhiji.  We  all  felt  relieved,  and  were  moved  by  the  v^ay 
in  which  Gandhiji  had  spoken  to  the  man  as  a  friend  or  brother." 


Shri  Mukul  Dey,  who  talked  to  me  of  his  memories  of  Gandhiji  in  his 
temporary  studio  in  Museum  Street,  near  the  British  Museum  where  some  of 
his  works  have  been  exhibited,  said  that  he  want  to  Sabarmati  in  1928, 
soon  after  returning  from  England,  to  make  a  drypoint  copper  plate  etching 
of  the  Mahatma. 

"Drypoint  etching  on  copper  plate  was  a  technique  I  had  studied  and 
practised  under  the  celebrated  artist,  Sir  Muirhead  Bone",  said  Mukul  Dey. 
"Gandhiji  showed  great  interest  in  this  craft,  and  when  I  had  completed 
the  etching  he  inscribed  on  the  copper  plate,  'M. K. Gandhi ' . 

"I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  make  sketches  of  him  first  much  earlier, 
in  1918,  soon  after  his  return  from  South  Africa.  I  was  then  an  unknown 
artist,  but  I  had  heard  so  much  of  Gandhiji' s  work  in  South  Africa  that  I  was 
eager  to  meet  him  and  to  draw  him.  He  was  forming  a  Congress  group  in 
Madras.  As  I  sat  there  drawing  him,  he  was  talking  to  his  Madrasi  friends 
about  the  political  situation  in  India  and  what  their  plan  of  campaign 
should  be. 

"As  you  can  see  from  the  pencil  sketch  I  did  of  him  at  the  time" ,  said 
Mukul  Dey  showing  a  copy  of  it  to  me,  "he  wore  his  hair  closely  cropped, 
and  had  a  shikha  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  wore  only  a  loin  cloth,  and 
he  had  a  splendid  physique. 

"I  asked  him  to  sign  the  drawing,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Visva-Bharati  at  Santiniketan ,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  he  did  so,  and 
dated  it.  He  was  not  charging  money  at  that  time  for  acceding  to  requests 
like  that",  chuckled  Mukul  Dey,  who  was  alluding  to  Gandhiji' s  later  custom 
of  performing  similar  services  in  exchange  for  donations  to  his  Harijan 
Fund. 

"Gandhiji  would  listen  quietly  to  anyone  and  everyone  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  him",  said  Mukul  Dey,  "and  in  1928,  when  I  stayed  at  Sabarmati,-  I 
sometimes  talked  with  him  about  our  problems  in  India.  To  be  perfectly 
honest  with  you,  I  did  not  believe  in  his  philosophy  and  methods,  and  I 
tried  to  explain  to  him  what  I  thought  needed  to  be  done  if  India  were  to 
be  made  free  and  happy.  He  understood  perhaps  half  of  what  I  said.  His 
mind  was  intensely  political. 

"I  remember  saying  to  him,  'Sir,  may  I  ask  you  one  thing?  Why  are  you 
making  this  trouble  and  going  to  prison?  Why  don't  you  go  to  England  and 
tell  your  troubles  to  the  English  people?' 

.  : 

"He  looked  at  me  just  like  a  child,  listening  to  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
asked,  ’Do  you  really  think  they  will  listen  to  me?' 

"I  said,  'Yes,  and  they  will  help  you.  You  should  go  to  London  and  tell 
your  troubles  there,  not  to  the  British  in  India', 

"He  seemed  dumbfounded  at  my  suggestion,  yet  not  much  time  was  to  pass 
before  he  was  on  his  way  to  London  to  take  part  in  the  Second  Round  Table 
Conference . " 

Mukul  Dey,  whose  book, "Portraits  of  Mahatma  Gandhi"  was  bound  in  cloth 
spun  at  Sabarmati  ashram,  recalled  how  Gandhiji  ate  very  little  at  meals,  yei 
maintained  excellent  health  and  a  fine  constitution. 


nHe  always  believed  in  the  ancient  Indian  system  of  medicine,  the 
Aurevedic,  and  had  little  faith  in  modern  medical  practice.  I  remember  he 
used  to  be  regularly  massaged  with  very  old  butter,  which  had  gone  very  dark 
in  colour  over  the  years.  This  kind  of  massage  stimulates  the  physical 
system  and  is  also  nourishing.  It  helps  prevent  rheumatism,  arthritis  and 
other  ailments. 

"All  manner  of  people  came  to  see  him",  recalled  Mukul  Dey,  "and  I’m 
afraid  sometimes  their  intentions  were  not  strictly  ethical.  On  one  occasion 
a  mill-owner  came  and  said,  'Bapuji,  I  want  to  contribute  several  lakhs  of 
rupees  to  your  Khadi  fund’ . 

"Bapuji  said,  'Yes,  yes,  alright.  Quite  so.' 

"The  mill-owner  went  on,  ’I  will  write  you  out  first  a  cheque  for  ten 

lakhs’ . 

"Bapuji,  who  had  his  secretaries  and  disciples  around  him,  did  not  say 
anything.  He  was  wondering  what  it  was  that  made  the  man  so  generous.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  to  find  out,  for  the  man  then  said,  ’Bapuji,  you  will 
in  return  have  to  write  me  a  letter  that  the  cloth  I  produce  in  my  mills  is 
khaddar.  Then  I  will  be  able  to  announce  that  you  have  certified  my  product 
as  being  khaddar' . 

"Gandhi ji  ,  of  course,  quietly  declined  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  the  mill- 
owner  left  a  wiser  man. 

"I  wore  European  clothes  when  I  first  went  to  stay  at  the  ashram,  but 
I  found  them  rather  awkward  and  I  bought  some  khaddar",  said  Mukul  Dey. 

"Gandhiji  said,  'You  are  wasting  too  much  khaddar.  All  you  need  is  a  loin 
cloth,  you  don't  need  all  that  material'. 

"I  said,  'Mahatmaji,  that  is  not  our  custom  in  Bengal,  we  must  have 
eleven  yards  of  cloth,  or  else  we  don't  feel  properly  dressed!'." 

In  19^5>  Mukul  Dey,  who  had  for  many  years  been  inspired  with  the  idea 
of  seeing  a  National  Art  Gallery  established  in  India,  went  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Mahatmaji,  who  was  then  recuperating  at  the  Nature  Clinic  in 

Poona. 

"Gandhiji  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts",  said  Mukul  Dey, 

"but  in  his  order  of  priorities  it  was  some  way  behind  his  determination  to 
see  India  free  and  independent.  He  gave  his  blessing  to  my  scheme,  and  said 
there  would  certainly  be  a  National  Art  Gallery  when  India  had  obtained  her 

independence . 

"Once  when  we  were  talking  about  the  need  for  a  renaissance  in  Indian 
arts  and  crafts,  and  how  this  purpose  could  be  served  by  a  National  School 
of  Art,  Gandhiji  said,  'Alright,  you  can  start  your  school  here  in  the 
ashram.  Take  half  of  my  school  building  and  start  the  school  there'. 

"I  thanked  him  for  his  generous  offer.  But  I  said,  'Bapu,  I  have  applied 
for  a  post  with  the  Government  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta.  If  I  fail,  there 
is  nothing  better  I  would  like  to  do  than  to  accept  your  kind  offer'. 


''Fortunately  or  unfortunately",  smiled  Mukul  Dey,  "I  got  the  job  at 
Calcutta,  so  I  was  unable  to  join  his  ashram  and  start  the  art  school-" 

Two  of  the  sketches  of  Gandhiji  among  the  many  which  Mukul  Dey  did  over 
the  course  of  many  years  show  the  Mahatma  asleep. 

"These  sleeping  sketches  were  done  in  19^5” i  said  Mukul  Dey.  "I  was 
given  certain  times  of  the  day  when  I  could  enter  his  room  to  do  my  drawing, 
and  on  this  particular  day  when  I  entered  his  room  at  the  appointed  time, 

I  found  him  sleeping.  This  happened  to  be  the  last  of  the  sittings  he  gave 
me.  I  was  naturally  surprised,  and  I  turned  to  Pyrelal  and  said,  'The  Mahatma 
is  sleeping,  but  he  told  me  to  come  at  this  hour  to  draw  him' . 

"Pyrelal  said,  'No,  no,  that's  quite  alright,  you  have  come  at  the  right 
time,  draw  him  as  you  see  him'. 

"So  I  sat  there,  drawing  him  as  he  slept.  He  went  to  sleep  with  his 
glasses  on.  When  he  woke,  he  remained  in  the  lying  down  position,  and  began 
to  correct  some  proofs  for  'Harijan'." 

Mukul  Dey  conceives  Gandhiji  as  being  the  Avatar  of  Ram  Chandra.  "He 
came  to  uplift  the  country,  and  he  was  possessed  of  supernatural  powers", 
Mukul  Dey  said  to  me. 

The  last  time  he  saw  Mahatma ji  was  at  Sevagram  in  August  19^6.  Again 
Mukul  Dey  discussed  his  lifelong  ambition,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Art  School  and  Museum.  Gandhiji' s  last  words  on  this  to  Mukul  Dey,  giving 
his  blessing  to  the  scheme,  were  written  in  his  own  handwriting  and  dated 

II  August  19^6: 

"Brother  Mukul  Dey  has  an  intense  desire  to  see  the  Fine  Arts 
flourish.  To  aspire  after  a  thing  is  man's  nature,  but  God  has 
kept  in  his  own  hands  the  fulfilment  of  man's  desires.  Let 
adoration  of  God  be,  therefore,  the  sustenance  of  Brother  Mukul 
Dey . " 


Gandhiji  -  Sketches  by  Sri  Mukul  Dey. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MISS  MURIEL  LESTER 
26th  February  i960 


A  letter  written  by  Gandhiji  to  Miss  Muriel  Lester  from  Yeravda 
Central  Gaol  stands  in  a  frame  on  the  mantelpiece  of  her  sitting  room  in 
Kingsley  Cottage,  12  miles  outside  London  in  Essex.  After  29  years  the 
ink  is  a  little  faded,  but  visitors  are  still  moved  when  they  read  this 
poignant  message  written  as  Gandhi 3 i  was  about  to  undertake  his  fast  unto 
death . 

"Dear  Muriel",  wrote  Gandhiji,  "Just  to  ask  you  to  be  with  me  in 
spirit  to  sustain  me  during  the  forthcoming  ordeal.  This  will 
lie  in  your  hands  after  I  am  more  than  half  through.  That  does 
not  matter  when  spirit  speaks  to  spirit.  Then  it  is  a  question 
of  asking  and  receiving  in  the  same  breath. 

My  love  to  you  all, 

(Sgd.)  Bapu." 

A  grey-haired  Miss  Lester,  still  lively  and  vital,  talked  to  me  of 
her  memories  of  Gandhiji  as  though  what  she  described  happened  but  yester¬ 
day.  A  gas  fire  warmed  the  rosy  little  sitting  room,  and  she  sat  near  it 
with  her  feet  resting  on  another  chair,  -  "I  have  to  put  my  feet  up,  you 
know,  doctor's  orders!",  she  said  with  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes 

"I  first  went  to  India  at  the  request  of  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
son-in-law",  she  said,  "and  I  was  thrilled  and  delighted  when  I  went  to 
the  Ashram  at  Sabarmarti.  I  was  already  active  in  our  own  non-violent 
movement  in  England  before  I  met  Gandhiji.  We  Christian  Pacifists, 
hundreds  of  whom  had  gone  to  prison  rather  than  fight,  had  only  heard  of 
him  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  -  the  papers  had  been  too  full  of 
the  war  to  print  anything  about  what  Gandhiji  was  doing  in  India.  You 
can  imagine  what  a  pleasure  and  surprise  it  was  for  us  to  learn  that 
there,  in  India,  was  a  man  who  had  been  carrying  out  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  we  believed  in  on  a  vast  scale  compared,  with  our  own 
small  efforts.  It  gave  us  enormous  encouragement  and  confidence  just  to 
know  this,  and  naturally  we  wanted  to  meet  him  and  to  discuss  our  common 
problems . 

"So  I  went  to  India  to  meet  him.  There  were  200  people  in  the  ashram 
then.  The  day  began  at  four  o'clock  with  prayers.  Bapu  used  to  lecture  at 
a  nearby  college,  his  theme  being  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  was  his 
birthday  when  I  was  there,  and  a  thousand  people  turned  up  to  celebrate 

it." 


Among  all  these  people,  I  asked,  how  was  it  that  Miss  Lester  came  to 
know  Gandhiji  so  well  that  their  friendship  lasted  a  lifetime.  "Well", 
said  Miss  Lester,  "for  some  time  I  never  really  got  near  him  -  he  was 
never  alone,  even  on  his  walks.  Everyone  around  him  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  that  was  just  how  it  was.  I  noticed  that  Bapu  was  seldom 
contradicted  by  anyone.  In  fact,  he  did  not  like  to  be  contradicted  - 


there  was  plenty  of  criticism,  but  not  much  contradiction  of  the  things 
he  had  to  say. 

"He  would  love  to  be  surprised  in  conversation  or  discussion  by 
a  challenging  or  arresting  remark.  He  would  be  so  pleased,  and  his  face 
would  show  this  in  a  happy  smile.  He  had  great  powers  of  understanding 
what  was  in  people's  minds  before  they  spoke,  and  was  a  very  good 
intuitive  psychologist.  He  would  let  people  go  on  talking,  making  their 
point,  and  then  trip  them  up  with  a  simple  remark  or  observation. 

"He  had  a  brilliant  capacity  for  pricking  the  balloons  of  deceit 
and  sham  with  a  word  or  two",  went  on  Miss  Lester.  "The  best  example  of 
this  that  I  remember  was  when  a  man  who  spent  most  of  his  little  money 
on  drugs  and  drink  tried  to  borrow  some  money. 

"'I  know  it  is  very  wrong  of  me  to  take  drugs' ,  the  man  whined, 
'but  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  get  along  without  it.' 

"Gandhiji  let  the  man  go  on  talking",  recalled  Miss  Lester,  "..he 
let  such  people  dig  their  own  graves,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  He  sat 
there  listening  with  complete  equanimity.  Then  the  man  at  last  said, 

'You  see,  Bapu,  I  must  live'.  Gandhiji  without  even  looking  at  him, 
just  said  one  word:  'Why?',  and  the  old  rascal  could  do  nothing  else 
but  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

"In  the  first  few  days  I  found  Gandhiji  most  charming  and  polite 
towards  me",  went  on  Miss  Lester,  "but  we  never  got  nearer  to  each  other 
than  that.  He  rarely  made  any  dramatic  gesture,  his  voice  was  always  on 
the  same  pitch,  and  the  movements  of  his  body  and  his  hands  were  quite 
predictable.  The  only  sensational  gesture  I  ever  saw  him  make  at  any 
time  was  when  we  were  walking  near  the  ashram  and  he  was  talking  about 
the  power  of  the  spirit.  He  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  suddenly  and 
said,  'Look  at  me!  How  can  this  body  of  mine  achieve  anything  by  itself? 
Why,  the  merest  boy  could  knock  me  over  with  one  blow  of  his  fist'. 

"Then  one  day  during  this  first  meeting  with  him  something  I  said 
surprised  him  and  he  burst  out  laughing.  From  that  moment  we  became 
close  friends. 

"I  had  been  perturbed  about  our  policy  on  drink  and  drugs  in  India 
We  were  making  it  easy,  I  thought,  for  the  people  to  get  drink  and  drugs 
I  had  made  great  friends  with  Bapu's  lieutenants  who  wanted  to  know  all 
about  conditions  in  England  and  America.  They  were  always  asking  me  to 
tell  them  more  stories  about  conditions  in  these  two  countries,  and  one 
day  they  said,  'Why  don't  you  go  to  Bapu  and  tell  him  these  things'. 

"I  said  I  couldn't  go  up  to  him  and  start  telling  him  just  like 
that,  so  they  must  have  told  him  about  me  and  later  he  sent  for  me.  I 
was  not  going  to  start  telling  him  about  conditions  in  England,  however, 
and  I  said  to  him,  'Bapu,  will  you  come  to  England  and  stay  with  our 
non-violent  friends?' 

"He  went  on  spinning,  utterly  imperturbable  -  spinning  thread  as- 
fine  as  cobweb.  Then  he  said,  'I  would  enjoy  going  to  England,  but 
conditions  among  my  own  people  are  not  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  leave 
them  to  teach  your  people  anything' . 


"Then  I  quickly  replied,  'Mr.  Gandhi,  I  don't  want  you  to  teach  us, 
but  to  learn  from  us'. 

• 

"This  unexpected  reply  made  him  laugh  and  laugh",  said  Miss  Lester, 
whose  own  face  lit  up  at  the  joy  of  remembering  that  happy  moment.  "When 
he  was  composed  again  he  said,  'Well,  now,  I  think  I  will  come  to  England 
on  three  conditions.  First,  if  you  can  go  home  and  influence  your 
[Government  to  give  us  independence,  I  will  come.  Secondly,  you  must  go 
among  your  manufacturers  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  and  convince  them  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  keep  dumping  their  goods  in  India.  Finally,  when  you  go 
back,  tell  your  leaders,  and  impress  on  public  opinion,  that  the  British 
'Government's  Excise  policy  must  be  changed  because  it  gives  encouragement 
to  drinking  alcohol  which  is  forbidden  by  both  our  main  religions.' 

"His  third  condition  was  put  in  all  seriousness",  said  Miss  Lester, 
"and  I  said  I  could  do  something  in  that  direction.  On  my  return  to  England 
i I  did  in  fact  speak  all  over  the  country  on  the  evils  of  our  Excise  policy 
on  Indian  life.  I  spoke  among  other  places  at  the  Methodist  Congress  and 
!  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly." 

When  Gandhi ji  did  come  to  London  for  the  Round  Table  Conference,  of 
course,  he  stayed  with  Miss  Lester's  Christian  Pacifists  and  Quakers  at 
Kingsley  Hall,  in  London's  East  End.  In  Miss  Lester's  words,  "he  wanted  to 
,  be  among  the  ordinary,  common  people,  with  whom  he  identified  himself, 
whether  in  India  or  any  other  country.  He  could  have  stayed  at  any  of 
the  splendid  hotels  in  the  West  End,  but  he  chose  to  stay  with  us  because, 
i  as  he  put  it,  he  felt  at  home." 

I  wanted  to  know  whether,  from  her  intimate  friendship  with  Gandhiji, 
she  found  that  he  enjoyed  discussions  of  the  profounder  theological  and 
metaphysical  aspects  of  religion  and  life. 

Miss  Lester  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "He  certainly 
liked  to  talk  theology,  but  had  no  time  for  metaphysical  discussions.  It 
ji  seemed  to  me  that  Bapu  seldom  let  himself  go  in  these  matters.  He  had  a 
terrific  sense  of  politeness  with  people,  especially  with  women,  but  I 
;  felt  that  he  rarely  got  down  to  the  things  which  were  basic  and  fundamental. 
But  when  he  did,  it  was  then  wonderful  to  listen  to  him  and  hear  him  speak." 

Did  she  think,  I  asked,  that  Bapu  and  Lord  Irwin,  in  their  long  series 
||  of  meetings  which  resulted  in  Gandhiji  deciding  to  attend  the  Round  Table 
:  Conference,  touched  on  the  profounder  aspects  of  life  and  religion? 

! 

"Ah!",  said  Miss  Lester,  "you  can  be  sure  that  they  found  a  common 
bond  of  discussion.  Lord  Irwin  was  a  very  sincere  man,  and  a  true  Christian, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gandhiji  found  in  him  a  responsive  heart." 

Gandhiji' s  great  influence  with  the  multitudes  was  something  which, 
once  seen,  was  unforgettable,  said  Miss  Lester. 

"He  moved  thousands  of  people  when  he  spoke  to  them  in  public,  yet 
his  voice  had  no  arresting  qualities,  he  was  no  orator  in  the  accepted 
sense.  His  voice  was  flat,  uninspiring,  impersonal.  I  remember  when  he 
spoke  to  the  homeless  and  suffering  people  of  Bihar  after  the  terrible 
earthquake.  There  was  rubble  and  debris  several  feet  deep  all  around,  the 
survivors  stood  about  utterly  despondent,  stunned  by  the  calamity.  Bapu 


spoke  to  them  in  a  completely  unemotional  voice.  He. didn't  go  out  of  his 
way  to  sympathise  with  them,  as  you  might  have  expected  him  to  do.  He 
said,  'We  don’t  want  our  country  to  be  a  land  of  beggars'  --  that  was  a 
great  phrase  of  his  --  ’you  will  have  to  help  yourselves.  Food  is  on  its 
way  to  you,  but,  of  course,  you  will  want  to  work  for.  it,  even  though  you 
have  suffered  this  great  catastrophe’. 

"I  was  with  him  in  the  last  few  days  before  his  death  when  he  went 
among  the  people  who  had  been  rendered  distraught  and  fearful  by  partition 
and  were  doing  all  kinds  of  brutal  and  savage  acts”,  went  on  Miss  Lester. 
"He  weng  among  them,  challenging  them  to  remember  God  and  not  to  think  of 
themselves,  in  this  way  taking  their  minds  away  from  their  personal  agony. 

"'It  is  true  the  Moslems  have  killed  Hindus',  he  told  them,  'but 
remember,  we  have  killed  Moslems  too1.  It  was  amazing  to  hear  this  small 
frail  man  speaking  to  them  like  that,  chastising  them  like  wayward 
children.  Under  his  influence  these  people  whose  passions  had  been  inflamed 
who  were  seeking  vengeance,  became  transformed.  Women,  who  walked  about 
unseeing,  with  glazed  looks  in  their  eyes,  whose  husbands  or  children  had 
been  killed  in  front  of  them,  were  brought  back  to  calmness  and  new  hope. 
Somehow  their  fixation  on  past  horrors  disappeared  and  they  began  to  think 
again  about  building  up  the  new  India. 

"Bapu's  faith  in  prayer  was  fundamental",  continued  Miss  Lester. 

"He  often  said,  'I  make  no  decisions  except  after  prayer'.  On  another 
occasion  he  said,  'If  the  whole  world  were  to  deny  God,  I  would  be  His 
sole  witness ' . 

"He  also  said,  'The  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  are  white  with  the 
bones  of  the  holy  men,  the  rishis ,  the  sadhus,  who  have  lived  there 
through  the  centuries  striving  to  wrest  the  secrets  of  God  from  Him. 

But  it  has  ever  been  the  same,  that  Truth  is  God,  and  the  way  to  Him  is 
through  non-violence'." 

Deeply  religious,  with  the  destiny  of  a  sub-continent  in  his  hands, 
Bapu  had  a  great  capacity  for  laughter,  not  the  least  at  his  own  expense. 
Miss  Lester  recalled  a  story.  An  English  lady,  admiring  the  fruits  which 
had  been  sent  to  Gandhiji,  exclaimed  she  was  prepared  to  become  a  saint 
if  she  could  enjoy  such  delicious  fare.  Gandhi ji's  helpful  suggestion  was: 
'You  need  not  go  so  far  to  change  your  diet'. 

"His  humour  was  simple  and  childlike",  said  Miss  Lester.  "It  was 
astonishing,  and  at  the  same  time  endearing,  that  with  such  vast  problems 
on  his  mind  he  was  always  ready  to  see  the  funny  side  of  any  situation 
that  might  be  physically  embarrassing  or  ridiculous.  The  point  is,  he  had 
no  false  sense  of  dignity. 

"I  remember  in  London  once,  when  he  was  .on  one  of  his  early  morning 
walks,  a  very  strong  wind  blew  his  shawl  up  and  it  became  entangled 
round  his  head.  He  stood  on  the  pavement  struggling  to  get  his  head  out 
of  the  shawl,  laughing  all  the  time.  He  derived  a  child-like  joy  in  little 
things  like  that,  and  it  made  him  most  loveable." 
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"Gandhi ji  had  a  fairly  folksy  type  of  humour.  Although  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite  forgot  this,  he 
was  very  close  to  the  peasants.  He  identified  himself  with  Brother  Man. 
Only  Brother  Man,  he  realised,  pulled  himself  up  from  his  shoe  strings. 

He  used  his  humour  on  those  around  him  as  an  instrument  of  goodwill,  or  to 
point  a  moral  with  emphasis." 

Professor  George  Catlin  was  talking  to  me  in  his  Whitehall  Court 
flat  overlooking  the  Thames,  where  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  lived.  Signed 
photographs  of  Pandit  Nehru,  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  Franklyn  D. 
Roosevelt,  Eleanora  Roosevelt,  Wendell  Wilkie,  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  and  other 
famous  figures  whom  Professor  Catlin  has  met  look  down  from  the  walls  of 
the  flat,  or  stand  on  the  mantel  shelf  or  tables.  He  is  specially  fond  of 
a  photograph  in  colour  of  the  Mahatma. 

"That  is  not  the  face  of  a  super-Sahib  or  a  brilliant  Indian  lawyer, 
as  some  people  have  dismissed  Gandhi ji",  he  said.  "It  is  the  face  of  a 
very  remarkable  man.  It  was  an  extremely  ugly  face,  and  yet  full  of 
character.  It  was  a  face  that  laughed  at  you,  not  unkindly  but  in  a  happy 
way.  He  was  a  man  quite  autocratic  who  insisted  on  his  guru.  He  would 
never  stand  to  speak,  always  sat  on  his  cushions.  There  was  a  celebrated 
example  of  this  when  he  was  invited  to  address  that  august  and  decorous 
body,  Chatham  House.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  happy  to  address  them, 
but  that  he  would  have  to  sit  down  to  do  so  and,  of  course,  he  did." 

The  distinguished  and  much  travelled  philosopher  and  writer  recalled 
that  he  first  met  the  Mahatma  in  1931  at  a  luncheon  in  Gendhiji's  honour 
at  Caxton  Hall. 

"I  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  speak  with  him  at  the  luncheon", 
said  Professor  Catlin,  "but  later  I  met  him  at  a  private  gathering 
arranged  by  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson  at  the  flat  of  Frank  Horrabin,  in  Gower 
Street.  Wedgewood  Benn  was  there,  and  Harold  Laski,  Morgan  Phillips  and 
about  fifteen  others.  I  was  impressed  immediately  by  his  sincerity  and 
simplicity.  He  entered  the  room  and  sat  on  the  settee,  just  as  you  are 
sitting  there  now,  but  with  his  legs  curled  up.  Everything  he  said  was  to 
the  point.  He  never  wasted  words.  There  was  something  extremely  impressive 
about  him.  He  joked  now  and  again,  but  his  jokes  invariably  carried  a 
meaning.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  hail-fellow-well-met  kind 
of  humour  about  him.  He  was  not  the  type  of  man  who  came  up  and  slapped 
you  on  the  back  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  and  affection. 

"I  knew  Lord  Lothian  very  well,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  He  told  me  that  Nehru  was  in  London  and  wanted  to  meet  some  of  the 
young  Labour  people.  He  asked  if  I  would  give  a  tea  in  his  honour  and 
invite  some  of  them  to  meet  the  Indian  leader.  Among  those  who  came  were 
Creech-Jones ,  who  was  already  in  Parliament,  Gaitskell,  Dick  Crossman, 
Parker,  Ivor  Bull  MacThomas,  and  several  others  who  were  to  make  their 
marks  on  British  politics." 


Eleven  years  passed  before  Professor  Catlin  met  Gandhiji  again, 
during  which  time  he  took  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  India's  struggle 
for  freedom.  In  19^7?  at  the  invitation  of  Maulana  Azad,  he  went  to  India, 
and  was  in  Delhi  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cripps  Mission.  After  talks  with 
Maulana  Azad  in  Simla,  he  met  Gandhiji  again  there.  Amrit  Kaur  was  there, 
Miss  Jinnah  and  Agatha  Harrison. 

"We  accompanied  Gandhiji  on  his  early  morning  walks,  and  it  was 
then  that  one  got  the  first  chance  of  personal  conversation  with  him.  I 
was  particularly  concerned  to  draw  him  out  on  what  he  meant  by  his 
pacifism,  and  whether  he  stood  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  pacifism  in  the 
Quaker  sense.  I  also  wanted  to  hear  from  him  whether  he  was  in  favour  of 
a  United  Nations  police  force.  He  hedged  around  a  good  deal  on  this.  He 
argued  that  by  the  time  you  got  an  impartial  tribunal  to  control  such  a 
force,  people  would  have  been  educated  to  an  acceptance  of  non-violence, 
which  would  render  such  a  force  unnecessary. 

"However,  he  gave  me  a  specific  message,  through  Rajkumari  Amrit 
Kaur,  in  which  he  definitely  declared  he  would  favour  the  use  of  force  in 
certain  circumstances.  He  said  that  if  Pakistan  carried  on  as  she  was 
going,  then  there  would  be  war  between  India  and  Pakistan.  His  position  on 
the  use  of  force,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  as  clear-cut  as  our 
Quaker  friends  like  to  contend  it  was. 

"His  approach  to  non-violence  was  well-formed  and.  shaped  before  he 
returned  to  India  from  South  Africa",  went  on  Professor  Catlin.  ."His  mother 
was  a  Jain,  a  sect  which  is  strongly  pacifist.  Two  great  Western  influences 
on  his  mind  were  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy,  both  of  them  pacifist  inclined. 

"I  do  not  think  Gandhiji  believed  that  the  mass  of  people  were  likely, 
under  stress  or  strain,  to  act  in  a  non-violent  way.  He  thought  he  could 
get  a  trained  corps  of  non-violent  leaders,  a  kind  of  Sandhurst  of  Pacifism, 
who  were  prepared  to  run  risks  greater  than  those  of  a  soldier  on  the  field 
of  battle.  That  was  the  purpose  behind  the  ashram. 

"The  real  question  in  later  years  was:  Could  the  technique  of  non¬ 
violence  be  applied  successfully  against  a  ruthless  dictator?  I  do  not 
think  that  Gandhiji  faced  up  fully  to  this." 

In  19^7  Professor  Catlin  met  Gandhiji  for  the  fourth  time,  when  he 
was  invited  by  the  succeeding  President  of  Congress ,. Mrs .  Naidu,  to  attend 
the  Inter-Asian  Congress  in  Delhi  as  per  personal  guest. 

"I  left  India  for  a  four  weeks  visit  to  China,  and  on  my  return  to 
India  I  stayed  for  a  week  with  Chandra  Bose  in  Calcutta.  I  was  on  the 
tarmac  at  Delhi  when  the  plane  bringing  Lord  Mountbatten  landed,  and  the 
next  day  I  had  a  talk  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  last 
Viceroy . 

"Lord  Mountbatten  discussed  with  me  how  he  was  to  handle  Gandhiji" , 
recalled  Professor  Catlin.  "I  told  him  that  I  thought  Gandhiji,  like 
other  men,  had  to  be  judged  by  the  views  they  formed  and  their  experiences 
in  their  youth. 

"It  had  to  be  remembered",  went  on  Professor  Catlin,  "that  Gandhiji 
had  been  three  times  decorated  for  bravery  and  gallant  service  in  British 


wars  -  the  second  Zulu  War,  the  Boer  War  and  the  First  World  War.  It  had 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  he  thought,  that  Gandhi ji  made  his  reputation  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  when  he  crossed  from  Natal  into  the  Transvaal  and  was 
badly  beaten  up,  it  was  Joseph  Chamberlain  who  sent  a  cable  urging  that 
the  people  responsible  for  this  attack  should  be  arrested. 

"Gandhi ji,  therefore,  would  have  remembered  that  it  was  the  British 
Raj  which  had  intervened  with  South  Africa  on  his  behalf,  and  this  would 
be  a  factor  which  would  tend  to  make  his  leanings  pro-British.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gandhiji  had  had  a  legal  training  and  if  it  was  sought  to  get 
him  to  state  his  views  on  legal  aspects  of  the  transfer  of  power,  his 
legal  instincts  would  be  aroused  and  there  would  be  the  prospect  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  sterile  controversy  on  legal  niceties.  It  was  best  to  allow  him  to 
talk  himself  out  and  then  put  fundamental  questions. 

MIt  was  on  these  lines  that  I  spoke  to  Lord  Mountbatten.  When  I 
returned  from  China  I  stayed  with  Mountbatten  for  a  week  in  Delhi. 
Mountbatten  told  me,  'I  took  your  advice,  Gandhiji  told  us  his  entire  life 
story,  and  we  got  on  splendidly.’ 

Professor  Catlin,  who  was  present  at  the  Durbar  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Mountbatten  in  Delhi,  the  last  great  occasion,  as  he  put  it,  when  a 
Viceroy  held  a  reception  in  the  grounds  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  complete 
with  bands  playing  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty,  then 
recalled  Gandhi ji  as  an  orator. 

"I  was  there  when  he  addressed  the  Inter-Asian  Congress.  He  was  not 
a  great  orator,  there  was  a  very  marked  simplicity  in  his  style,  no 
adornments.  There  was  a  certain  humour  of  a  quizzical  kind,  sometimes  he 
would  be  fairly  jocular.  He  had  no  great  wit.  He  was  a  man  of  fairly 
folksy  humour.  Sometimes  he  showed  this  lighter  side,  and  got  on  with 
people  by  using  an  easy  and  friendly  word.  It  was  a  way  of  getting  to  know 
them  and  setting  them  at  their  ease.  It  was  quite  spontaneous  and  natural. 

"I  attended  one  of  his  prayer  meetings  at  the  Maidan  in  Delhi.  It 
was  a  very  impressive  occasion.  He  could  be  pretty  abrupt  with  people  who 
pressed  around  him.  He  was  not  the  hail-fellow-well-met  type  who  slapped 
everyone  on  the  back.  He  was  a  Prime  Minister's  son  and  never  forgot  that. 

’’The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  as  the  result  of  a  telegram  he  sent  me 
before  I  got  to  Delhi  from  my  visit  to  China,  telling  me  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  He  sent  the  telegram  from  his  train.  When  I  got  to  Delhi  I  found  the 
telephones  were  not  working,  and  so  I  could  not  ’phone  to  fix  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  took  a  taxi  and  went  on  the  off-chance  one  morning.  I  met  Miss 
Slade  and  told  her  the  position.  She  said  she  knew  he  wanted  to  see  me, 
but  that  it  was  a  terribly  busy  day  for  him,  there  was  a  Tibetan  delegation 
waiting  to  see  him,  and  several  other  people.  She  returned  and  said,  'Do 
you  mind  coming  to  talk  to  him  as  he  takes  his  bath?' 

"And  so  I  went  in  and  there  he  was,  lying  in  his  bath.  He  welcomed 
me  by  saying,  'See  hoxv  I  trust  you!',  a  humourous  allusion  to  the  French 
Revolution,  when  Charlotte  Corday  gained  admission  to  the  apartments  of 
Jean  Paul  Marat  and  stabbed  him  in  his  bath.  I  have  described  in  my  book, 
'In  the  Path  of  the  Mahatma',  what  the  talk  was  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
on  practical  affairs,  the  Christian  community  in  India  and  the  trouble 
that  was  being  stirred  up  for  the  New  India  in  Goa. 


"He  wanted  to  know  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  be  of  aid  in  that 
matter,  and  to  take  certain  action,  which  later  I  was  able  to  do.  We 
talked  about  Wendell  Wilkie's  'One  World'  and  about  his  own  reference 
to  this  ideal.  I  suggested  he  write  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the 
Wilkie  Foundation,  which  he  did. 

"Gandhiji  then  said  there  could  be  no  'One  World'  unless  it  were 
founded  upon  union  in  respect  for  truth.  There  was  too  much  humbug  and 
hypocrisy  in  international  relations  at  present,  he  said.  The  prospect 
of  world  unity  rested  upon  respect  for  truth  and  ahirnsa .  If  there  was 
doubt,  the  course  to  pursue  was  non-violence,  for  it  had  never  harmed 
anyone . 

"Afterwards  I  adjourned  with  him  to  where  he  received  the  Tibetan 
delegation.  I  gave  him  a  white  rosary  which  the  Pope  had  presented  to 
me,  and  he  was  pleased  with  it. 

"The  Tibetans  were  tall  men,  looking  rather  like  South  American 
Indians.  Except  for  the  interpreter,  they  never  spoke  a  word.  Gandhiji 
treated  them  with  typical  dry  humour.  Among  their  gifts  were  rolls  of 
silk. 


"'So  this  is  Tibetan  work',  said  Gandhiji.  'Indeed',  he  remarked 
with  slight  irony,  'perhaps  they  come  from  the  mills  of  my  friend  Birla! 

"The  Tibetans  then  presented  a  large  scroll  inscribed  with  a 
message  from  the  Dalai  Lama.  Gandhiji  accepted  this  but  told  them  they 
should  get  it  translated.  Next  they  presented  some  beautifully  made 
dolls,  dressed  in  finery. 

"'Yes,  yes,  h'm',  was  Gandhiji' s  comment,  'and  their  dress  is 
tinsel,  I  see.  Tell  your  great  little  Lama  -  I  call  him  great  because 
of  his  office,  and  little  because  he  is  young  enough  to  be  my  grandson  - 
tell  him  to  remember  the  example  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  came  as  a 
simple  and  humble  man,  walking  about  in  plain  and  humble  dress.  He. did 
not  wear  gold  or  tinsel.  Tell  your  great  little  Lama  to  beware  of 
tinsel! ' " 

I  asked  Professor  Gatlin  how  Gandhiji  relaxed,  whether  he  had 
hobbies . 

"His  hobby  was  his  spinning  wheel",  he  said.  "He  was  not  a  relaxed 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  was  he  a  pompous  man.  He  had 
great  contempt  for  pomposity". 

Most  great  public  figures,  I  said,  had  a  public  and  a  private  life 
Could  that  be  said  of  Gandhiji? 

"Granted  he  had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  very  strong  sense  of 
irony,  was  there  any  difference  between  his  public  and  his  private 
visage?",  reflected  Professor  Catlin.  "I  think  not.  He  was  practically 
minded  and  extremely  serious,  and  his  gestures  were  those  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi  -  he  and  St.  Francis  would  have  got  on  excellently  together. 

"As  for  his  aesthetic  sense,  I  think  it  was  very  well  defined", 
added  Professor  Catlin.  "Like  some  great  artists,  such  as  Beethoven  or 


Shaw,  he  seemed  to  have  a  specialised  gift,  so  that  there  were  other 
spheres  of  artistic  appreciation  to  which  he  was  strangely  blind.  When 
he  led  a  prayer  meeting  on  the  Maidan  it  was  immensely  impressive  and 
beautiful,  with  music  and  singing.  Yet  I  can  quite  believe  he  might 
have  said,  in  reference  to  the  Taj  Mahal,  that  it  was  built  by  slaves. 

He  was  able,  however,  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  understand  Rabindranath 
Tagore  and  Tagore  to  understand  him.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
some  common  terms  between  them.  He  was  no  Philistine  where  art  was 
concerned.  He  was  a  dedicated  soul,  and  he  died  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  He  was  a  rare  spirit,  essential  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  left  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place  than  he  found  it,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  lies  in  the  power  of  few  men." 
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A  lively,  practical  young  man,  industrious,  painstaking,  already 
experimenting  in  the  art  of  living,  physically  and  morally  of  great 
courage;  seeming  a  little  hard,  sometimes,  to  his  family  and  his  intimate 
friends  as  he  translates  his  conception  of  truth  into  action  -  this  was 
the  figure  of  the  young  Gandhi  that  came  to  my  mind  as  I  listened  to 
Mrs.  Millie  Graham  Polak  talking  of  the  first  phase,  of  the  Mahatma's 
career  in  South  Africa. 

We  talked  in  the  study  of  her  house  in  Folkstone,  for  there,  as  she 
said,  in  the  quietness  of  this  large  room,  where  her  husband  did  his 
writing,  and  where  both  she  and  her  husband  had  talked  to  so  many 
enquirers  about  the  early  South  African  days,  the  atmosphere  evoked  the 
spirit  of  the  Mahatma.  Although  she  was  speaking  of  events  and  scenes 
and  conversations  of  half  a  century  ago,  Mrs.  Polak  seldom  faltered  for 
a  word  or  an  expression.  A  graceful  woman,  radiating  vitality,  she  smiled 
when  she  recalled  something  that  had  amused  her  in  those  far  off  days  -  when 
Gandhiji  had  to  reassure  the  Registrar  at  her  wedding  that  Mr.  Polak, 
who  had  a  habit  of  referring  to  "we  Indians",  was  not  in  fact  an  Indian 
himself;  or  when  the  African  servant  who  distempered  the  ceiling  of  their 
sitting  room  in  Johannesburg  put  nearly  as  much  distemper  on  the  xvalls  as 
on  the  ceiling,  much  to  Gandhiji ' s  horror! 

"What  can  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Gandhi  that  has  not  already  been 
published?",  she  smilingly  asked  me  as  we  sat  down  near  the  window.  She 
always  referred  to  him  as  "Mr.  Gandhi". 

"Tell  me  how  you  first  met  him,  and  what  impression  he  made  on  you", 

I  suggested. 

"Well",  she  began,  "I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Polak  before  he  went  out 
to  South  Africa  to  become  an  articled  clerk  to  Mr.  Gandhi.  My  husband 
lived  with  Mr.  Gandhi  at  Johannesburg,  and  shortly  after  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  he  wrote  saying  that  Mr.  Gandhi  considered  I  should  also  go  there, 
where  we  should  be  married. 


MMr.  Polak  and  Mr.  Gandhi  were  waiting  on  the  platform  at  Johannesburg 
to  greet  me.  Mr.  Gandhi,  of  course,  was  wearing  European-style  clothes, 
which  were  well  tailored  and  smart.  His  clothes  were  brushed  every  day.  He 
was  always  properly  shaved.  He  never  missed  his  daily  bath,  and  his  finger  ; 
nails  were  properly  attended  to. 

!'We  went  to  Mr.  Gandhi's  house,  which  was  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the 
city,  where  I  then  met  his  wife,  a  handsome,  attractive  woman  who,  as  you 
know,  could  not  speak  any  English.  I  also  met  Mr.  Gandhi's  three  sons. 

"The  household  was  a  fairly  normal  one,  not  Indian  nor  European,  but 
half-and-half.  The  house  had  four  bedrooms,  a  so-called  dining  room,  lounge 
and  kitchen,  and  there  was  a  garden. 

"We  had  our  first  meal  at  about  mid-day,  and  our  evening  meal  between 
6.00  and  6. 30.  It  was  mainly  Indian  food  -  curry,  dal,  rice,  chappatis, 
followed  by  fruit  and  nuts.  Mr.  Gandhi  had  an  Indian  cook.  There  was  no  tea 
or  real  coffee  -  Mr.  Gandhi  did  not  approve  of  them,  especially  tea. 

"Soon  after  my  arrival  Henry  and  I  were  married,  and  Mr.  Gandhi  acted 
as  best  man  at  our  wedding.  Henry  had  the  habit  of  referring  to  "We  Indians" 
and  when  the  Registrar  heard  him  saying  this  he  was  horrified,  as  it  was 
against  the  law  for  a  white  woman  to  marry  an  Asian.  So  he  took  Mr.  Gandhi 
aside  and  asked  him  whether  Henry  was  an  Indian,  for  the  colour  of  his  skin 
did  not  indicate  that  he  might  be.  Mr.  Gandhi  told  us  about  this  afterwards,1 
much  to  our  amusement,  and  said  he  assured  the  Registrar  that  Henry  was 
'absolutely  European'. 

"Mr.  Gandhi  wanted  to  know  what  I  would  do,  as  there  was  no  house¬ 
keeping  to  be  done,  as  we  had  a  houseboy  and  a  cook.  I  was  studying  Greek 
art  and  literature,  and  he  suggested  that  in  the  mornings  I  might  teach  the  i 
children.  I  pointed  out  that  I  was  not  a  qualified  teacher,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  them  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  piano 
lessons. 

"Mr.  Gandhi  gave  me  the  impression  that  I  could  buy  anything  I  liked 
in  the  way  of  books,  and  I  gave  him  a  list  of  the  books  I  needed.  We 
started  lessons  in  the  lounge,  which  like  all  the  other  rooms  was  very 
barely  furnished. 

"Soon  after  my  arrival  Mr.  Gandhi  invited  members  of  the  Indian 
community  to  a  reception  at  his  house.  The  reception  was  to  be  in  the  lounge 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  told  me  that  if  I  thought  we  wanted  to  furnish  it  a  bit 
better,  I  should  give  him  a  list  of  what  I  thought  was  necessary.  He  had  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  comforts  of  living,  but  as  I  told  him  some  time 
later,  I  had  been  brought  up  to  appreciate  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort 
in  the  home  and  could  not  suddenly  accept  bare  floorboards,  curtain-less 
windows  and  hard  wooden  chairs.  However,  I  gave  him  my  list,  he  approved, 
and  we  bought  some  furniture. 

"Meanwhile,  the  African  servant  had  told  Mr.  Gandhi  that  the  dining 
room  should  be  redecorated,  and  when  Mr.  Gandhi  was  away  at  the  office,  he  ! 
started  white  washing  the  ceiling.  When  Mr.  Gandhi  returned-  home,  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  whitewash  all  over  the  place,  on  the  ceiling,  walls 
and  floors.  So  he  arranged  for  a  workman  to  come  to  finish  the  ceiling  and 


clean  up  the  mess*  The  man  came  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
reception,  and  fortunately  finished  in  the  evening  just  before  the  first 
visitors  arrived.  About  fifty  Indians  came,  and  a  few  Europeans. 

"I  taught  Mrs.  Gandhi  some  words  of  English,  otherwise  we  would  have 
been  two  lonely  women  in  the  house",  smiled  Mrs.  Polak.  "She  was  a  very 
sweet-natured  and  gentle  woman. 

"Mr.  Gandhi  had  no  sense  of  class  or  racial  distinction,  and  he  would 
invite  all  sorts  of  people  to  his  house.  One  day  he  asked  two  Europeans  to 
come.  They  must  have  thought  it  was  strange  for  a  white  girl  to  be  living 
in  an  Indian  household. 

"When  he  came  home  from  the  office  he  told  Mrs.  Gandhi  that  he  had 
invited  these  two  Europeans.  She  was  extremely  angry  at  not  having  been 
consulted  -  when  people  were  visiting  us  Mr.  Gandhi  usually  asked  me  to  look 
after  things.  She  went  up  to  her  room  when  they  came  and  refused  to  meet 
(them.  They  asked  all  sorts  of  question  about  us,  many  of  them  I  thought 
rather  impertinent,  and  when  they  had  gone  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  very  cross  with 
him,  saying  they  had  only  wanted  to  come  out  of  idle  curiosity  to  see  how 
we  lived. 

"Mr.  Gandhi,  you  see,  was  at  that  time  passing  through  a  phase  -  he  was 
jgetting  over  his  Westernisation  and  arriving  at  a  different  level  of  outlook 

"After  four  or  five  months,  the  house  was  given  up  and  the  household 
migrated  to  Phoenix.  It  was  a  24  hour  journey  by  rail  from  Johannesburg, 
and  I  travelled  with  Mrs.  Gandhi  in  a  compartment  reserved  for  Asians.  They 
could  not,  you  see,  travel  with  me,  a  white  woman,  had  I  wanted  to  travel 
in  a  Europeans  Only  compartment.  This  was  the  nature  of  things,  and  we  more 
jor  less  accepted  it  at  that  time. 

"When  we  arrived  at  Phoenix  we  had  to  walk  about  miles  through  tall 
sugar  cane,  and  you  can  understand  we  were  not  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind 
We  arrived  at  night,  and  immediately  started  making  our  beds  in  the  colonial 
style  bungalow  type  of  house  where  we  were  to  live.  Mr.  Gandhi  slept  on  the 
roof. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  disagreed  about  the  move  to  Phoenix.  She  knew 
!she  was  going  to  be  separated  from  what  little  social  life  she  had  enjoyed 
in  Johannesburg  and  she  did  not  like  this.  At  about  four  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Gandhi  came  down  and  wanted  to  know  what  we  wanted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gandhi 
spoke  for  a  long  time  in  Gujerati  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  then  he 
said  we  should  be  patient  and  that  he  would  get  us  those  things  that  we 
felt  necessary  to  make  the  home  reasonably  comfortable. 

"You  see",  said  Mrs.  Polak,  "Mr.  Gandhi  could  understand  in  his  mind 
that  you  would  not  agree  with  him  on  a  matter  like  this,  which  was  so 
important  to  him,  but  he  did  not  recognise  that  you  could  alter  his 
decision . 

"Then  Mr.  Polak  arrived,  and  we  had  our  own  little  corrugated  iron 
bungalow,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  furniture.  Mr.  Polak  worked  on  the 
publication  of  ’Indian  Opinion',  which  Mr.  Gandhi  edited. 


’’About  six  weeks  after  I  arrived  at  Phoenix,  a  native  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  vicinity.  This,  with  the  other  problems  involved  in 
the  frugal  and  cloistered  life  of  the  settlement,  added  to  my  worried 
outlook.  Mr.  Gandhi  noticed  this,  and  thought  that  I  had  better  return 
to  Durban,  which  I  did  with  Mr.  Polak. 

"Mr.  Gandhi  had  his  own  peculiar  way  of  dealing  with  life.  He  would 
put  the  position  to  you  and  then  say,  'You  must  let  your  inner  voice 
guide  you' ,  but  you  knew  very  'well  that  you  could  not  do  something 
contrary  to  what  he  wished  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  way  he 
w as  consciously  seeking  to  influence  your  judgment,  but  in  the  end  this 
is  what  happened." 

I  asked  Mrs.  Polak  whether  Gandhi ji  saw  further  ahead  than  his  work 
in  South  Africa,  or  whether  at  that  time  he  felt  that  his  mission  in  life 
was  limited  to  advancing  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  there. 

"I  believe  he  always  thought  the  time  must  come  when  he  would  have 
to  go  back  to  India" ,  she  said.  "One  of  the  dominant  elements  in  his 
thinking  at  this  time  was  how  to  reduce  one's  dependence  on  material  things 
-  how  to  let  the  Voice  of  the  Spirit  prevail.  He  was  greatly  influenced 
in  this  direction  by  Ruskin's  book,  'Unto  This  Last',  which  my  husband 
gave  him. 

"He  taught  that  all  people  were  the  children  of  God,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  split  into  groups  -  one  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  so 
to  speak,  and  the  other  in  the  kitchen.  We  had  many  discussions  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  and  on  some  matters  I  would  quite  disagree  with  him, 
because  I  could  not  help  noticing  what  seemed  to  me  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  in  some  of  his  views  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion 
He,  however,  would  never  waiver  in  his  belief,  and  would  only  smile  or 
shrug  his  shoulders  if  I  argued  that  such-and-such  a  situation  might  become 
unjust  or  absurd.  He  had  a  very  great  belief,  for  example,  that  woman  was 
superior  in  the  order  of  things,  and  that  she  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  man.  He  said,  'In  the  West  your  ideal  is  that  the  man 
saves  the  woman,  it  is  the  heroic  concept  of  man.  But  if  you  take  the 
great  epics  of  Indian  literature,  it  is  woman  who  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
man  and  saves  him.' 

"I  can  see  now  that  he  was  right.  In  the  West  we  have  hero-ized  the  i 
male.  In  other  religions  you  have  the  family  aspects  of  God. 

"He  was  himself  rather  womanly,  having  the  qualities  of  loyalty, 
trust,  devotion,  faith  and  purity.  I  think  the  terms  feminine  and  masculine 
can,  in  a  way,  be  applied  broadly  to  nations,  and  whereas  one  could  say  of 
Britain  that  it  is  a  masculine  country,  of  India  we  could  say  that  it  is 
feminine . 

' 

"I  think  that  no  other  country  could  have  produced  Gandhi  but  India, 
and  at  no  other  time",  remarked  Mrs.  Polak.  "He  came  to  the  country  where 
the  qualities  he  possessed  were  both  needed  and  could  be  used.  During  the 
passive  resistance  movement  in  India  when  he  was  touring  the  country 
calling  upon  women  to  play  their  part,  a  group  of  women  said  to  him,  'Yes, 
but  we  are  not  free,  we  cannot  do  this'.  He  said,  'Who  keeps  you  out  of 
freedom?',  and  they  replied,  'The  men  folk'.  Gandhi  then  told  them, 

'All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  you  are  free,  and  you  can  do  it'. 


"We  did  not  have  prayers'* ,  continued  Mrs.  Polak  speaking  again  about 
life  in  South  Africa,  "but  we  had  readings  from  the  Gita  and  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  day  of  silence  developed  from  this  later. 

"Mr.  Gandhi  was  a  fully  integrated  man,  and  he  had  a  deep  psychological 
insight.  An  incident  happened  which  clearly  illustrated  this.  Someone  did 
something  wrong  and  Mr.  Gandhi  was  greatly  troubled.  He  realized  that 
the  person  was  not  self-conscious  of  the  sin  and  he  felt,  "I  must  have 
failed,  as  I  have  not  taught  him  better’ .  His  inner  voice  told  him  that  he 
should  undertake  a  fast,  and  he  did  so  for  a  week.  It  was  one  of  his  first 
fasts.  He  continued  the  fast  until  the  person  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
!  contrition  that  he  realised  how  he  had  sinned  and  was  resolved  not  to  sin 
again . 

"There  was  in  this  the  element  of  Christian  mystique,  the  concept, 

’I  will  suffer  for  your  sins’.  I  asked  him  once  whether  he  was  a  Christian, 

and  he  said  he  was  not,  but  there  was,  I  remember,  in  his  office  in 

Johannesburg  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Christ,  one  of  those  pictures  which, 

;  wherever  you  may  be  standing,  the  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  searchingly  at 
;  you. 

"You  ask  me",  went  on  Mrs.  Polak,  "whether  Mr.  Gandhi  had  a  private 

life,  and  the  answer  is  ’no’.  He  was  not  a  double  personality,  in  the  sense 

of  having  one  face  for  the  public  and  another  which  he  showed  in  private, 
i  That  is  why  I  say  he  was  a  fully  integrated  man,  even  in  those  days  in 

!  South  Africa. 

. 

"He  was  not  a  good  man  with  his  hands,  really.  His  hands  were  not  such 
j'  useful  things.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  he  was  hammering  something  and 
!  the  hammer  fell  heavily  on  his  foot  and  he  lost  consciousness.  I  said 

afterwards  that  his  refusal  to  suffer  pain  made  him  get  out  of  his  physical 

i  body! 

"He  could  see  the  humour  of  a  situation,  and  his  sense  of  humour  was 
:  always  a  source  of  great  joy  to  us.  He  was  not  witty  in  the  sense  of  using 

i  words,  but  he  could  laugh  most  heartily  at  comic  situations,  especially  if 

they  affected  himself.  He  loved  children,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
playing  with  them.  When  my  first  child  was  about  eight  months  old,  I  had 
;  arranged  one  evening  to  go  out  to  dinner.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  he  would  look 
after  the  child,  and  we  left  him  walking  up  and  down  the  room  nursing  the 
.  child  in  his  arms. 

"Although  he  was  not  handy  at  making  things,  he  believed  that  man 
should  be  able  to  produce  the  things  he  needed  to  live,  should  be  self- 
supporting.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  on  which  I  disagreed  with  him. 

He  would  end  our  talk  by  saying,  ’You  have  an  Eastern  heart  but  a  Western 
mind’ . 

"I  said  to  him,  'If  you  are  going  to  be  consistent  about  this,  you 
should  not  have  a  letter  brought  to  you,  because  it  is  typed  by  a  machine, 
and  is  probably  sent  by  train' . 

"He  realised  that  you  had  to  be  inconsistent.  But  providing  you  had 
developed  the  right  spiritual  awareness,  this  was  alright.  Then  the  little 
material  things  would  become  so  small  they  would  not  count. 


"I  was  in  India  during  the  First  World  War  when  Mr.  Gandhi  helped  the 
recruitment  campaign.  I  said  to  him,  'How  can  you  help  in  recruiting  young 
men  for  war,  in  view  of  your  beliefs?’ .  He  said,  'If  a  man  refrains  from 
action  through  cowardice,  that  abstention  is  wrong.  If  he  refrains  through 
love  of  humanity,  that  is  the  right  attitude.'  He  believed  that  you  are  to 
perform  an  action  but  are  not  to  accept  part  of  the  rewards  of  that  action 
itself. 

!'He  was  a  very  tender  man",  said  Mrs.  Polak,  "he  trained  himself  to 
believe  that  his  body  would  endure  much,  that  his  mind  would  rise  above  his 
bodily  afflictions,  as  it  did,  of  course,  during  his  periods  of  imprisonment. 

He  had  developed  the  habit  of  falling  off  to  sleep  in  a  few  seconds. 
Supposing  we  were  in  the  lounge  and  he  was  dictating,  he  would  suddenly  drop 
off  to  sleep  for  a  short  while,  and  when  he  awoke  would  carry  on  dictating 
exactly  from  the  point  he  had  left  off. 

"He  was  sensitive  to  what  people  might  be  thinking,  but  he  was  not  what 
you  would  call  telepathic.  He  disliked  anything  to  do  with  spiritualism. 
Supposing  Gabriel  Isaacs,  a  leading  figure  at  the  Phoenix  settlement  who  was 
himself  rather  psychic,  said  he  had  seen  something  supernatural  -  Mr.  Gandhi 
would  shut  up  and  not  encourage  conversation  along  those  lines.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  wanted  no  proof  of  survival  after 
death,  and  was  not  interested  in  hearing  about  such  things. 

"He  definitely  believed  in  reincarnation.  On  one  occasion  he  said  he 
had  hoped  this  present  incarnation  would  be  his  last  but  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  not  learned  all  the  lessons  of  life  and  would  have  to 
come  back  again.  I  would  tease  him  by  saying,  'When  you  next  come  back  ....', 
and  he  took  it  with  his  usual  good  humour. 

"He  was  opposed  to  medicines  and  surgery,  although  in  his  life  he  had 
two  operations.  In  this  connection,  something  once  happened  which  hurt  him 
terribly.  There  was  a  young  boy  who  was  sick,  and  two  Indian  doctors  advised 
an  operation.  The  boy's  parents  were  opposed  to  this,  but  as  far  as  I 
remember,  Gandhi  advised  them  it  would  be  alright  and  urged  them  to  agree. 
They  said  they  would  only  agree  if  Gandhi  would  be  pr'esent  at  the  operation. 
He  was  present  at  the  operation,  and  the  boy  died.  Gandhi  felt  as  though  the 
boy  had  been  killed  on  the  operating  table  and  that  he  was  to  blame. 

His  moral  courage  was  superb",  said  Mrs.  Polak.  "I  particularly  remembei 
how  calm  and  unconcerned  he  was  when,  after  leaving  a  meeting  at  Johannesburg, 
a  man  who  had  been  hiding  in  the  shadows  came  up  to  him.  Mr.  Gandhi  stopped, 
confronted  the  man,  and  they  talked.  Then  the  man  handed  Gandhi  something, 
it  was  a  small  knife,  and  he  went  away.  I  said,  'What  did  the  man  want?' 

Mr.  Gandhi  replied,  'He  was  going  to  stab  me'. 

"I  remonstrated  with  him  for  letting  the  man  go  and  Mr.  Gandhi  said, 

'It  is  alright,  I  explained  how  mistaken  he  was  about  me,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  try  and  kill  me  again' .  The  idea  of  having  the  man  prosecuted  never 
entered  his  head.  He  used  to  say,  'If  a  man  is  not  honest  of  his  own  volition, 
you  will  never  make  him  honest  by  using  force  against  him' . 

"He  had  little  or  no  sense  of  beauty.  We  had  many  discussions  about  this. 
He  could  not  realise  that  a  room  could  be  so  plain  and  bare  that  it  became 


I 


lmost  objectionable  to  the  eye.  Soon  after  I  arrived  in  Johannesburg  I 
felt  miserable  and  he  asked  what  the  matter  was.  I  said,  'I  must  have 
Isurtains  and  carpets  and  a  picture  or  two' .  He  said,  'What  do  you  want 
with  these  things  when  you  have  all  these  beautiful  things  to  look  at 
jbutside  from  the  window?'  I  said,  'I  am  not  looking  at  them  all  the  time' 
In  the  end  I  got  some  curtains,  carpets  and  items  of  furniture. 


one  occasion, 


You  seem  to  have  a  perfect  love  for 
you  have  to  go  a  certain  distance  and  cross  a  field 
ui  uaxoxco  vi  field  of  stones,  you  would  choose  the  stones.  Why?'  He 
smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  though  even  if  he  explained  it  I 

itr/Mi  1  rl  w  a  tr  11  J  a  ■!*  a  ?  t 


"I  said  to  him  on 
:he  uncomfortable.  If 
lof  daisies  or  a 


would  never  understand.  " 


As 


ao  I  was  leaving  Mrs.  Polak  showed  me  an  impression  of  Gandhi ji  made 
Jin  glass,  and  a  statuette  depicting  him,  with  his  stick.,  on  one  of  his 
walks.  She  also  showed  me  some  bound  volumes  of  "Indian  Opinion"  and  said, 
"These  give  the  real  picture  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  work  in  South  Africa.  In  years 
to  come  they  will  be  invaluable  for  those  seeking  to  understand  the  heart 
and  mind  of  that  great  man,  whom  I  was  privileged  to  know." 
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When  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Durai  Raja  Singam  if  I  would  try  to  get  a 
number  of  people,  some  well  known  in  diplomacy  and  politics,  to  talk  about 
their  memories  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  this  book,  I  agreed  to  do  so  although 
in  my  heart  I  doubted  very  much  whether  they  would  cooperate.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  had  worked  in  the  London  Office  of  a  group  of  Indian  newspapers 
and  my  job  included  interviewing  people.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  to  me  whom 
they  talked  -  or  did  not  talk,  as  the  case  may  be  -  but  to  the  papers  that 
I  was  representing.  Such  interviews  were  either  arranged  in  advance,  or  the 
person  being  interviewed  had  a  reason  for  giving  his  views  to  the  Press. 

This  book  business  was  quite  a  different  matter.  To  get  someone  to  reminisce 
at  length  about  events  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  had  probably 
already  set  down  their  considered  views  and  impressions  in  books  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  or  might  be  writing  about  these  events  at  that  very  moment, 
struck  me  as  likely  to  be  a  rather  futile  endeavour •  Would  not  my  seeds  of 
enquiry  fall  more  often  than  not  on  stony  ground,  I  wondered?  Why  should  a 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whose  memoirs  were  on  the  shelves  of 
every  public  library,  or  a  venerable  former  Vicerene  of  India,  or  a  world- 
famous  film  star,  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  turning  down  my  request?  I 
could  imagine  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  distinguished  people  scanning  my 
letter  with  a  sigh  and  thinking,  "Strange,  how  people  will  waste  their  time 
writing  such  letters",  and  dropping  it  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  This  was 
the  sceptical  mood  in  which  I  approached  the  enterprise,  and  it  took  me  days 
before  I  finally  produced  a  letter  which  seemed  to  have  any  prospect  at  all 
of  eliciting  a  favourable  response.  The  first  person  I  approached  was  one 
of  the  two  former  Scotland  Yard  detectives,  Mr.  Evans,  who  looked  after 
Gandhiji  during  the  five  months  he  was  in  England  for  the  Round  Table 
Conference  in  the  winter  of  1930/31.  He  obviously  would  have  some  interesting 
memories  of  those  days,  for  I  knew  that  both  he  and  ex— detective  inspector 
Rogers  had  developed  a  deep  respect  and  friendship  for  Gandhiji,  and  Gandhiji 
liked  them  so  much  that  as  a  sign  of  his  friendship  for  them  he  sent  them 
each  a  gold  watch  inscribed  with  his  name  when  he  returned  to  India. 


false  teeth.  I 
very  important, 
approached  more 


I  had  been  given  the  address  of  Mr.  Evans,  but  as  after  two  or  three  weeks 
I  got  no  reply,  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Scotland  Yard  with  a  request  for 
it  to  be  forwarded.  Scotland  Yard  told  me  they  had  the  same  address  for  Mr.  Evaj 
that  I  had,  but  they  were  able  to  give  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Rogers,  near  East¬ 
bourne.  I  decided  to  call  on  Mr.  Evans,  but  he  was  out,  and  being  now  a  private 
investigator,  a  job  which  takes  him  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  he  was  often 
not  at  home  many  days  of  the  week,  and  when  he  was  at  home  he  always  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  setting  off  for  somewhere  else.  After  phoning  him  many  times  over 
a  period  of  several  days  I  was  eventually  lucky  enough  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
arranged  to  meet  me  outside  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand  at  one  o'clock.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  nor  he  me,  so  we  exchanged  brief  descriptions  of  each 
other  for  identification  purposes.  When  the  day  came  I  was  outside  the  Law  Court 
from  just  before  one  until  gone  two,  scrutinising  people  who  bore  some  resemblar 
to  his  description,  and  even  asking  a  few  people  who  squared  with  his  descriptic 
whether  they  were  him.  But  in  fact  he  had  been  unable  to  keep  the  appointment,  n 
had  he  had  time  to  let  me  know  about  its  cancellation.  We  finally  met  a  few  daye 
later  at  the  same  place,  and  over  lunch  in  a  Strand  public  house  he  looked  back 
twenty-eight  years  to  recall  many  of  the  sayings  of  Gandhiji  and  the  little  inci 
dents  that  took  place  -  the  time,  for  instance,  when  he  and  Mr.  Rogers  went  to 
look  for  goats'  milk  for  Gandhiji,  and  when  in  inadvertently  mislaid  Gandhiji' s 

mention  this  first  interview  at  some  length  because  for  me  it  wa 
as  it  gave  me  some  much  needed  encouragement.  I  found  as  I 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  that  they  were  kind  enough  to  give  m 
some  of  their  time  to  talk  about  their  memories  of  Gandhiji  or,  if  they  felt  the 
could  not  add  anything  to  what  they  had  already  written  or  said,  had  the  goodnes 
to  write  personally  to  say  so.  Only  one  of  the  letters  I  received  was  written  by 
a  Secretary,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  She  pointed  out  that  a 
Mi.  Chaplin  was  writing  his  memoirs,  and  would  include  an  account  of  his  meeting 
with  Gandhiji  in  London  in  1931,  my  request  was  "a  little  delicate".  The  late  Lo, 
Halifax,  the  late  Marchioness  of  Willingdon,  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  Lord 
Lis towel ,  Lord  Pethick  Lawrence,  Lord  Stansgate,  Dame  Isobel  Cripps,  all  wrote  ■ 
regretting  they  could  not  immediately  add  to  what  they  had  already  written  of 
Gandhiji.  Some  of  them  included  in  their  letter  an  anecdote  or  a  saying  of 
Gandhiji 's  which  had  appealed  to  them.  Vicountess  Astor  pointed  out  that  she  had 
only  met  the  Mahatma  once  and  was  then  impressed  "by  his  humour  and  not  his 
humility  .  "I  told  him",  she  added,  "that  I  thought  India  was  one  of  Great 
Britain's  greatest  achievements,  and  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  when 
England  left.  He  replied,  'It  will  be  all  right  after  200  years  of  English  govern 
ment  .  Dame  Isobel  Cripps  wrote  that  she  only  met  Gandhiji  once  -alone,  and  them 
-calk  was  more  on  the  serious  circle  of  things",  but  she  enquired  whether  the 
book  was  to  be  illustrated,  for  she  had,  she  said,  "a  charmingly  informal  laugh¬ 
ing  photo  of  my  husband  and  Gandhiji  as  the  former  helped  him  down  the  steps". 
The  book  is  illustrated,  and  includes  a  copy  of  this  photo.  The  letter  which  La<h 
illmgdon  wrote  me  in  August  1959  must  have  been  among  the  last  she  ever  penned! 
for  a  few  months  later  she  died  from  a  fall  in  her  London  home.  "Mahatma  Gandhi 
was  a  great  and  good  man  when  we  met  in  India  quite  a  long  time  ago",  she  wrote 
in  a  surprisingly  firm  hand  for  a  woman  of  her  age.  "My  husband  and  I  were  very 
fond  of  him  and  admired  him  very  much.  Please  excuse  my  awful  writing  but  I  have 
broken^one  of  my  fingers  on  my  right  hand."  I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  reply, 
made  ac  such  an  effort,  to  my  enquiry,  for  it  showed  just  how  wrong  I  had  been  ii 
c. inking  that  people  who  hold,  or  had  held,  a  prominent  place  in  politics  and 
public  afxairs  could  not  be  bothered  even  to  acknowledge  a  request  from  someone 
completely  unknown  to  them.  But  many  were  happy  to  recall,  freshly  or  once  again, 
uheir  happy  memories  of  Gandhiji  -  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.,  Dr.  Hewlett  Johnson, 
Professor  George  Catlm,  Horace  Alexander,  Hallam  Tenneyson,  Miss  Muriel  Lester, 
Mr.  Fenner  Brockway,  M.P.,  Dr.  Jose  Oldfield,  Mr.  Shaw  Desmond,  Mrs.  Ida  Barton, 
Mrs.  Millie  Graham  Polak  and  numerous  others. 


A  Special  Feature 
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*  WE  HAVE  NEVER  MET  GANDHI JI  * 

*  * 

#  * 
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1. 


/Richard  J.  Walsh/ 


(This  account  was  written  in  October  19^  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Walsh. 

and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  me  for  inclusion  in  this 

section. ) 

Among  the  many  who  speak  of  Gandhi  out  of  intimacy,  having  known  or. met 
him,  there  are  many  more  of  us  who  can  speak  only  through  having  felt  him. 
Sometimes  this  can  be  a  truer  knowledge,  because  it  is  not  touched  by  the 
charm  of  personality,  the  accidents  of  contact  or  the  vivid  memory  of  an 
experience  shared.  We  who  never  met  Gandhi  have  felt  him  through  many 
persons  who  have  known  him,  persons  of  diverse  types  and  nationalities,  who 
by  what  they  say  and  more  significantly,  by  what  they  do  and  by  what  their 
own  lives  have  become,  prove  the  force  of  his  ideas.  We  have  felt. him  too 
through  those  ideas,  his  words  written  and  spoken.  We  have  felt  him  through 
the  people  of  India,  when  we  watched  them  in  their  little  villages. as  well 
as  in  great  cities,  meeting,  parading,  talking,  working  under  his  influence 

and  on  his  behalf. 

But  we  have  felt  him  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  in  what  his  critics  and 
opponents  say  of  him  and  in  what  they  do  because,  of  him.  Imprisonments, 
suppressions,  censorship  are  eloquent  testimony  to  a  man’s  power.  Even  more 
so  are  the  helpless  anger,  the  ugly  slurs  and  the  downright  distortion  of 
the  truth  that  are  brought  against  him. 

No  one  who  has  thus  felt  Gandhi  during  these  past  years,  and  has  watched 
the  slow-paced  but  inevitable  events  of  his  year,  can  doubt  that  his  purpose 
will  be  gained  and  that  India  will  at  last  be  free. 

2. 


/John  Peck/ 

(Here  is  a  beautiful  letter  from  Mr.  John  Peck,  Children's  Officer 
for  Monmoutshire.  Mr.  John  Peck  lived-  in  Bow  when  Gandhiji  was  there, 
but  strangely  enough  he  never  actually  saw  Gandhiji.  His  letter  ls 
so  interesting  that  I  set  it  below  for  the  readers.  John  must  have 
been  9  to  10  years  old  when  Gandhiji  visited  Bow. ) 

I  am  not  one  of  those  chaps  who  are  fortunate  enough. to  have  actual 
memories  of  Gandhi.  Once  or  twice  there  were  crowds  outside  Kingsley  Hall 
nit  r  was  not  tall  enough  to  see  who  the  dignitary  was.  (It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  planting  of  The  Tree).  When  the  crowds  had  left  I  looked 
at  thHree  and  wondered,  for  it  was  such  a  slender  tree.  Why  such  a. crowd. 
The  other  occasion,  and  one  which  I  really  regretted  being  on  the  fringe, 
was  trying  to  see  who  was  going  inside  35  Eagling  Road.  There  was  such  a 


crowd  gathered  outside,  and  it  was  in  my  house  and  I  could  not  get  in. 

When  the  crowds  had  dispersed  I  learned  from  my  mother  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
had  been  her  visitor.  She  told  of  the  things  that  he  had  been  interested 
in,  the  tinned  milk  he  used,  how  much  it  cost,  how  we  slept  in  such  a  tiny 
house  and  how  my  mother  managed  things.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  talked 
to  him  when  he  came  to  my  house.  Although  I  cannot  remember  even  seeing  j 
him  what  I  had  not  realised  was  how  greatly  I  had  been  influenced  by  him. 

When  I  was  l6  years,  I  went  away  to  sea  and  I  remember  thinking  what  a 
great  man  Gandhi  was  and  for  some  very  long  time  I  had  a  great  urge  to  /re 
visit  India  just  to  see  him.  I  never  did  but  I  still  can  remember  thinking  of 
"if  only  I  could  go  to  speak  to  him  he  would  have  an  answer  to  my  problems  -  jth 
my  doubts.  I  know  I  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  man  I  never  saw  j  jth 
and  there  are  millions  of  others  who  shared  this  great  future  throughout  1  j: he 
the  world. 


3. 


/Miss  Adeline  Gray/ 

I  visited  India  once  in  February/March  194-3  and  at  that  time  Gandhi 
was  in  jail  at  Poona.  I  tried  to  see  him  but  nobody  could  get  past  the 
jail  gate.  He  was  at  a  place  called  often  "the  Aga  Khan's  Palace",  but 
as  I  was  there  at  Poona  and  saw  the  place  it  did  not  look  like  a  "palace" 
to  me.  It  was  simply  an  ordinary  building  called  a  "palace"  to  make  the 
public  at  that  time  think  Gandhi  was  in  some  out-of-this-world  luxury. 

The  guards  refused  to  allow  me  to  go  in,  so  Gandhi  may  have  seen  me  but  I 
never  saw  him. 

4. 
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/  D  .  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamv  / 


I  am  a  boy  aged  11  years  living  in  a  small  town  in  Malaya.  In  the 
room  where  I  learn  and  sleep  with  my  father  I  see  hundreds  of  books  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  All  these  books  are  in  bookcases  and  have  been  written  by 
many  Indians,  Englishmen  and  Americans.  There  are  several  pictures  of  him 
also.  I  have  heard  of  him  over  the  radio,  newspapers  and  books.  I  was  not 
even  a  year  old  when  he  died.  The  first  time  when  I  heard  his  name  was  when  | 
my  parents  called  my  eldest  brother  Gandhi.  Father  has  named  his  children  * 
after  the  great  leaders  of  India,  e.g.  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal.  Almost  everyday 
he  reads  or  writes  about  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  receives  some  letters  about 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  humour.  Father  has  a  big  collection  of  Gandhiji’s  jokes. 
There  are  many  books  on  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  children.  I  have  read  some  of 
these.  Little  children  loved  to  call  him  Bapu.  He  was  also  called  "Uncle 
Gandhi".  Mahatma  Gandhi  loved  children.  He  often  played  with  them  or  teased 
them  or  taught  them  great  lessons.  He  gave  toys  to  children.  Sometimes  he 
played-  Father  Christmas.  He  sometimes  gave  stamps  to  children.  I  have  many 
stamps  with  his  picture.  Many  people  drew  cartoons  of  him.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
enjoyed  this  fun.  A  great  Indian  called  him  Mickey  Mouse  and  a  great  English¬ 
man  called  him  Half-Naked.  But  he  loved  this  Englishman.  Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote 
many  letters  to  children.  When  I  grow  older  I  shall  read  all  the  books  about 
him.  Many  of  my  classmates  have  heard  of  him.  Sometimes  I  love  to  show  them  a 
picture  book  containing  pictures  of  him.  This  picture  book  is  a  very  big  book 
I  am  sad  because  I  have  never  seen  him  but  I  am  glad  father  has  seen  him  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  There  is  a  very  nice  picture  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit 
Nehru  in  smiles.  What  can  that  joke  be?  Perhaps  if  I  meet  Pandit  Nehru  one 
day  I  shall  ask  him  and  tell  father.  Father  is  sure  to  be  happy.  Pandit 
Nehru  also  loves  children  and  he  is  sure  to  tell  me  many  jokes  which  he  had 
with  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE 


******************************** 

;  WE  SAW  GANDHIJI  WHEN  WE  WERE  J 

*  CHILDREN  * 

******************************** 

1.  FIR.  M.  H.  L.  POLAK . 

My  own  recollections  of  Gandhi ji,  as  I  was  a  child,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
remember  nothing  of  the  South  African  period,  but  am  enclosing  a  short  note 
of  a  visit  we  paid  to  him  at  his  Ashram  at  Ahmedhabad,  when  he  was  suffering 
the  effects  of  a  fast  and  accepted  my  mother's  argument  that  his  vow  against 
the  consumption  of  milk  referred  to  cows'  milk  and  not  goats'  milk,  which  I 
hope  you  may  find  of  some  interest. 

In  1917  when  I  was  nine  years  old  my  mother  had  brought  my  brother  and 
myself  to  India  to  join  my  father  who  had  come  to  that  country  the  previous 
year  with  the  intention  that  the  united  family  should  after  a  short  visit  of 
my  parents  to  their  several  friends,  proceed  to  England  where  my  father  was 
:proposing  to  make  his  permanent  home.  We  were  staying  in  the  town  house  of 
an  Indian  friend  at  Amedhabad  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  and  Gandhiji 
had  just  completed  one  of  his  long  fasts  which  had  brought  him  practically 
to  the  end  of  his  physical  resources.  My  father  was  in  Bombay  and  my  mother 
went  to  visit  Gandhiji  at  his  Ashram  taking  us  two  boys  with  her.  To  this 
day  I  can  recollect  going  from  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  courtyard  into  the 
comparative  darkness  of  the  room  in  which  Gandhiji  lay.  He  was  thin  and 
emaciated  almost  beyond  belief  and  so  weak  he  could  scarcely  raise  his  hand, 

I  yet  there  was  a  gentle  luminous  serenity  about  him  which  not  only  distracted 
one's  mind  immediately  from  the  signs  of  physical  distress  but  also  seemed 
totally  dis-associated  from  what  was,  in  fact,  a  very  near  approach  to  death. 
He  greeted  us  with  his  characteristic  smile,  full  of  affection  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  He  raised  his  hand  slightly  in  greeting  and  we  stood  around  the  bed 
talking  to  him.  His  mind  was  quite  unclouded  and  he  took  an  obvious  interest 
in  his  visitors  and  what  we  had  to  say.  My  mother  was  naturally  concerned  at 
his  condition  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  steps  he  should  take  to  build  up  his 
health  again,  stressing  especially  the  advantage  of  milk  as  a  diet  for  one 
in  his  weak  condition.  He  then  disclosed  to  her  that  he  had  taken  a  vow 
against  milk  and  for  a  little  time  my  mother  was  silent.  Then  she  said  to 
him  that  when  he  had  taken  his  vow  he  was  not  thinking  of  goat's  milk  and 
his  vow  could  not  apply  to  that.  Why  did  he  not,  therefore,  have  goat's  milk 
against  which  he  had  taken  no  vow  and  which  was  possibly  even  more  readily 
assimilated  by  him.  He  smiled  at  the  ingenuity  of  her  argument  and  although 
she  pressed  it  repeatedly  and  in  many  ways  he  would  not  immediately  commit 
himself  until  he  had  had  a  chance  to  think  it  over.  He  did,  however,  promise 
to  give  it  consideration  and  I  can  remember  how  relieved  we  all  felt  later 
to  learn  that  he  had  accepted  her  suggestion.  When  we  saw  him  shortly  before 
leaving  Amedhabad  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Although  the  occasion  was  an  important  one,  for  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  would  not  have  survived  if  he  had  continued  on  the  diet  he  was  taking 
before  my  mother's  intervention,  the  overwhelming  impression  which  the  whole 
episode  has  left  upon  me  was  the  degree  to  which  his  spirit  was  completely 
divorced  from  the  weakness  and  demands  of  his  body.  Having  acted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  conscience  he  was  quite  unaffected  whether  he  was  to  live  or 
die.  His  spirit  was  entirely  upheld  by  the  conviction  that  whatever  the  out¬ 
come  he  had  done  what  to  him  was  right.  On  the  other  hand  his  fast  having 
accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken  he  was  not  trying  to 
die  and  as  his  subsequent  actions  showed  he  was  quite  prepared  to  avail  him- 


self  of  any  legitimate  method  to  restore  his  body-  to  health  so  that  he 
might  continue  his  work  in  this  world. 

2.  MR.  ANTHONY  WEDGWOOD  BENN,  M.P. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  telling  me  about  the  book  you  are 
writing  on  Gandhi ji's  life.  It  must  be  very  rewarding  work. 

Yes  indeed,  I  did  visit  him  in  1931  when  he  was  in  London  attending 
the  Second  Round  Table  Conference.  My  Father,  Lord  Stangate,  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  he  took  my  brother  Michael  (then  aged  9) 
and  myself  (aged  5^)  to  see  Gandhi ji  at  his  house.  He  was  staying  at  the 
time  in  a  house  beside  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  adjoining  the  Park.  Miss  Slade 
was  with  him. 

We  went  there  about  tea  time  and  I  had  been  told  about  him  of  course, 
and  was  expecting  something  rather  magical  and  miraculous.  I  seem  to  recall 
a  definite  and  precise  expectation  that  he  would  produce  manifestations  to 
amuse  us.  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  have  got  this  idea  from,  but  it  was 
firmly  in  my  mind  as  we  'entered  the  house.  All  these  thoughts  were  swept 
away  when  I  entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor. 

I  am  afraid  over  the  years  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  he  said  to 
us.  I  do  remember  very  firmly  the  impression  he  made  of  extreme  kindness  and 
interest.  He  talked  to  us  rather  than  to  my  Father  and  all  previous  fancies 
were  dispersed  and  replaced  by  this  magnetic  appeal.  I  think  he  must  have 
had  the  capacity  to  become  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking. 
Children  are  very  sensitive  about  those  who  talk  down  to  them  and  remember 
those  who  talk  to  them  with  simple  equality  that  they  like.  Of  course, 
sitting  on  the  floor  he  was  literally  on  our  level  and  I  dare  say  this  may 
have  made  some  difference  too. 

I  fear  that  I  was  so  young  and  it  was  so  many  years  ago  that  these 
recollections  may  not  be  of  interest  to  you,  but  if  they  are  please  make 
what  use  of  them  seems  best.  My  elder  brother  Michael  was  killed  in  the 
War  and  I  cannot  ask  him,  although  he  would  have  remembered  more. 


While  in  India  in  1933  and  193^  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Gandhi's 
campaigns  and  their  effect  upon  the  people.  For  the  masses  he  had  become 
a  saint,  a  mahatma  and  beloved  bapu .  For  many  he  was  a  western  lawyer 
and  an  astute  politician.  At  times  I  felt  I  saw  something  of  both 
pictures.  At  an  interview  in  Bangalore,  where  questions  were  asked  by 
American  and  European  journalists  I  noticed  the  complete  simplicity  of 
his  replies  to  difficult  questions;  at  other  times  there  was  a  skilful 
parrying  of  apparently  innocuous  queries  that  seemed  to  invite  mis¬ 
representation.  From  these  days  I  recall  Gandhi's  joyous  companionship 
with  children,  and  I  remember  the  amazing  scene  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
well  for  Untouchables  at  Kengari,  Travancore,  now  a  part  of  Kerala.  I 
stood  quite  close  to  Gandhi,  and  as  I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  listened 
to  his  few  simple  words  I  was  conscious  that  here  was  a  man  who,  like 
the  Good  Shepherd,  would  give  his  life  for  his  sheep. 

-  Stella  Mead. 


3*  DR.  C.  M.  POKE 


The  tragic  death  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical 
assassin  immediately  brought  vividly  back  to  my  mind  that  earlier  attempt 
on  his  life  in  the  streets  of  Johannesburg  just  forty  years  ago. 

It  was  early  in  1908.  I  was  a  school  boy  of  15  and  on  my  wray  home 
;  from  school,  when  I  was  met  by  my  sister,  who  warned  me  to  enter  the  house 
quietly,  as  Mr.  Gandhi  had  been  brought  home  by  my  father  badly  battered, 
and  was  lying  in  my  little  room  off  the  verandah  upstairs.  I  remember  I 
|  took  a  certain  amount  of  pride  that  it  was  my  room  he  was  occupying.  It 
was  only  a  week  or  two  since  our  father  had  told  us  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his 
work  for  his  fellow  Indians  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  then  commencing. 
We  were  proud  to  have  him  in  our  house.  We  even  took  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  that  a  police  patrol  was  on  duty  to  guard  against  possible  further 
attack. 

How  we  were  overwhelmed  with  telegrams  and  gifts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal!  Our  dining-room 
resembled  a  corner  of  the  Market!  I  well  remember,  too,  that  our  next  door 
neighbours,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  very  friendly,  ’’cut'1  us  completely 
for  so  "breaking  caste"  as  to  entertain  a  black  man.  All  such  happenings 
only  heightened  our  sense  of  pleasure  in  being  able  to  do  something  for 
Mr.  Gandhi. 

To  me,  from  that  time  on  Mr.  Gandhi  became  a  hero.  I  got  to  know 
him  well,  both  on  his  visits  to  our  home,  and  in  his  legal  office  in  town 
which  I  often  visited  with  letters  or  articles  from  my  father.  And  I 
1  remember  very  vividly  walking  up  the  hill  at  the  side  of  the  hospital 
parallel  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  as  he  was  accompanied  by  a  police  officer  on  his 
way  to  the  "The  Fort"  (where  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  taken  to  prison) .  My  sister 
and  I  tried  to  attract  his  attention  all  the  way  up  that  hill  -  but  his 
: thoughts  were  elsewhere;  and  it  was  not  till  the  gates  of  the  Fort  swung 
open,  and  he  turned  on  entering,  that  he  saw  us  -  a  brief  wave  of  the  hand 
and  he  was  gone  within  to  serve  one  of  his  terms  of ■ imprisonment . 

Mr.  Gandhi,  as  an  example,  meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  looked  upon  him  as 
one  who  had,  to  a  great  extent,  conquered  "the  evils  of  the  flesh",  and  was 
enabled  to  live  according  to  the  high  standards  of  the  spirit.  We  knew 
that  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  that  Hinduism  played  a  large 
part  in  his  spiritual  experience;  but  his  attitude  was  so  reverent,  so 
kindly  towards  others,  and  his  admiration  for  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ, 
so  great,  that  we  felt  "he  was  not  far  from  the  Kingdom".  It  was  always  a 
real  regret  to  my  father  that  Mr.  Gandhi  was  never  able  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  God's  only  begotten  Son,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This,  however, 
did  not  diminish  our  love  for  him,  and  our  high  estimation  of  his  heroic 
life  of  self-sacrifice. 

I  think  he  liked  us,  too.  I  have  this  written  by  him  in  my  birthday 
book,  under  date  October  2nd:  "On  the  understanding  that  you  are  and  will 
remain  a  good  boy.  -  M.K. Gandhi",  followed  by  his  signature  in  Gujarati 

also . 


I  have  several  letters  from  him;  some  written  back  in  1913 ,  when  my 
father  died;  one  written  in  1922  after  a  long  period  in  prison.  "Believe 
me",  he  writes:  "I  do  nothing  without  prayer."  The  last  was  written  in 


19^4,  after  the  death  of  his  dear  wife,  "Ba" ,  as  he  called  her.  In  this  he 
revealed  how  comforting  to  him  the  world-wide  sympathy  was.  In  these 
letters  he  always  enquired  after  our  family,  and  seemed  to  want  to  keep 
hold  of  the  threads  binding  the  past. 

Of  course  we  differed  in  outlook  and  convictions  on  certain  points. 
Our  religious  convictions  differed;  our  politics  sometimes  differed  in 
detail;  we  could  not  always  share  enthusiasm  over  the  means  employed  for 
achieving  his  aims.  But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  never  differed  - 
acknowledgment  of  God's  omnipotence  and  love,  and  His  claim  on  man's 
reverence  and  obedience. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  a  great  man,  a  great  soul,  one  _of  the  greatest 
renouncers  of  self,  one  who  has  achieved  more  than  any  other  in  this  19th 
Century  by  pure  unselfish  sacrifice. 

His  utter  fearlessness,  too,  was  one  of  the  things  that  impressed 
me.  So  long  as  he  was  convinced  that  what  he  was  doing  was  right,  he  did 
not  care  what  man  might  do  to  him.  Physical  violence,  jeers,  imprisonment, 
misunderstanding  -  all  were  nothing  to  him  when  the  goal  of  his  convictions 
stood  before  him.  And  he  did  suffer,  physically  and  mentally,  for  the  sake 
of  his  loved  India. 

He  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  men.  He  drew  not  only  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  the  despised,  but  also  the  wealthy  and  learned.  His  very 

simplicity  drew  men  to  him.  His  simple  garb,  his  simple  life,  the  very 

simplicity  of  his  words,  were  all  so  attractive:  Much  of  his  influence, 
too,  must  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked.  It  was  on  his  way  to  a  prayer  meeting  that  he  met  his  death  -  what 
better  way?  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  himself.  May  this,  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  last  walk,  impress  itself  upon  sore,  troubled  India.  A  turning 
of  India  to  God  would  mean  the  birth  and  salvation  of  the  Nation. 

4.  SRI  RAMKRISHNA  BAJAJ . 

My  parents  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Ashram  at  Sabarmati  when  I  was 

about  five  years  of  age.  The  only  memory  I  have  of  those  days  is  that 

Bapuji  walked  very  fast  during  his  evening  strolls,  and  that  we  youngsters 
had  practically  to  run  all  the  time  to  keep  pace  with  him.  It  was  a 
coveted  privilege  to  become  his  'walking  sticks'  and  we  used  to  long  for 
it:  but  it  was  not  an  easy  task  because  of  his  speed. 

(Sri  Ramkrishna  Bajaj  is  the  younger  son  of  Sri  Jamnalal  Bajaj.) 


5.  SRI  ARUN  GANDHI. 


Twelve  years  ago  on  January  30 ,  19^+8,  Gandhi ji,  our  Father  was 
shot  through  the  chest  three  times  by  a  fanatic  while  on  his  way  to  the 
prayer  grounds.  At  the  third  shot  Gandhi ji  dropped  to  the  ground  with 
the  words,  "He  Ram”  on  his  lips. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  this  world-shaking  incident  yet, 
when  one  sits  to  recall  that  memorable  and  poignant  day  it  invariably 
brings  tears  to  one’s  eyes.  And  in  times  of  distress  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  say:  "Things  would  have  been  different  if  Gandhi ji  were  still  alive." 
But  in  any  event,  how  long  could  we  expect  him  to  stay  with  us? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  philosophise  on  his  life  and  mission. 

I  am  only  asked  to  write  about  my  impressions  and  experiences  during  my 
brief  stay  with  him  since  he  happened  to  be  my  grandfather,  or,  more 
correctly,  I  happen  to  be  his  grandson.  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it 
he  is  stuck  with  an  unworthy  grandson. 

Like  my  other  cousins  I  cannot  boast  of  having  stayed  long  with 
with  him  because  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  South  Africa.  In  19^6,  I 
did  stay  with  him  for  a  couple  of  months  in  Poona  -  I  was  then  a  naughty 
scamp  of  about  12.  I  was  living  with  him  alone  while  my  parents  were 
visiting  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  supposed  to  be  learning  from 
a  private  tutor  but  all  I  did  the  whole  day  was  to  hire  a  cycle  and 
wheel  about. 

Gandhi ji  used  to  be  very  busy  in  those  days.  What  with  the 
Congress  meetings  and  almost  daily  visits  by  prominent  leaders  and  one 
thing  and  another.  I  never  imagined  that  despite  all  these  issues  of 
all-India  importance  on  his  mind,  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  all  that  I 
did.  So  when  he  called  me  one  day  and,  with  a  little  playful  tug  of  the 
ear,  pulled  me  down  beside  him  and  said:  "You  little  rascal,  I  have  been 
watching  you  lately  and  I  find  that  you  spend  the  whole  day  riding  a 
bicycle.  Now  tell  me  what  you  expect  to  do  when  you  grow  up.  Are  you 
thinking  of  becoming  a  professional  cyclist?"  You  can  imagine  how 
surprised  I  was.  He  took  time  off  that  day  to  advise  me  that  I  should 
not  waste  my  youth  in  this  manner  but  should  concentrate  a  little  more 
on  my  studies.  I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  and  I  apologised  to  him.  Since 
then  I  have  never  ridden  a  cycle  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

At  Sevagram  Ashram,  where  Gandhi ji  used  to  live  most  of  the  time, 
everything  was  done  by  oneself.  All  the  inmates  of  the  ashram,  including 
myself,  got  up  very  early  every  morning  to  clean  numerous  latrines  after 
which  everybody  in  turn  drew  water  out  of  the  well  and  bathed.  The 
women  and  other  little  children  like  me,  who  were  tied  to  their  mother's 
apron  strings,  then  went  to  the  kitchen  to  clean  and  cut  the  vegetables 
for  lunch  while  a  few  of  them  prepared  breakfast. 

Although  quite  a  large  variety  of  vegetables  grew'  on  the  farm,  we 
were  made  to  eat  boiled  pumpkin  (without  salt) ,  dry  jowar  rotis  and  curd. 
This  was  the  menu  each  day. 

The  manager  of  the  kitchen,  a  devoted  gentleman,  stoutly  refused 
to  entertain  any  objections  with  a  curt  remark:  "If  you  can’t  stand  it 


you  shouldn't  be  here."  My  little  sister,  who  was  about  six  then, 
could  not  stand  it  for  long.  So,  without  telling  any  of  us,  she  went 
to  Gandhiji  and  said,  "Bapuji,  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you  changed  the 
name  of  this  ashram  from  Sevagram  to  Kohlagram?" 

Gandhiji  was  very  amused,  undoubtedly  surprised  too,  and  taking 
her  on  his  lap  he  asked:  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  change  the  name?" 

"Well,"  my  sister  said,  "you  don't  give  us  anything  else  to  eat 
except  pumpkin  (which  is  called  Kohla  in  Gujerati)". 

Gandhiji  burst  out  laughing  and  sent  her  ax^ay.  None  of  us  knew 
that  he  would  take  this  matter  up  again  but  he  did.  That  evening  after 
prayers  -  a  time  when  he  generally  talked  to  all  the  inmates  of  the 
ashram  -  he  said  jokingly  but  reproachfully:  "A  little  girl  has 
suggested  to  me  that  I  should  change  the  name  of  this  ashram  to  Kohlagram 
and  from  what  she  told  me  I  think  it  would  be  very  appropriate.  I  have 
certainly  asked  all  of  you  to  have  a  simple  diet  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  stick  to  one  vegetable  all  the  time.  You  can,  and  should 
eat  whatever  vegetable,  is  grown  on  our  farm.  And  surely  you  can  grow 
much  more  than  just  pumpkins." 

I  must  say  this  had  an  immediate  effect.  The  very  next  day,  we 
began  getting  other  vegetables  and  the  food  became  more  appetising. 

There  are  many  such  anecdotes  I  could  relate  but  then  this  article 
would  become  over  long.  To  say  anything  more  about  Gandhiji  would  merely 
mean  repeating  what  others,  more  prominent  men  than  I  have  said.  A  few 
minutes  with  Gandhiji  was  enough  to  be  cherished  as  you  would  a  priceless 
treasure.  I  have  fond  and  inspiring  recollections  of  my  stay  with  him  - 
which  was  for  more  than  six  months.  And  those  memories  come  to  my 
rescue  whenever  I  am  depressed  or  faced  with  the  problems  of  life. 

(Sri  Arun  Gandhi  is  a  grandson  of  Gandhiji,  son  of  the  late  Sri  Manilal 
Gandhi . ) 

6.  SRI  KAMALANAYAN  BAJAJ 

It  was  in  1920  that  Bapuji  came  to  Wardha  for  the  first  time. 

I  was  9  6  then.  For  the  day  my  elder  sister  and  I  had  been  dressed  in 

silk  clothes  with  gold  embroidery.  Bapuji  had  his  bath  and  was  having  his 
breakfast  when  we  were  taken  to  him.  We  bowed  to  him.  After  giving  us 
his  blessings  and  a  couple  of  fondling  slaps  on  the  cheeks,  he  smiled  and 

asked  whether  we  liked  our  dress  better  or  his.  (He  then  used  to  wear  a 

dhoti  and  a  white  cap.)  We  remained  quiet.  But  when  he  repeated  the 
question,  Kakaji,  (my  father,  Shri  Jamnalal  Bajaj)  encouraged  me  to 
answer  him.  I  told  him  with  a  childish  pride  that  I  liked  my  dress  better. 
He  took  my  cap  in  one  hand  and  placed  a  white,  khadi  cap  in  the  other,  and 
told  us  how  the  white  cap  was  simple  and  beautiful.  The  point  that 
appealed  to  me  most  was  that  it  could  be  crashed.  I  nodded  "NO".  Then  he 
put  the  question  again.  "Now  will  you  tell  me  which  is  better  -  the  one 
which  can  become  dirty  or  the  one  'which  is  washable?"  I  agreed  with  him 
that  the  white  cap  was  better.  The  next  question  was  that,  if  it  was 
better ,  whether  I  would  like  to  exchange  my  cap  with  the  one  he  had  in 


his  hand.  I  knew  I  was  caught.  I  agreed  to  the  exchange.  As  I  was 
returning  with  my  sister,  Bapuji  called  us  back  and  asked  us  to  sit  down 

near  him.  He  told  us  that  the  cap  which  I  had  given  to  him  in  exchange 

was  such  as  only  the  rich  could  wear.  He  pointed  a  finger  towards  Kakaji, 
and  told  us  that  only  Jamnalalji  could  afford  a  cap  like  that  for  his 
children;  that  there  were  many  children  in  the  country  who  could  not  get 

such  a  cap;  and  that  what  other  children  could  not  get,  we  ourselves 

should  not  wear.  Children's  clothes,  he  added,  should  be  simple, 
beautiful,  cheap  and  yet  washable.  He  pointed  at  our  dress  and  said  that, 
though  our  dress  appeared  to  be  bright  and  colourful,  it  was  in  fact  not 
beautiful.  He  said  that  the  colour  hid  the  dirt  and  the  brightness  was 
only  a  show. 


7.  DR.  RAMMANOHAR  LOHIA . 

Whether  there  is  any  point,  or  none  at  all,  in  some  of  my  stories 
will  be  an  entirely  secondary  consideration,  but  all  these  anecdotes 
except  one  are  culled  from  first-hand  experience.  In  some  cases  I  offer 
some  comments  which  the  reader  is  free  to  accept  or  reject. 

The  first  of  these,  the  one  that  is  the  exception,  refers  to  the 
time  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Indian  political 
scene.  He  had  been  asked  by  Gokhale  not  to  make  any  political  announce¬ 
ments  for  at  least  one  year  during  which  he  was  to  make  a  study  of  Indian 

conditions.  When  he  did  make  his  first  political  speech,  it  turned  out  to 
be,  well,  what  is  generally  called  a  bombshell  -  a  talk  at  Benares 
University  about  princes,  kings  and  British  rule  which  so  infuriated  a 
section  of  the  audience  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a.  walk-out.  This  was 
in  1916  or  thereabouts. 

Versions  of  that  speech  are  available,  but  I  am  told  that  none  of 
them  is  authentic,  at  least  in  regard  to  one  remark  which  Gandhi ji  is 
supposed  to  have  made.  Talking  about  the  extent  of  mental  degradation  to 
which  a  subject  nation  descended,  he  said  that  he  would  prefer  a  Viceroy 
to  be  killed  by  an  assassin  rather  than  let  his  country  succumb  meekly 

and  in  cowardly  fashion  to  martial  law.  I  have  not  seen  this  statement 

in  any  of  the  versions  which  are  available  to  us.  It  appears  that  there 
has  been  some  later  editing  of  that  speech,  and  those  who  listened  to. 
Gandhiji  that  day  will  do  a  service  if  they  substantiate  what  I  have  just 
said.  After  all,  it  does  not  really  matter  very  much  if  Gandhiji  did  make 
that  remark,  because  it  would  not  in  any  way  detract  from  his  creed  of 
non-violence .  Nor  would  it  in  any  way  affect  the  basic  proposition  he 
outlined  in  the  speech,  that  he  would  prefer  a  state  of  peaceful  revolt 
to  the  killing  of  Viceroys  and  such  acts  of  violence. 

That  point  he  made  at  very  great  length,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
cowardliness,  weakness  and  submission  to  tyranny  were  not  a  part  of  his 
scheme  of  peaceful  resistance  he  used  this  rather  powerful  expression. 

(In  connection  with  the  enormous  amounts  spent  on  the  Viceroy's  security, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is  on  record  as  having  said  that  the  Viceroy  should  prefer 
to  have  his  life  ended  rather  than  be  preserved  in  such  a  secretive  manner 
and  at  such,  great  cost.) 

I,  like  many  others  of  my  generation,  had  the  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  Gandhiji  at  a  fairly  early  age,  when  we  were  still  at  school.  Students 


of  my  age  then  -  as  young  as  nine  or  ten  -  left  school  at  Gandhiji's 
first  call  for  non-cooperation  in  1919  or  1920,  My  father  took  me  to 
Gandhiji  and  all  that  I  remember  of  the  occasion  is  that  I  touched  his 
feet  and  he  touched  my  back.  I  am  proud  of  that,  and  once,  when  Gandhi ji 
asked  me  when  I  had  first  seen  him,  I  related  that  incident  and  he  said, 
fes,  of  course,  you  would  remember,  but  I  don't  remember  it.”  Countless 
persons  of  my  generation  have,  I  believe,  gone  through  a  similar 
experience  and  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  touch  of  that  benign 
and  powerful  hand.  I  may  here  add  that  I  have  never  touched  anybody 
else's  ieet  outside  of  the  family,  and  then  too  only  when  very  young. 

0±  those^ incidents  that  took  place  during  the  Second  Round  Table 
conference  in  England,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  which  is 
perhaps  not  so  well  known.  That  was  when  Charlie  Chaplin  met  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  The  French  newspapers  brought  out  a  photograph  of  these  two  men, 
one  great  for  centuries  and  the  other  great  at  least  for  our  own  century. 
The  picture  had  been  retouched  so  that  one  man  looked  like  the  other  - 
a  close  resemblance.  I  imagine  the  photographer  had  put  on  a  few  tufts 
of ^hair  on  Gandhiji's  head  and  taken  away  a  few  from  Charlie  Chaplin's. 
Ana,  underneath,  the  caption  said:  "The  tragic  comedian  and  the  comic 
tragedian  meet."  It  was  a  great  compliment.  The  "comic  tragedian", 
coming  from  a  Frenchman  who  specialises  in  banter,  is  a  pretty  accurate 
description  of  at  least  one  aspect  of  Gandhiji's  personality.  But  then 
one  had  doubts  who  the  comic  tragedian  was  and  who  the  tragic  comedian. 

The  answer  was  left  to  the  reader. 

The  first  close  contact  I  had  with  Gandhiji  was  when  I  returned 
from  my  studies  in  Europe  and  had  the  occasion  to  listen  to  a  conversation 
between  him  and  Malaviyaji.  I  smuggled  myself  in  through  the  courtesy  of 
Prabhavati  Devi,  whom  I  had  come  to  know  earlier  than  I  had  her  husband 
Mr.  Jayaprakash  Narayan.  I  said,  "Now,  I  go  behind  you  and  you  are  to  act 
as  my  shield.  You  sit  in  front,  and  I  behind  and  then  we  listen  to  what 
goes  on  between  these  two  persons." 

I  listened  to  that  conversation.  The  Congress  was  down  and  out. 

It  was  generally. felt  that  the  British  were  on  top.  At  such  stages  of 
national  depression  all  kinds  of  ideas  are  afloat  -  ideas  mainly  of 
compromise  -  and  Malaviyaji,  after  a  great  deal  of  prefacing,  suggested 
that  a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  Party  should  go  to  England 
to  plead  the  cause  of  India.  Gandhiji,  of  course,  gave  him  a  very  patient 

hearing.  But,  after  having  listened  to  him  to  the  end,  all  that  Gandhiji 

did  was  to  say  in  a  very  calm,  persuasive  and  yet  firm  tone:  "What  are 
you  talking  aoout?  Have  we  not  come  to  that  stage  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  in  terms  of  a  deputation  of  the  Congress  Party  going 
out  to  England  to  plead  India's  cause?"  And  that  was  the  end  of  the 

matter.  That  stage  had  indeed  passed,  though  some  persons  were  not  yet 
aware  of  it.  J 

A  few  days  later  it  so  happened  that  I  was  sleeping  in  a  room  next 

to  Gandhiji  s.  I  used  to  be  a  late  riser  in  those  days,  and  a  kind  but 

not  so  considerate  common  friend,  Mr.  Jamnalal  Bajaj,  dragged  me  out  of 
bed  at  an  early  hour,  because  that  was  the  only  free  time  Gandhiji  had 
and  I  was . to  take  a  train  to  Calcutta  an  hour  later.  I  was  led  into  his 
presence  in  a  very  dishevelled  condition.  The  first,  rather  the  second 
question  he  asked  me  was,  "Are  you  well  off?"  If  anybody  else  had  asked 
me  that,  or  anyone  were  asked  that  at  a  first  meeting  and  also  as  the 
second  question,  how  horrified  I  or  he  would  feel  about  it!  But,  as  it 


came  from  Gandhiji,  I  recollect  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  awareness 
of  anything  wrong  in  it.  Jamnalalji  assured  him  that  he  need  not  worry  on 
that  account.  It  appeared  as  if  this  statement  lifted  a  load  from  his 
mind.  "Then  it  is  all  right,  we  shall  meet  again",  he  said,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  dismissed. 

Obviously  a  man  of  his  type  goes  into  the  details  of  every  question 
that  he  takes  up.  And  having  probably  been  told  earlier  that  I  intended 
to  enter  politics  and  that,  in  fact,  I  had  already  taken  part  in  an 
"illegal"  activity,  an  important  detail  was  whether  I  was  well  off  or  had 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  told  that  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  worry,  he  probably  felt  relieved. 

Later,  I  was  editing  a  weekly  on  behalf  of  my  party,  then  called 

the  Congress  Socialist  Party,  and  I  had  taken  an  assurance  from  Gandhiji 

that  he  would  write  an  article  for  us.  He  was  very  kind  in  such  matters. 

I  suppose  that  my  youth  and  all  that  might  have  influenced  him.  (All 
great  men  are  particularly  fond  of  young  persons.  Even  when  some  great 
man  gives  you  some  kind  of  a  harsh  talking-to,  take  it  from  me  that  he  is 
fond  of  you.  But  with  young  men  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  above, 

if  they  show  arrogance  or  nonchalance,  I  suppose  people  do  not  like  it.) 

I  had  written  an  article  on  the  All-India  Village  Industries 
Association,  an  organisation  which  represented  Gandhiji' s  efforts  to  tide 
over  the  depression  that  ha.d  come  with  the  failure  of  the  1932-33  movement. 

I  wonder  whether  such  movements  can  be  described  as  failures,  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  temporary  failure.  During  such  periods,  Gandhiji  always 
talked  in  terms  of  some  constructive  action  towards  which  he  could  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people,  because  no  person  or  party -can  live  permanently 
on  a  diet  of  struggle.  One  cannot  make  a  whole  people  go  through  a  struggle 
eternally.  There  has  got  to  be  an  interregnum.  All  other  political  creeds 
and  philosophies  that  I  have  studied  have  no  solution  for  such  periods  of 
interregnum  except  some  kind  of  a  subdued  agitation.  Gandhiji 's  solution 
used  to  be  constructive  activity. 

At  an  earlier  stage  there  had  been  the  All-India  Charkha  Association. 
In  193/+-35,  it  was  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Association  and  later 
it  was  the  Talimi  Sangh,  the  educational  association.  There  was  a  full 
pattern  of  constructive  activities,  but  then  at  that  time  I,  like  many 
others,  thought  that  it  was  "an  old  dame’s  activity".  I  do  not  think  I  was 
so  stupid  as  to  use  quite  that  phrase,  because  I  believe  that  women  and  men 
are  equally  important  in  all  spheres  of  activity.  If  I  did  use  an  uncouth 
phrase  it  was  probably  "old  men  and  women's  work". 

In  any  case,  the  essential  point  of  my  article  was  that  India's 
freedom  could  not  be  won  by  such  piecemeal,  minor  activities  of  the  Village 
Industries  Association,  which  might,  at  the  most  favourable  reckoning,  be 
able  to  give  some  more  vitamins  to  the  people  but  would  never  be  able  to 
set  them  on  their  feet  in  order  to  combat  the  British  regime.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  task  of  ending  foreign  rule  in  India  was  so  colossal  that 
activities  like  husking  and  hand-pounding  of  rice  were  not  enough  to 
achieve  that  end  and  perhaps  I  used  very  harsh  phrases.  I  sent  a  copy  of 
the  journal  to  Gandhiji,  inviting  his  ideas  on  that  subject.  I  suppose 
that  was  the  only  occasion  when  he  was  really  angry  with  me,  because  a 
postcard  I  got  from  him  in  reply  said,  "You  must  never  expect  me  to  write 


because  I  find  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  patience  with  your  opponent's 
viewpoint."  That  did  irritate  me  considerably.  I  will  not  say  I  was  angry. 

I  wrote  back  saying  that  probably  I  was  a  little  careless  in  the  use  of  my 
phrases,  but  then  he  should  have  tried  to  get  at  my  meaning  and  he  could 
very  well  have  written  a  rejoinder  to  that.  Swift  came  an  answer  which  was 
as  sweet  as  the  earlier  letter  had  been  angry. 

I  am  a  nomad  and  I  do  not  preserve  letters  but  a  letter  I  should  have 
liked  to  preserve  all  my  life  was  the  one  where  he  had  said,  "You  have  not 
the  slightest  patience  with  your  opponent's  viewpoint."  It  is  really  a 
grave  disease  -  not  listening  to  one's  opponent.  Not  that  I  would  ever  fancy 
myself  in  a  position  of  opposition  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  If  one  does  not  find 
it  easy  to  accept  the  viewpoint  of  an  opponent,  one  should  at  least  listen 
to  him  carefully  and  understand  what  he  has  to  say.  That  is  a  faculty  which 
we  are  singularly  losing  in  the  modern  world.  We  get  so  obsessed  with  our 
own  ideas  that,  when  the  other  man  talks  to  us  and  tries  to  point  out  the 
drawbacks  and  loopholes  in  our  reasoning,  we  do  not  listen  to  him.  We  seem 
to  be  listening  to  ourselves,  and  often  I  get  the  impression  while  talking 
to  some  persons  that  I  have  not  been  really  talking  to  them  at  all,  because 
they  persist  in  their  train  of  thought  irrespective  of  what  I  might  have 
said. 


Understanding  an  opponent's  viewpoint  is  quite  different  from  accept¬ 
ing  it,  and  at  this  moment  I  wonder  whether  I  would  fundamentally  revise 
my  opinion  of  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Association.  I  suppose  I 
would  in  one  sense,  but  not  so  in  another,  because  I  have  perceived  this, 
that  in  a  great  movement  there  has  got  to  be  constructive  action,  whether 
that  constructive  action  is  on  the  individual  plane,  on  the  plane  of  a  few 
selected  workers  or  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Perhaps  I  will  not  accept 
even  today  Gandhiji's  dictum  that  the  spinning-wheel  is  the  sun  around  which 
the  entire  system  of  constructive  action  revolves.  I  would  rather  have  the 
spade  occupy  this  place  -  the  spade  to  be  used  by  millions  and  millions 
of  people  for  the  purpose  of  digging  irrigation  ditches,  tanks,  ponds, 
making  roads  and  so  forth.  Tens  of  millions  of  persons  can  be  diverted  to 
this  kind  of  endeavour.  (But  of  course  it  ties  up  with  several  other 
questions  such  as  the  redistribution  of  land.  Pardon  me  for  the  comment 
I  made  on  the  story.) 

When  I  had  occasion  later  to  go  to  Gandhiji  in  connection  with  a 
campaign  against  some  of  the  repressive  laws  that  the  British  had  enacted, 

I  asked  with  a  laugh  whether  he  would  now  consider  the  question  of  writing 
an  article  for  my  paper,  to  which  he  said,  "Look,  I  have  already  reproduced 
an  article  from  your  paper  in  mine  (the  Harijan) .  It  was  an  article  on  the 
agricultural  problem  of  India."  And  then,  with  that  hilarious  laugh  which 
was  oO  characteristic  of  him,  he  said,  "One  has  to  learn  even  from  Ravan." 

Of  course  he  was  Ram  and  I  was  Ravan.  I  did  not  despair,  for  wasn' t  even 
Ravan  a  very  learned  person? 

A  session  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  was  held  a  little 
before  the  last  World  War  broke  out,  when  the  question  of  Passive  Resistance 
and  Civil  Disobedience  by  Indians  in  South  Africa  came  up.  Indians  in  South 
Africa  had  been  frequently  resisting  unjust  laws.  Gandhiji  had  himself 
drafted  the  resolution  which  came  up  before  the  A.-I.C.C.  I  had  already 
done  my  bit  on  that  oay  with  regard  to  world  peace  and  so  forth.  I  thought 
that  the  President  of  the  Congress  Party  had  committed  a  grievous  error 
in  sending  out  a  telegram  lo  a  certain  world  peace  congress  in  Paris 


committing  India  to  a  rather  non-neutral  view  of  things.  I  compelled  the 
President  through  a  question,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  letter, to 
make  a  clarification,  which  somewhat  countered  the  telegram. 

Apart  from  that,  when  this  Resolution  came  up,  I  found  that  it 
referred  to  Indians  in  South  Africa  as  "British  Indians",  and  also  that 
!  it  called  upon  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa  to  carry  out  civil 
l;  disobedience,  against  both  of  which  I  moved  amendments:  one,  that  Indians 
Jiad  better  be  called  Indians,  whether  they  lived  in  South  Africa  or 
India,  and  not  British  Indians;  and,  two,  that  the  civil  disobedience 
in  South  Africa  had  better  be  attempted  by  a  united  front  of  all  the 
oppressed  communities  -  Indians,  Negroes,  Arabs  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 

I  even  poor  whites.  Luckily  a  great  leader  of  the  Congress  Party  happened 
to  see  my  point  and  supported  the  amendments  and  they  were  passed. 

It  was  a  good  thing  and  a  great  thing.  And,  as  I  had  done  my  day's 
work,  I  wandered  about.  You  must  remember  that  I  was  very  young  then 
(this  was  in  1939)  and  I  talked  to  people  and  did  things  here  and  there, 

,  until  there  was  some  kind  of  a  hurried  search  for  me  and  I  found  that 
I  Mr.  Mahadev  Desai  had  come  with  a  message  from  Gandhi ji.  Flutter  and 
flurry  and  a  great  deal  .of  excitement!  The  members  of  the  Working  Committee 
were  seated  on  the  dais.  I  found  that  everyone  was  trying  to  call  me  to 
1  himself,  but  I  settled  down  with  the  person  who  had  supported  my  amendments 
and  whom  at  that  time  I  liked  very  much.  The  story  came  out  that  Gandhiji 
!  was  very  angry  about  the  amendments  and  that'  he  would  have  the  A.-I.C.C. 

1  pass  his  resolution  or  none  at  all.  And  then  this  great  leader  of  the 
Congress  Party  tried  to  persuade  me  to  take  a  different  view  of  things  and 
agree  to  the  reasoning  that  they  put  forward,  to  which  I  said,  "It  is  only 
-  four  hours  between  now  and  when  we  passed  that  resolution."  We  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  arguments.  I  tried  to  explain  that  this 
civil  disobedience  movement  of  all  the  communities  may  become  somewhat 
risky,  and  yet  I  did  not  see  any  force  in  the  reasoning  that  sought  to 
back  Gandhiji. 

Congress  leaders  felt  that  I  was  being  adamant,  but  then  I  turned  to 
Mahadevbhai  and  said,  "Look,  your  reasoning  does  not  convince  me,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  neither  the  A.-I.C.C.  nor  any  number  of  persons  like  me 
are  in  a  position  to  conduct  civil  disobedience  in  South  Africa.  The 
|  movement  has  to  be  conducted  by  Gandhiji,  and  therefore,  if  he  is  unable 
to  accept  our  viewpoint,  naturally,  I  have  to  choose  between  a  civil 
disobedience  that  takes  place,  although  it  is  of  an  inferior  variety,  and 
i  none  at  all.  So  that  is  the  choice  before  me."  To  which  Mahadevbhai  said, 
"Yes,  that  is  the  case.  That  is  the  correct  standpoint."  I  said  that  on 
that  basis  I  naturally  had  no  other  course  but  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  amendment.  The  resolution  was  passed  in  its  original  form  except 
that  nobody  tried  to  suggest  that  Indians  should  be  called  British  Indians. 
At  least  that  much  was  accepted  without  any  debate.  (When  one  gets  set  in  a 
certain  habit  -  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  got  into  the  habit  of  referring  to 
Indians  as  British  Indians,  because  of  his  days  in  South  Africa  when  he 
carried  out  the  civil  disobedience  campaign  -  there  is  often  an  unconscious 
persistence  in  that  attitude,  which  is  rejected  when  attention  is  drawn 
to  it . ) 

There  is  a  postscript  to  this.  As  I  was  leaving  the  A.-I.C.C.  meeting, 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose  came  along  and  asked  me  if  I  had  realised  who  the  power 
was,  Mahatma  Gandhi  or  the  Congress  Party.  I  said  that  I  had  been  aware  of 


it  all  the  time  and  was  acting  accordingly,  but  that  there  were  some  who 
did  not  realise  it  but  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Gandhiji' s 
strength  could  indeed  surpass  that  of  the  Congress  Party.  A  resolution 
passed  by  the  Party  was  vetoed  by  him  and  his  objection  was  later  accepted. 

There  is  another  sequel  to  this.  Some  time  later  he  wrote  an  article, 
an  affectionate  criticism,  something  about  my  inexperience  but  my 
humani tarianism  and  so  forth.  I  called  on  him  and  tried  to  put  before  him 
this  other  viewpoint  implied  by  me  at  the  meeting  -  that  all  the  oppressed 
and  exploited  races  of  the  world,  no  matter  where  they  lived,  must  some  day 
find  a  way  of  agreeing  among  themselves  and  acting  so  as  to  end  the 
established  order  of  things.  I  implored  Gandhiji  that  he  should  give  effect 
to  this  idea.  He  said  that  in  principle  he  did  not  object  to  it,  but  asked 
me  to  write  out  a  resolution  and  send  it  to  the  Working  Committee  and  get 
it  passed  there.  I  told  him  straight  away  that  these  were  much  bigger 
things  than  what  the  Congress  Working  Committee  could  handle.  If  he  took 
it  up  -  this  idea  of  welding  together  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  order  to  direct  a  powerful  blow  at  tyranny  --  then  something  might 
come  out  of  it.  Gandhiji  did  not  do  it  directly,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  something  of  that  kind  is  happening  in  our  era. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  MAHATMA 


IT  was- a  day  of  silence  when  I  saw  Gandhiji  at  Sevagram 
in  19^5  sometime  before  he  was  perhaps  to  start  to  Bombay  for 
talks  with  Jinnah.  I  put  a  question  to  Gandhiji  as  I  was  not 
getting  Indian  colleagues  to  work  with  me  in  my  rural  work 
around  Rasulia.  I  raised  the  doubt  whether  I  was  handicapped 
by  reason  of  my  nationality.  To  this  Gandhiji  wrote  out  his 
reply  on  tiny  bits  of  paper  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  you  came  again.  I  would  like  you  when  you 
have  the  time  to  come  again  and  stay  as  you  like. 

"Please  do  not  think  that  you  do  not  get  any  Indian  co¬ 
worker,  because  of  your  nationality.  It  may  be  a  part  cause. 
But  the. deeper  cause  lies  in  our  inability  to  pursue  the  truth 
relentlessly.  I  do  not  find  fault  because  I  know  that  the  age 
long  slavery  has  deprived  the  people  of  initiative.  But  it  is 
coming  through  ever  so  slowly.  Hence  do  not  be  discouraged 
but  go  on  as  you  are  doing..  What  do  you  care  so  long  as  Truth 
which  is  God  is  on  your  side." 

Donald  G.  Groom. 


SUMITRA  GANDHI  -  GANDHIJI 'S  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  KITTEN 


Sumitra  Gandhi  is  Gandhiji 's  grand-daughter  by  Sri  Ramdas  Gandhi,  his 
third  son.  She  was  called  by  her  grand-father,  "my  obstinate  kitten51  or 
'naughty  little  kitten"  because  she  wanted  an  academic  instead  of  a  basic 
jsducation.  Taya  Zinkin  in  her  India  Changes  (Chatto  and  Windus)  narrates, 
'Sumitra  greeted  us  -  energetic,  a  chic  tomboy  amusing  like  her  grandfather, 
iiot  weighed  down  by  her  illustrious  heritage.  She  said  of  Gandhiji:  "He 
always  thought  me  headstrong.  He  accepted  me.  He  loved  me  without  waiting  to 
reform  me" . 

Gandhiji  loved  children,  and  they  loved  him,  but  with  his  own  children 
and  grandchildren  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  when  the  need  arose.  He  had 
a  way  with  children,  who  would  often  do  for  him  what  they  would  not  do  for 
ethers.  A  touching  example  of  this  has  been  told  by  Sumitra  Gandhi  who 
remembers  how,  when  she  was  six  years  old,  she  submitted  to  having  her  long 
and  beautiful  tresses  completely  shorn  by  grandfather,  who  had  asked  for  them 
as  his  Diwali  gift. 

"I  had  very  long,  black  curls",  said  Sumitra,  "and  I  was  quite  in  love 
vith  them.  My  eyesight  was  not  very  good,  and  people  said  Wardha,  where  I  was 
going  to  stay  with  my  grandfather,  was  a  very  hot  place,  but  that  if  I  took 
a  cold  bath  every  day  the  heat  would  not  affect  me.  Doctors  advised  my 
parents  that  my  long  hair  should  be  closed  cut  so  that  I  could  have  it  washed 
every  day,  but  despite  all  efforts  to  persuade  me  to  have  this  done,  I 
obstinately  refused.  It  w as  the  time  of  Diwali,  when  we  give  sweets  and  gifts 
to  all  our  friends  and  relatives  and  do  obeisance  to  our  elders.  On  this 
particular  Diwali  day  I  had  gone  to  my  grandfather  and  was  boasting  to  him 
how  I  had  distributed  lots  of  sweets  to  all  our  friends.  He  then  remarked  that 
I  had  not  brought  him  anything.  The  idea  of  giving  him  a  present  had  never 
occurred  to  me,  for  he  was  one  of  the  family  and  it  seemed  more  natural  to  me 
to  ask  him  for  a  present  rather  than  for  me  to  give  him  one.  But  I  said  to 

him,  'What  would  you  like  me  to  give  you?'  and  he  replied,  'Give  me  your 

hair! '  I  was  taken  aback,  as  I  had  never  imagined  he  would  ask  for  such  a 
thing  as  that.  But  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  on  my  word,  so  I  said,  'Well,  you 
can  have  my  hair,  but  only  on  one  condition  -  that  you  must  cut  it  yourself' . 

"Gandhiji  not  only  wanted  young  people  like  me  to  have  their  hair  cut 
short,  he  believed  that  in  the  interests  of  hygiene  the  head  should  be 
completely  shaven,  and  when  he  had  finished,  I  had  no  hair  at  all  on  my  head. 
Just  because  it  was  done  by  him  I  didn't  mind,  but  otherwise  I  was  mortified 
at  having  to  part  with  my  beautiful  hair  and  curls." 

Another  of  her  early  memories  of  her  grandfather  is  also  concerned  with 
his  strict  attitude  to  personal  cleanliness.  When  she  was  12  she  went  to 

visit  her  grandmother,  who  was  in  poor  health,  at  the  Aga  Khan's  palace  in 

Delhi . 

"The  whole  morning  I  spent  roaming  about,  and  when  I  arrived  to  see  my 
grandparents  the  only  handkerchief  I  had  with  me  was  in  a  rather  dirty 
condition.  Gandhiji  would  not  tolerate  anything  dirty,  least  of  all  a  small 
girl's  handkerchief.  So  he  remonstrated  with  me  that  I  should  not  keep  it. 

He  took  it  from  my  hand,  washed  it  himself  and  hung  it  on  the  line  to  dry. 

The  next  day  he  gave  it  back  to  me,  ironed  and  neatly  folded,  and  told  me, 

'In  future  you  should  not  keep  any  dirty  handkerchiefs  with  you;  always  change 
them,  or  keep  two  or  three  on  you' .  After  that  I  always  kept  very  neat  and 
clean  handkerchiefs  with  me." 

Sumitra  stayed  with  her  grandfather  again  for  two  or  three  months  in 
1940,  and  for  a  short  time  each  day  he  would  give  her  lessons. 


"I  was  a  high-spirited  child,  and  didn't  really  take  my  lessons  very 
seriously",  recalled  Sumitra.  "In  the  mornings  grandfather  used  to  take  long 
walks  and  I  used  to  go  with  him.  One  morning  he  said,  'Would  you  please  bring 
my  slippers'.  I  got  them,  and  in  childish  fun  put  my  feet  into  them  and  came  ; 
pattering  towards  him.  Grandfather  was  displeased,  and  told  me  that  children 
should  not  use  the  slippers  of  their  elders,  it  was  a  sign  of  lack  of  respect 
He  made  me  return  the  slippers  to  their  original  place  and  bring  them  to  him 
again  properly.  In  small  matters  like  these  ’he  was  not  angry  or  stern,  but 
explained  his  view  in  a  manner  that  impressed  itself  upon  one's  mind,  so  that 

you  would  never  want  to  disobey  him  again  once  he  had  told  you  the  right 

thing  to  do." 

As  she  grew  up,  Sumitra  was  ambitious  to  have  an  academic  education, 
but  Gandhiji  tried  to  dissuade  her. 

"He  wanted  me  to  take  only  basic  education,  and  was  anxious  that  I 
should  become  his  secretary.  But  I  had  then  my  own  idea  about  education:  I 
used  to  feel  that  I  must  get  my  degree,  establish  my  own  set  of  values,  after 
which  I  would  serve  him.  Unfortunately  he  never  lived  until  I  got  my  B.A. 

Even  when  I  ivas  in  my  first  year  at  college,  when  I  spent  a  holiday  with  him 

at  Patna,  he  said,  'Why  do  you  want  to  continue  in  college?  Stay  with  me  and 

you  can  work  as  secretary,  I  will  coach  you.'  But  like  all  children,  I 
suppose,  I  had  my  own  ideas  and  didn't  always  feel  I  should  follow  grand¬ 
father's  advice.  I  always  regarded  him  as  grandfather,  I  never  looked  upon  him 
as  a  great  man  whose  advice  must  be  sound  and  should  be  followed.  I  was  very 
sorry  when  he  passed  away  and  I  could  not  serve  him  or  serve  under  him.  He 
used  to  doubt  the  value  of  an  academic  education,  and  wondered  why  anyone 
should  crave  to  get  a  degree.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  degree  was  a  sign  that 
you  were  really  educated.  In  his  view  it  was  better  to  have  a  basic  education 
and  to  study  arts  and  crafts." 
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Although  as  a  child  she  regarded  him  as  grandfather  and  not  as  a  great 
man  moulding  the  destiny  of  India,  Sumitra  remembers  that  his  grandf atherly 
qualities  went  out  to  all  children  and  not  only  to  herself. 

"I  never  felt  that  my  grandfather  was  my  grandfather  only",  she  said. 

"He  used  to  be  grandfather  to  all  who  were  around  him,  big  or  small,  no  matter 
whose  children  they  were.  In  the  ashram  there  were  not  many  children:  there 
was  my  brother,  another  two  or  three  girls,  and  other  children  of  families 
living  at  the  ashram .  He  would  always  laugh  and  jest  with  all  of  us,  and  play 
with  us.  He  would  make  us  walk  very  fast  when  we  went  out  with  him.  He  had 
very  long  legs,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him  we  would  have  to  trot  along, 
he  walked  so  quickly.  If  we  got  tired  he  would  coax  us  by  saying,  'No,  no, 
it's  only  a  little  more  and  we'll  reach  home.'  My  younger  brother,  who  was 
grandfather's  pet,  would  often  get  tired,  half  way  before  home.  Then  Gandhi ji  ' 
would  sometimes  ask  one  of  his  disciples  to  carry  him  on  his  shoulder,  or  he 
would  pick  him  up  himself.  He  was  very  affectionate  towards  children,  and 
knew  how  to  look  after  them.  He  would  always  carry  a  water  bottle  in  case  we 
got  thirsty  on  the  walk.  He  showed  concern  about  our  teeth  and  nails  and  our 
dress.  He  always  asked  about  our  health,  what  foods  we  were  eating,  and  whether 
we  were  over-eating!  I  remember  how  my  brother  and  I  would  sit  on  either  side 
of  him  at  meal  times,  and  he  would  serve  us,  tantalising  us  with  this  or  that 
dish.  We  would  want  to  have  two  full  big  rotis  and  then  he  would  give  us  first 
half  and  then  another  three-quarters  and  then,  at  the  end,  he  would  say,  'Oh, 
now  you  have  taken  four  times  -  you  shouldn't  .take  any  more:  I'll  give  you  a 
fifth  helping,  but  that  will  be  quite  enough! '  After  our  meal  he  would  give  us 
home-made  chocolate,  to  which  we  looked  forward  very  much.  He  would  eat  just  a 
small  piece  himself.  As  children  we  were  not  expected  to  do  any  work  in  the 


ashram ,  but  we  would  sit  and  fan  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  were  numerous.  I  used  to  fan  him  very  often.  My  mother  would 
often  massage  his  feet  with  ghee,  afternoon  and  night,  and  sometimes  my 
grandmother  would  do  this.  Because  my  eyes  were  weak,  I  would  be  told  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoon.  But  I  was  a  very  restless  child,  and  I  didn't  like 
lying  down,  I  would  rather  roam  about.  Grandfather  used  to  have  a  short  nap 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  would  take  me  to  the  bed  along  with  him  and  try  to 
put  me  to  sleep.  He  would  put  his  palm  over  my  eyes,  hoping  that  I  would 
doze  off,  but  I  would  lie  awake  waiting  until  he  went  to  sleep  and  then  I 
would  slip  away  from  his  arm  and  run  away  to  meet  my  brothers.  Afterwards 
he  would  chide  me,  'You  are  my  naughty  kitten  running  away:  instead  of 
running  about  in  the  sun  and  dust  of  the  afternoon  you  should  have  slept, 
like  I  did.'  In  ways  like  this  he  showed  his  concern  for  my  weak  eyes  and 
my  health  generally.  But  it  was  not  only  because  I  was  his  grand-daughter: 
he  cared  about  all  children,  and  always  wanted  to  look  after  them.” 

THE  SAINT  AND  THE  ORANGE  -  DOM  MORAES . 

I  only  met  him  once,  and  that  was  when  I  was  about  six,  but  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  He  was  on  a  fast  at  the  time,  in  a  camp  outside  Bombay, 
and  my  mother,  who  was  a  doctor,  was  among  those  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Sarojini  Naidu,  a  very  bad  versifier,  but  a  very  great  lady,  was  one  of  his 
entourage,  and  she  took  me  into  his  tent  one  afternoon.  Gandhi  was  lying 
on  a  rope  bed,  surrounded  by  earnest  nepotists,  but  he  waved  them  aside 
when  he  saw  a  child  coming  to  him.  I  have  seen  too  many  photographs  of  him 
since  to  have  a  clear  mental  image  of  what  he  looked  like:  except  that  I 
remember  his  very  clear  skin,  the  colour  of  honey  or  of  gold.  I  had  an 
orange  in  my  hand,  and  something  prompted  me  to  offer  it  to  him.  He  accepted 
it  most  courteously,  and  then  with  a  gentle  and  unpatronising  gesture 
presented  it  to  me  once  more.  At  the  time  I  had  enormous  ears  that  stuck 
out,  just  like  Mickey  Mouse.  Gandhi  tweaked  one  and  said  quietly:  "You  have 
ears  just  like  mine.” 

Also,  I  remember  that  my  mother  had  some  slides  with  specimens  of 
Gandhi's  blood  on  them,  and  poor  people  came  to  our  house  every  day,  to 
touch  them  reverently  with  a  finger.  Within  six  months,  like  the  toes  of 
Statues  in  Italy,  the  slides  were  worn  away. 

My  father  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Colombo  when  Gandhi  died.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  the  theatre  one  evening  when  the  news  was  telephoned 
through  from  the  office.  All  arrangements  were  cancelled,  and  my  father, 
who  had  known  Gandhi,  sat  down  in  his  study  to  write  an  editorial.  He 
didn't  write  anything  for  a  long  while,  but  sat  turning  the  pencil  in  his 
fingers.  I  became  a  little  impatient.  ”What,”  I  asked  imperiously,  "is 
the  matter?" 

"You  don't  know  it  yet,  my  son,”  said  my  father,  a  hard-bitten 
journalist,  "but  from  today  the  world  is  going  to  be  a  different  place." 

(Selected  from  John  O'London' s  of  1st  September  19^0  -  Dom  Moraes 
on  Gandhi  -  page  255) 


THE  MAHATMA  had  learnt  to  sign  in 
nine  of  the  prominent  languages  of  India. 


GANDEIJFS  RUT  at  Sevagram ,  Wardha. 


HTUDAY  KUNJ  at  Sabarmali,  the  place  where  Gandhiji  and  Kasturba  lived  for  i/ears.  The 
famous  Dand s  March  was  launched  from  this  house. 


GANDHIAN  HUMOUR 

AS  REVEALED  IN  BOOKS 


GANDHI JI'S  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  VISCOUNT  TEMPLEWOOD 


When  in  1931  Viscount  Templewood,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the  reconstituted  National  Government 
under  Stanley  Baldwin,  Indo-British  relations  were  in  a  state  of  critical 
tension.  Civil  Disobedience,  acts  of  terrorism,  the  boycott  of  British 
goods,  combined  to  make  plain  India's  determined  mood  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British  rule. 

Three  powerful  and  conflicting  forces  were  at  work  in  producing 
Britain's  Indian  policy:  the  pressure  of  the  Tory  die-hards,  led  by 
Winston  Churchill’";  the  influence  of  the  Labour  movement,  divided  itself 
into  two  groups,  the  first  led  by  MacDonald,  a  traditionalist  who 
believed  in  the  process  of  gradualism,  and  the  second  group  led  by  George 
Lansbury,  who  would  have  granted  unconditionally  India's  demand  for 
independence;  and,  finally,  the  moderate  Conservatives,  of  whom  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  was  a  leading  spirit,  who  .found  themselves  ground  between 
their  own  extremists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  outright  "anti-imperialism" 
of  the  doctrinaire  Socialists  on  the  other. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare  assumed  the  key  position  in  the  British  Cabinet  at 
the  India  Office  at  a  time  when  Britain's  failure  to  implement  her 
repeated  promises  of  self-government  had  convinced  the  leaders  of  Indian 
political  opinion  that  Britain's  word  was  valueless.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare 
wounded  the  hearts  of  Indians  with  his  statement,  "Let  the  dogs  bark, 
the  caravan  will  move  on",  and  Sir  C.V. Raman,  India's  great  man  of  science 
boldly  expressed  and  flung  a  retort  in  an  extempore  convocation  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Bombay  University  saying,  "Let  the  dogs  of  fanaticism 
and  reaction  bark,  but  the  glorious  caravan  of  Indian  nation  will  move  on 
with  irresistible  force".  It  was  with  some  anxiety,  therefore,  that 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  contemplated  his  meeting  with  Gandhiji  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Round  Table  Conference. 

The  Conference  failed  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  Indo-British  relations, 
yet  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  deep  and  sincere  friendship  between  Gandhiji 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  that  endured  right  up  to  the  Mahatma's  tragic  death. 
This  friendship  between  men  of  two  greatly  contrasting  worlds  contributed 
to  the  development  of  individual  goodwill  and  mutual  respect  between 
Indians  and  Britishers  which  undoubtedly  played  a  significant  part  when 


*  It  was  "also  alarming  and  also  nauseating  to  see  Mr.  Gandhi,  a  seditious 
Middle  Temple  lawyer,  now  posing  as  a  fakir  of  a  type  well-known  in  the 
East,  striding  half-naked  up  the  steps  of  the  Vice-regal  Palace,  while 
he  is  still  organising  and  conducting  a  defiant  campaign  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience,  to  parley  on  equal  terms  with  the  representative  of  the 
King-Emperor"  (Winston  Churchill's  speech  to  the  West  Essex  Conservative 
Association.  February  23,  1931)* 


sixteen  years  later,  a  Labour  Government  with  a  powerful  Parliamentary 
majority  took  the  decisive  step  of  granting  India's  claim  to  independence. 

The  hostility  and  enmity  towards  Gandhiji  among  the  main  body  of 
Conservative  opinion  in  Britain  in  1931  as  the  Mahatma  set  sail  for  Britain 
produced  a  situation  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the  climate  of  antagonism 
and  suspicion  in  wide  circles  of  America  towards  Mr.  Kruschev  at  the 
beginning  of  his  American  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1959*  As  the  Minister  who 
would  be  primarily  responsible  for  talking  with  Gandhiji  at  the  conference, 

Sir  Samuel  found  himself  "presented  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
I  have  ever  had  to  face  in  public  life",  as  he  recorded  in  his  chapter  on 
"Gandhi"  in  his  book,  Nine  Troubled  Years  (Collins,  London,  25  sh.)  published 
in  1954.' 

"What  should  be  my  attitude  to  the  man  who  was  hated  as  fiercely  as 
he  was  loved?"  he  asked  himself.  "How  was  I  to  obtain  his  invaluable  help 
in  the  making  of  the  Constitution  without  turning  against  me  not  only  the 
Moslems  and  the  Untouchables  ...  but  the  many  Conservatives  who  still  viewed 
with  doubt  and  dislike  the  changes  that  I  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
India?" 

In  the  India  Office  every  possible  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
Mahatma's  stay  in  London.  Rooms  were  made  ready  for  him  in  a  West  End  hotel 
and  two  detectives,  Rogers  and  Evans,  were  posted  from  Scotland  Yard  to 
watch  over  his  safety  and  prevent  sightseers  from  annoying  him.  But 
Gandhiji  naturally  had  no  wish  to  stay  in  the  luxury  of  the  Dorchester  or 
the  Carlton,  preferring  to  live  with  his  friends  in  Kingsley  Hall,  in 
London's  East  End. 

How  did  the  manner  of  Gandhiji 's  sojourn  in  London  strike  the 
Conservatives,  who  had  been  prepared  to  lay  down  the  red  carpet  for  him  and 
give  him  full  V.I.P.  treatment?  He  lived,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  saw  it, 

"in  the  midst  of  a  small  community  of  pietists,  who,  though  bound  by  no 
rule,  lived  a  life  of  self-denial  and  good  works.  Neither  they  nor  he 
altered  the  strict  habits  of  their  lives  during  the  three  months  that  he 
was  in  London.  Their  social  and  religious  xvork  continued  as  before,  but 
with  the  added  interest  of  Gandhi ji's  share  in  it.  He  had  his  fixed  hours 
of  prayer,  the  first  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  second  at 
half  past  six  in  the  evening,  his  day  of  silence  every  week,  and  his  early  wall 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Neither  the  social  life  of  London,  even  when  Charlie  Chaplin  visited 
him  in  Bow,  and  Bernard  Shaw  talked  to  him  in  a  Knightsbridge  flat,  nor  the 
work  of  the  Round  Table  Conference,  was  allowed  to  change  his  daily  routine. 

It  was  typical  of  his  regular  habits  that  he  would  never  miss  a  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  even  on  his  'silent  day' ,  but  that  he  would  attend  without 
speaking  and  occasionally  pass  me  a  note  to  explain  the  way  that  his  mind 
was  working." 

The  executants  of  British  diplomacy,  with  traditions  going  back 
several  centuries,  who  believed  they  had  established  precedents  for  every 
conceivable  eventuality,  were  nonplussed  to  know  how  to  deal  with '"the  little 
man"  in  the  home-spun  cloth  who  spoke  for  scores  of  millions  of  simple, 
poverty-stricken  peasants  in  India. 


MHow  was  a  Conservative  Secretary  of  State,  surrounded  by  all  the 
conventional  proprieties  of  Whitehall  and  Westminster,  to  negotiate  with 
this  holy  man,  this  Staretz  in  khaddar,  who  seemed  more  interested  in  his 
simple  friends  in  Bow  than  in  the  constitutional  discussions  in  St.  James's 
Palace?"  wondered  Sir  Samuel. 

Gandhiji,  however,  by  his  charm,  his  graciousness  and,  as  Sir  Samuel 
put  it,  his  "superb  manners",  eased  the  British  Government  of  its  embarrass¬ 
ments.  He  asked  to  see  Sir  Samuel. 

"I  looked  forward  to  the  visit  with  some  trepidation",  recalled  Sir 
Samuel.  "It  was  a  very  cold  autumn  afternoon  when  my  magnificent  Royal 
Marine  Messenger  showed  him  into  the  Secretary  of  State's  room  in  the  India 
Office.  He  was  in  his  habitual  khaddar,  and  looked  even  smaller  and  more 
bent  than  his  pictures  had  shown  him.  His  sharp,  penetrating  eyes  seemed 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  room  in  a  glance.  His  bony  knees 
and  toothless  mouth  would  have  made  him  look  ridiculous  if  they  had  not 
been  completely  overshadowed  by  the  dominating  impression  of  a  great 
personality.  There  was  fortunately  no  moment  of  embarrassment  between  us, 
or  any  difficulty  in  starting  the  conversation.  He  was  shivering  with  cold 
in  clothes  that  could  not  have  been  more  unsuitable  for  an  English  autumn, 
and  I  had  a  magnificent  fire  ready  at  hand.  It  was  this  fire  of  coals  that 
warmed  his  stiff  knees  and  thawed  the  ice-pack  that  separated  us." 

Sir  Samuel  realised  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  far 
too  pure  in  heart  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  intricacies  of 
diplomatic  double-talk  or  the  offer  of  specious  promises.  If  Gandhiji  was 
a  "holy  man"  he  was  also  'very  astute",  and  could  detect  sham  or  falseness 
immediately  they  expressed  themselves.  He  had  "an  eye  and  mind  as  pointed 
as  a  needle"  . 

At  their  first  meeting  Sir  Samuel  laid  what  he  honestly  regarded  as 
his  cards  on  the  table,  and  ended  by  saying  to  Gandhiji,  "You  may  very  well 
think  there  is  so  great  a  gulf  between  your  demands  for  immediate  independ¬ 
ence  and  my  gradual  approach  to  Dominion  Status  that  it  is  a  waste  of  your 
time  to  go  on  talking  to  me.  If  you  do,  I  shall  perfectly  understand,  and 
certainly  not  regard  it  as  discourteous  if  you  do  not  visit  me  again  to 
continue  our  conversation.  If,  however,  you  still  think  it  is  worth  while, 

I  am  always  ready  and  willing  to  see  you,  and  I  shall  welcome  further 
discussions  within  the  framework  that  I  have  just  described." 

More  than  once  in  London,  Sir  Samuel  tells  us  in  his  book,  Gandhiji 
showed  his  impatience  with  some  of  his  over-zealous  admirers  who  said  that 
they  agreed  with  him  when  he  knext  they  did  not.  Others  had  tried  to 
convert  him. 

"I  am  so  well  accustomed  to  it",  Gandhiji  observed  after  meeting 
Lloyd  George  and  Lady  Astor,  "people  of  so  many  religions  have  tried  to 
convert  me  to  their  own.  It  is  very  good  of  them,  of  course.  It  has  helped 
me  a  great  deal  because  they  all  quote  the  finest  things  in  their  religion; 
they  give  me  the  greatest  literature.  I  get  acquainted  with  its  best  inter¬ 
pretation  and  that  is  good  for  me.  I  learn  a  great  deal  that  way." 

Sir  Samuel  was  frank  and  sincere,  and  this  led  to  a  series  of  very 
candid  discussions  between  them  and  "the  start  of  a  friendship,  shown  by 


many  letters,  all  of  them  written  in  a  beautiful  flowing  hand,  that 
continued  until  his  tragic  death.” 

Gandhiji 's  patient  sincerity  and  charm  even  mellowed  the  King  who, 
as  Sir  Samuel  reveals,  responded  wrathfully  to  the  idea  that  the  Mahatma 
should  be  invited  to  an  afternoon  party  at  Buckingham  Palace  along  with 
all  the  other  Round  Table  delegates. 

"What ! " ,  exploded  King  George  V,  "Have  this  rebel  fakir  in  the  Palace 
after  he  has  been  behind  all  these  attacks  on  my  loyal  officers?" 

The  King,  however,  had  second  thoughts,  although  he  did  not  relish 
the  prospect  of  having  "the  little  man"  in  the  Palace  with,  as  he  put  it, 

"no  proper  clothes  on  and  bare  knees". 

Sir  Samuel  described  the  historic  meeting.  "It  was  arranged  that  at 
the  party  I  was  to  fetch  up  Gandhi  at  a  suitable  moment  for  presentation  to 
the  King.  When  the  time  came,  Gandhi's  khaddar  made  it  easy  for  me  to  find 
him  among  the  black  coats  and  ceremonial  clothes  of  the  delegates.  When  I 
presented  him,  there  was  a  difficult  moment.  The  King  was  obviously  think¬ 
ing  of  Gandhi's  responsibility  for  civil  disobedience.  However,  when  they 
were  once  started,  the  King's  simple  sincerity  and  Gandhi's  beautiful 
manners  combined  to  smooth  the  course  of  the  conversation,  though  more  than 
once  I  became  nervous  when  the  King  looked  resentfully  at  Gandhi's  knees. 

"When  the  conversation  was  drawing  to  an  end",  Sir  Samuel  recalled, 

"the  King,  the  most  conscientious  of  monarchs ,  evidently  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  warn  Gandhi  of  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  Just,  therefore,  as 
Gandhi  was  taking  his  leave,  His  Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  uttering 
a  grave  warning. 

"'Remember,  Mr.  Gandhi,  I  won't  have  any  attacks  on  my  Empire!' 

"I  held  my  breath  in  fear  of  an  argument  between  the  two.  Gandhi's 
savoir  faire  saved  the  situation  with  a  grave  and  deferential  reply. 

"'I  must  not  be  drawn  into  a  political  argument  in  Your  Majesty's 
Palace  after  receiving  Your  Majesty's  hospitality.' 

"They  took  leave  of  each  other  as  friendly  guest  and  host.  A  very  honest 
King,  and  a  great  diplomat,  I  thought  to  myself,  and  what  exquisite  wordly 
manners  the  unworldly  possessed!". 

As  the  conference  proceeded  and  Gandhiji  realised  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  in  London  to  his  concept  of  a  united  India,  Sir  Samuel  noticed 
that  he  became  increasingly  restive  and  several  times  it  seemed  that  he 
would  announce  his  intention  of  returning  to  India.  Sir  Samuel,  urging  him 
not  to  take  such  a  step,  gained  a  better  understanding  of  Gandhiji' s  mind 
and  an  insight  into  his  methods  of  work.  Gandhiji ' s  mind,  Sir  Samuel  saw, 
was  quickly  sensitive  to  emotional  appeal,  and  "he  was  certainly  not  the 
relentless  and  scheming  conspirator  that  many  of  my  friends  imagined". 

Many  times  in  Gandhiji 's  career,  Sir  Samuel  recalled,  an  emotional 
impulse  had  impelled  him  to  take  an  unexpected  step.  In  1921,  for  instance, 
he  called  off  the  civil  disobedience  campaign  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
starting  when  he  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  police  at  Chauri  Chaura. 


"He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  horrible  sufferings  of  loyal  men 
who,  within  their  lights,  were  trying  to  do  their  duty.  So,  also,  in  his 
meeting  with  Irwin,  it  was  the  feeling  that  he  liked  and  trusted  the  Viceroy, 
rather  than  any  detailed  arguments  about  constitutional  reform,  that  made 
him  sidetrack  the  official  policy  of  Congress.  It  seemed  also,  from  what  he 
said  to  his  friends  both  in  London  and  India  that  he  liked  me,  even  though 
we  often  disagreed." 

One  of  the  people  to  whom  Gandhiji  confided  his  impressions  was  his 
faithful  friend,  Miss  Muriel  Lester,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  he  summed  up: 

"Sir  Samuel  said  that  he  might  appear  to  be  a  hard  man,  he  might  even 
be  called  in  after  years  a  bad  man,  but  he  would  rather  appear  as  hard  and 
as  black  as  anyone  liked  to  declare,  than  that  anyone  should  ever  be  able 
to  say  of  him  that  he  promised  things  that  afterwards  he  failed  to  perform." 

"Ah",  Gandhi ji  remarked  to  Sir  Samuel  himself,  "I  can  meet  you,  Sir 
Samuel,  I  shake  hands  with  you  over  that.  It's  a  point  of  unity  between  us, 
your  truthfulness.  Thank  you." 

Gandhiji's  mind,  wrote  Sir  Samuel,  had  the  qualities  of  quicksilver. 

One  morning  Gandhiji  told  Sir  Samuel  of  the  mental  processes  that  led  to  his 
forming  a  decision. 

"When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  I  say  to  myself,  I  am  starting  a  new 
experiment.  It  may  well  be  that  I  shall  have  to  scrap  the  other  daily  experi¬ 
ments  that  I  have  been  making.  But  I  must  go  on  experimenting  and  trying  out 
day  by  day  what  is  good." 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  that  arose  and  escaped  solution  during  the 
conference,  Gandhiji  and  Sir  Samuel  parted  the  best  of  friends*.  Neither 
the  renewed  tension  in  Indo-British  relations  on  Gandhiji's  return  to  India, 
nor  the  strains  and  stresses  of  the  years  that  were  to  intervene  before 
independence  was  finally  gained,  impaired  their  mutual  friendship  and  respect. 

GANDHI J I  AND  THE  YEAR  OF  DECISION 

Even  during  the  fateful  and  dramatic  months  of  19^7  when  Earl  Mountbatten 
of  Burma  was  negotiating  the  transfer  of  power  which  resulted  in  the  partition 
,  .of  the  sub-continent,  Gandhiji's  capacity  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  things 
never  deserted  him.  Alan  Campbell-Johnson ,  C.I.E.,  O.B.E.,  Mountbatten ' s 
Press  Attache  during  his  historic  last  Vice-royalty,  has  described*  how 

*  Gandhiji  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the  British  Government  in  general  and 
to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  thus: 

"Whilst  I  could  not  say  that  the  Round  Table  Conference  or  the  Prime 
Minister's  declaration  has  offered  anything  that  would  positively  satisfy 
Congress,  I  would  say  that  there  was  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Ministers  to  understand  the  Indian  situation,  although  they  could  not 
understand  the  Indian  viewpoint  as  I  conceive  it  ....  I  am  here  to  testify 
that  of  all  the  Ministers  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  I  found  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  be  an  honest  and  frank-hearted  Englishman.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  every  inter¬ 
view  with  him  brought  me  nearer  to  him,  and  we  parted  as  the  best  of  friends, 
as  I  did  with  all  the  other  Ministers." 

+  "Mission  with  Mountbatten",  (Robert  Hale  Ltd.,  London,  2 '5  sh.)  Published  in 

|1951. 


Gandhiji 's  ’’ever-present  sense  of  humour”  was  awakened  by  the  thought  of 
he  (Gandhiji)  and  Shaheed  Suhrawardy ,  then  Premier  of  Bengal,  collaborating 
in  their  joint  effort,  which  proved  to  be  eminently  successful,  to  pacify 
Sikh-Moslem  antagonism  in  Calcutta  immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
partition.  The  incongruity  of  associating  in  this  effort  with  Suhrawardy 
appealed  to  the  humorous  vein  in  Gandhiji’s  personality. 

"His  eyes  sparkled  as  he  described  the  details  of  their  joint  bargain”, 
recalled  Campbell-Johnson .  "One  does  not  come  away  (from  meeting  Gandhi) 
with  the  impression  of  a  very  old  man  in  his  dotage,  or  even  anectdotage, 
but  of  one  who  lives  with  the  intensity  of  youth  and  retains  the  boyish 
sense  of  fun  which  tragedy  and  the  passing  of  time  cannot  wither.” 

Gandhiji  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  timing  his  pronouncements,  his  fasts 
and  his  journeys  on  foot  among  the  people  so  that  they  achieved  the  maximum 
dramatic  effect  and  influence.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  he  embarked 
on  his  fast  in  January  19^8  to  atone  for  the  communal  disturbances  that  had 
spread  in  certain  parts  of  India  after  partition.  This  was  Gandhiji’s  last 
major  fast,  for  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  nation,  and  indeed  the  world, 
was  mourning  his  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

The  day  prior  to  his  announcement  of  his  fast  was  his  day  of  silence. 

No  one  had  any  notion  that  in  his  78th  year  he  would  once  more  expose  his 
frail  body  to  the  rigours  of  a  fast.  No  one  tried  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  decision.  On  this  supreme  occasion,  Campbell-Johnson  recalls,  "Mount- 
batten  at  once  realised  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  challenge  the 
dictates  of  Gandhi’s  conscience,  and  told  him  without  hesitation  that  he 
welcomed  his  brave  new  move,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  it  would  serve  to 
create  the  new  spirit  that  was  so  badly  needed.  On  this  note  of  fellowship 
and  understanding  Gandhi  left  to  give  effect  to  his  great  decision . ” 

The  man-in-the-s tree t  in  London,  New  York,  Berlin,  Paris  and  a  dozen 
other  world  capitals  was  stirred  by  the  knowledge  that  this  tiny  man  with 
the  great  soul  was  again  heroically  attempting  the  one-man  task  of  curbing 
the  course  of  history.  The  deepest  egocentricity ,  or  the  profoundest 
humility?  Simple  saint,  or  outstandingly  brilliant  politician?  Professors 
and  intellectuals,  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasters,  discussed  the  question 
at  endless  length. 

In  Delhi  Campbell-Johnson  pondered  this  and  similar  questions.  "You 
have  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Gandhi  fast  to  understand  its  pulling 
power  ,  he  noted  in  his  diary  as  Gandhiji  entered  on  his  period  of  personal 
atonement  for  the  excesses  of  millions  of  his  frustrated  compatriots. 

"The  whole  of  Gandhi's  life  is  a  fascinating  study  in  the  art  of 
influencing  the  masses",  he  reflected,  "and  judging  by  the  success  he  has 
achieved  in  this  mysterious  domain,  he  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  in  leadership  of  all  time.  He  has  a  genius  for  acting  through 
symbols  which  all  can  understand.  Fasting  as  a  means  of  moral  pressure  and 
purixication  is  part  01  the  fabric  of  Hindu  life.  There  is  the  unmistakeable 
sense  of  everyone  being  drawn  out  of  his  preoccupations  to  share  in  a  pain¬ 
ful  responsibility  which  no  man  can  wholly  ignore." 

Gandhiji  manifestly  had  developed  to  a  fine  art  the  capacity  to 
influence  the  masses,  through  his  writings  in  Hari jan ,  his  prayer  meetings, 


his  symbolic  gestures  of  defiance  against  the  British  Raj,  his  fasts. 

Was  he  conscious  of  this  power,  did  he  use  it  in  a  detached,  purposeful 
manner  as  a  politician?  Among  those  who  believe  he  did  was  K.M.Pannikar , 
later  to  become  India's  first  Ambassador  to  China.  During  Mountbatten ' s 
visit  to  Bikanar  in  January  19^8,  K.M.Pannikar,  who  was  then  serving  as 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikanar ' s  Dewan,  recalled  how  he  had  just  met  Gandhi ji 
again  after  a  lapse  of  20  years.  At  their  meeting  he  had  urged  Gandhiji 
to  "go  slow"  in  his  campaign  for  constitutional  development  within  the 
princely  States.  Gandhiji  protested,  "You  are  asking  me  to  crystallise 
reaction".  To  which,  Pannikar  confessed,  he  had  no  answer,  as  what 
Gandhiji  said  was  true. 

Gandhiji ' s  habit  was  to  speak  the  language  of  his  audience,  said 
Pannikar.  His  Prayer  Meetings  were  therefore  deceptive  in  their  simplicity, 
for  in  private  conversation  Gandhiji  was  extremely  astute.  Pannikar  also 
explained  to  Campbell-J ohnson  how  Gandhiji  was  backed  by  "a  remarkable 
intelligence  system".  Personal  letters  poured  in  to  the  Mahatma  from  all 
parts  of  India  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Stories  illustrating  Gandhiji' s  personal  magnetism,  or  even  mesmerism, 
are  numerous.  Campbell-J ohnson ,  a  shrewd,  sophisticated  journalist,  who 
was  on  Mountbatten' s  staff  both  during  and  after  the  war,  came  under  his 
spell  when  he  first  visited  Gandhiji  at  the  Bhangi  Colony  in  Delhi. 

As  he  entered  the  bare  little  room  where  Gandhiji  ate  and  slept,  he 
saw  the  Mahatma  on  a  platform  raised  a  few  inches  off  the  ground  reposing 
on  some  cushions  with  a  very  large  bolster  at  the  back.  Gandhiji  smiled 
and  said,  "You  will  not  expect  me  to  get  up",  and  his  English  visitor  was 
offered  a  chair.  But,  commented  Campbell-J ohnson ,  "I  chose  -  almost 
subconsciously  -  to  sit  down  cross-legged  in  front  of  him." 

Campbell-J ohnson  recalled  how  he  had  seen  Gandhiji  1?  years  earlier 
when  the  Mahatma  had  visited  the  Westminster  School  in  London  and  spoken  to 
the  boys.  Gandhi  half-remembered  the  occasion,  and  added  that  he  was 
invited  to  the  School  by  "some  very  kind  Canon". 

Campbell-J ohnson  told  him  that  two  days  afterwards  Lord  Halifax  also 
went  to  the  School  to  address  the  boys.'  It  was  the  year  of  the  Irwin- 
Gandhi  Pact,  and  the  abiding  memory  was  of  the  cordial  terms  in  which  each 
had  spoken  of  the  other. 

This  led  Gandhiji  to  say,  almost  wistfully,  "I  was  very  close  to 
Lord  Halifax  in  those  days:  not  that  I  am  not  so  now". 

Gandhiji  then  talked  about  the  consequences  for  India  of  attaining 
her  independence.  The  most  tremendous  responsibility  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  Congress  leaders,  who  had  been  brought  up  on  only  a  few  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  now  had  the  vast  resources  of  a  State  at  their  disposal.  He 
told  Campbell-J ohnson  that  he  regarded  Partition  as  an  evil,  but  admitted 
that  good  could  come  out'  of  evil  if  only  the  two  Governments,  of  India 
and  the  newly-created  State  of  Pakistan,  would  play  fair  with  each  other. 

Gandhiji  went  on  to  express  some  criticisms  of  some  of  the  popular 
mental  attitudes  then  prevalent  in  India.  He  felt  there  was  "a  dangerous 
tendency  for  Indians  to  look  to  others  for  salvation.  We  must  keep  our 


He  gave  as  an  example  the  case  of 


self-respect  and  help  ourselves 
Indian  medicine. 


"I  dg  not  know  of  a  single  Englishman  who  has  come  to  India  for 
treatment,  but  one  is  always  hearing  of  Indians  going  abroad  to  be  treated 
by  this  or  that  famous  European  surgeon.  It  is  not  right  that  India  should 
only  be  a  place  for  Indians  to  die  in.  There  are  many  splendid  surgeons, 
including  Dr.  Ansari.  Admittedly”,  added  Gandhiji  mischievously,  ”Dr. 
Ansari  is  concerned  primarily  with  rejuvenation  and  offering  one  the 
chance  of  becoming  thirty  again  and  having  a  harem!” 


It  is  well  known  that  Gandhiji  was  against  the  division  of  India 
almost  at  any  cost.  He  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
partition,  and  at  his  second  meeting  with  Mountbatten,  in  April  19^7*  he 
put  forward  what  Campbell-Johnson  described  as  "an  astonishing  proposal” 
to  resolve  the  whole  problem  of  the  transfer  of  power.  This  was  that  the 
Cabinet  should  be  dismissed  and  Jinnah  should  be  called  on  to  appoint  an 
all-Moslem  administration. 


Mountbatten  asked  him,  "What  will  Jinnah' s  reaction  be?”  Gandhiji 
replied,  "Jinnah  will  say,  'Ah,  it  is  the  wily  Gandhi  again'.” 

Mountbatten  asked  with  a  smile,  "And  won't  -he  be  right?”,  to  which 
Gandhiji  replied,  "No,  I  am  being  absolutely  sincere.” 

Two  months  later,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Mountbatten  and  Gandhiji 
met  again,  at  the  Viceroy's  request.  That  night,  at  his  prayer  meeting, 
Gandhiji  sorrowfully  told  India  that  partition  was  the  only  basis  on  which 
power  could  be  transferred,  not  because  Britain  willed  it,  but  because  the 
leaders  of  India  could  not  stand  united  to  accept  the  mantle  of  power  that 
Britain  was  discarding. 

Campbell-Johnson  felt  the  explanation  of  Gandhiji 's  reluctant 
acquiescence  in  so  short  a  period  was  to  be  found  in  the  "swift  and 
decisive  conquest  (by  Mountbatten)  over  Gandhi's  heart  and  mind.”  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  also  shows  the  essential  realism  behind  Gandhi's  idealism. 

"The  British  Government  is  not  responsible  for  Partition”,  Gandhiji 
told  his  prayer  meeting  that  night.  "The  Viceroy  had  no  hand  in  it.  In 
fact  he  is  as  opposed  to  division  as  Congress  itself,  but  if  both  of  us  - 
Hindus  and  Moslems  -  cannot  agree  on  anything  else,  then  the  Viceroy  is 
left  with  no  choice.” 


The  Viceroy  had  worked  very  hard,  he  added,  and  had  tried  his  utmost 
to  bring  about  a  compromise.  This  Plan  for  Partition  was  the  only  basis 
on  which  agreement  could  be  reached.  The  Viceroy  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  country  in  chaos;  hence  all  his  efforts. 

GANDHIJI  HAD  "THE  DIGNITY  OF  ROYALTY” 


A  man  "with  something  Christ-like  about  him”,  yet  "strangely  human”; 
"a  medieval  saint”,  with  "an  extraordinary  degree  of  dignity  and  charm”; 
"almost  hypnotic  in  his  talk",  yet  "an  astute  politician”  and  a  "super¬ 
propagandist”;  "a  sentimentalist”,  and  at  the  same  time  "a  man  of  the 
world”.  Gandhiji  was  62  when  these  things  were  written  about  him,  and  the 
writer  was  a  young  journalist,  Robert  Bernays,  special  correspondent  in 


India  of  the  London  "News  Chronicle".  In  his  diary,  in  letters  to 
colleagues  and  friends,  and  in  his  brilliant  dispatches  to  his  paper,  - 
all  written  at  white-hot  speed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  events 
fresh  in  his  mind  -  Bernays  was  preparing  a  close-focus  picture  of  the 
Mahatma  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  book,  "Naked  Fakir",  (Gollancz, 
London,  10  sh.)  published  in  1931* 

Bernays  brought  a  fresh  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  the  Indian  scene 
of  1931,  and  he  did  much  to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  and  legends  that  had 
been  spread  abroad  about  the  Mahatma  by  less  disinterested  observers. 

His  first  of  several  meetings  with  Gandhiji  was  at  Anand  Bhawan  on  12th 
February,  and  to  get  this  interview  he  found  it  useful  to  become  the 
aggressive  cub  reporter  of  the  American  movies. 

After  some  delay,  "at  last  a  woman  appeared  (it  was  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu)  looking  strangely  competent  in  that  queer  assembly.  'You  want  to 
see  the  little  man?'  she  asked,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  gratefully 
following  her  into  the  presence.  It  is  impossible  not  to  use  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  courts  about  Gandhi",  went  on  Robert  Bernays.  "The  moment  you 
see  Gandhi  you  catch  the  atmosphere  of  royalty.  It  is  strange  for  dignity 
certainly  does  not  lie  in  his  looks.  My  first  thought  when  I  saw  him 
squatting  Indian  fashion  on  the  floor  on  the  balcony  over  the  porch  was, 

'I  think  that  you  are  the  ugliest  man  I  have  ever  seen'.  He  seemed  to  be 
all  spectacles  as  the  Cheshire  cat  was  all  grin.  The  lenses  were  very 
thick  and  encased  in  a  heavy  steel  frame.  They  seemed  to  dominate  the  man. 
I  looked  closer  and  discovered  the  reason.  There  was  such  a  little  body 
behind  them.  Very  short  by  nature,  he  accentuates  it  by  his  squatting 
position.  He  is  so  emaciated  that  he  reminded  me  of  those  grisly  pictorial 
advertisements  for  the  'Save  the  Children'  fund  after  the  war.  His  bones 
positively  stick  out  from  his  body  like  the  ribs  of  a  half-starved  horse. 
The  impression  of  emaciation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  is  literally 
only  half  clothed.  A  large  portion  of  his  chest  was  protruding  from  his 
upper  garment.  His  mouth  is  shaped  as  if  it  once  had  contained  prominent 
teeth.  These  have  now  disappeared,  leaving  a  gaping  void.  He  wore  nothing 
on  his  head,  which  was  closely  shaven.  Altogether,  it  was  like  seeing  a 
half-naked  gnome  in  spectacles." 

But  if  Gandhiji ’ s  physical  appearance  somewhat  repulsed  him,  yet  the 
young  Bernays  was  at  the  same  time  "conscious  of  his  royalty". 

"He  was  so  upright,  so  impassive,  so  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings",  he  noted.  "It  was  rather  like  having  an  interview  with  a 
statue  of  the  Lord  Buddha.  He  has  extraordinary  dignity.  A  king  himself 
could  not  have  inclined  his  head  more  gravely  when  I  stuttered  out  my 
formal  condolences  on  the  death  of  Motilal  Nehru.  He  had  all  the  courtly 
graces  too.  He  apologised  for  not  getting  up  to  greet  me,  he  offered  to 
send  for  a  chair  for  me,  he  enquired  if  the  sun  was  too  strong  for  me. 

In  two  minutes  I  had  decided  whatever  his  other  failings  might  be  that 
he  had,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  dignity  and  charm." 

To  Bernays  the  Mahatma  seemed  "fundamentally  a  sentimentalist",  who 
talked  "like  a  woolly-minded  lay  preacher  rather  than  a  practical 
politician".  Yet  of  his  sincerity  "there  was  absolutely  no  doubt". 

"In  his  austerities  there  is  no  artificiality",  wrote  Bernays. 
"Fundamentally  he  is  a  humble  little  man,  so  passionately  concerned  with 


uplifting  the  poor  that  he  genuinely  desires  to  shoulder  their  sorrows 
and  share  their  discomforts.  So  opposed  is  he  to  the  privileges  of  caste 
that  he  empties  his  own  slops.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  in  India  to 
realise  the  deep  significance  of  that  action.  In  India  no  caste  servant 
will  so  much  as  empty  a  basin  of  dirty  water.  It  is  necessary  to  employ 
a  sweeper  for  that,  an  Untouchable,  whose  only  work  throughout  the  day  is 
to  clean  the  latrines.” 

In  his  chapter  ''The  Two  Mahatmas”  -  the  other  Mahatma  being  Lord 
Irwin,  the  then  Viceroy  -  Bernays  wrote  that  Gandhi’s  written  request  to 
meet  'Lord  Irwin  the  man'  "showed  that  Gandhi  knew  in  his  heart  that 
behind  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  Viceroy  he  had  not  merely  a  sympathy 
but  an  understanding  of  India's  aspirations”. 

Only  Lord  Irwin  could  understand  Gandhi ji,  for  he  was  "the  one  man 
nearest  to  him  in  spiritual  outlook".  Both  were  mystics;  both  were 
"passionately  concerned  with  'the  life  everlasting'";  both  were  "deeply 
sympathetic  to  poverty  and  suffering";  both  had  "the  Gladstonian  belief 
that  they  are  living  'as  ever  under  the  great  Task-master's  eye'". 

No  one  had  ever  understood  Gandhiji  like  Lord  Irwin,  reflected 
Bernays.  ±o  the  ordinary  man  -  presumably  Bernays  meant  the  ordinary 
Western  man  -  Gandhi ji  was  "often  unintelligible".  It  was  difficult, 
Bernays  found,  to  keep  him  sometimes  on  to  domestic  politics  at  all,  he 
was^alwsiys  straying  off  into  doubts  and  speculations  about  the  universe. 

He  "talks  familiarly  of  'the  inner  voice'  and  scouts  the  claims  of  reason". 

"He  has  indeed  all  the  attributes  associated  with  mediaeval  saint¬ 
hood.  I  have  heard  men  scoff  at  his  asceticism  and  imply  that  the  loin¬ 
cloth  is  only  a  theatrical  property.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  as  if  it 
were  an  axiom  that  he  is  in  the  direct  personal  pay  of  the  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad  millionaires.  But",  declared  Bernays,  "I  have  never  heard  any 
such  sneers  from  anyone  who  has  even  casually  met  him. 

"His  asceticism  is  entirely  genuine.  When  he  makes  a  public  fast 
he  may  qo  it  openly,  but  he  does  it  with  an  almost  terrible  sincerity. 

There  is  something  Christ-like  about  him.  He  is  'a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief .  I  never  looked  upon  a  man  who  seemed  more  to 
reflect  in  his  eyes  the  agonies  of  the  world". 

Gandhiji's  whole  life,  in  Bernays'  words,  was  "one  long  resistance 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh".  He  occasionally  threatened  public  fasts  to 
expiate  some  gross  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  but  in 
reality  his  life  was  one  long  fast.  His  main  food,  noted  Bernays,  consisted 
of  nuts  soaked  in  coconut  oil,  taken  with  a  few  pieces  of  wheaten  bread. 
This  meal  he  took  at  sunset,  and  if  by  some  misfortune  the  light  had 

disappeared  before  the  meal  was  ready,  then  he  starved  until  the  following 
day.  s 

"He  has  also  this  important  attribute  of  sainthood,  that  'the  common 
people  hear  him  gladly'....  He  is  the  first  Indian  who  has  ever  impressed 
his  name  on  the  whole  of  India.  The  fact  remains  that  the  whole  country 
from. the. remotest  hamlet  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  of  Baluchistan  to 
within  sight  of  the  Tibetan  snows  has  heard  of  Gandhi  and  would  crowd  into 
the  streets  to  shout  'Gandhi  ki  jai! '  if  he  passed  by." 


Bernays  wondered,  as  many  people  were  later  to  do,  whether  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  would  have  changed  his  mind  about  the  Mahatma  had  they 
met.  ,fMy  own  experience  is,; ,  wrote  Bernays,  "that  all  thought  of  Gandhi’s 
repulsive  appearance  vanishes  the  moment  he  begins  to  talk.  In  a  flash  one 
realises  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world. 
Though  he  speaks  very  quietly  and  without  a  trace  of  passion  or  bitterness 
his  power  is  almost  hypnotic.  His  words  so  grip  and  absorb  the  mind  that 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him  produces  real  physical  exhaustion. 

For  he  speaks  not  as  other  men  do,  but  with  the  power  of  a  prophet." 

At  the  same  time  Bernays,  as  so  often  in  his  book,  goes  on  to 
challenge  his  own  judgment  by  saying  that  Gandhiji  was  also  "an  astute 
politician".  He  recognised,  however,  that  this  apparent  contradiction 
constituted  a  "baffling  enigma". 

"There  is  so  much  of  the  man  of  the  world  about  Gandhi",-  Bernays 
noted.  "His  handling  of  the  Press  is  superb.  He  knows  just  how  infrequent 
his  interviews  ought  to  be  to  maintain  them  at  their  present  dizzy  heights 
of  public  interest.  He  can  stand  up  to  a  journalistic  cross-examination 
as  well  as  an  English  statesman.  He  speaks  to  such  effect  that  it  is 
impossible  to  let  a  word  of  it  go  unrecorded.  Every  line  of  an  interview 
with  him  is  a  potential  headline.  His  friends  hotly  insist  that  there  is 
nothing  calculated  in  this,  that  everything  he  says  is  wholly  natural  and 
unstudied.  I  think  that  they  under-rate  his  abilities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  could  learn  lessons  from  the  Saint  in  the  arts  of  political 
propaganda" . 

Bernays  made  an  attempt  to  sum  up  Gandhiji  in  one  memorable  sentence 
"Prophet  and  politician,  saint  and  super-propagandist,  the  object  of 
adoration  to  three-quarters  of  India,  of  admiration  to  half  the  world, 
the  inventor  of  a  form  of  passive  resistance  which  has  enabled  the  Indian 
with  all  his  deeply-rooted  sense  of  inferiority,  to  meet  the  proud  English 
man  on  equal  terms  and  beat  him;  in  some  things  generations  in  front  of 
his  time,  in  others  centuries  behind  it;  something  of  a  mystic,  something 
of  a  fakir,  altogether  a  rebel  to  the  British  Raj;  obstinate,  suspicious, 
and  though  he  does  his  best  to  crush  it  down,  bitter  of  soul  against  what 
he  calls  'a  Satanic  Government'." 

Bernays'  judgment  of  Gandhiji  as  a  public  speaker  was  that  he  was 
"long-winded ,  dull,  unemphatic,  prosy,  and  yet  extraordinarily  effective. 
He  is  impressive  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  so  obviously  not  out  to 
impress.  He  speaks  like  a  very  great  man  talking  to  himself.  His  speech 
illustrates  his  two  dominant  qualities  -  his  sentimentalism  and  his 
frankness" . 

Among  the  many  qualities  Bernays  admired  was  Gandhiji 's  integrity. 
Being  a  good  journalist,  he  tried  to  get  the  Mahatma  to  reveal  something 
of  his  talks  with  Lord  Irwin,  but  found  that  on  this  matter  Gandhi ji's 
lips  were  sealed. 

"All  through  his  public  career",  noted  Bernays,  "he  has  been 
scrupulous  in  never  divulging  anything  that  has  taken  place  behind  closed 
doors.  Any  statesman  over  here  can  be  certain  of  one  thing  when  Gandhi 
arrives  (he  was  referring  to  Gandhiji* s  visit  to  London  for  the  Round 
Table  Conference)  -  that  they  can  say  anything  to  him  on  confidence  with 


the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  betrayed.  In  his  ordinary  personal 
relations,  Gandhi  is  straightness  itself. M 

After  an  interview  with  Gandhi ji  when  the  talks  with  Lord  Irwin 
still  hung  in  the  balance,  Bernays  wrote  to  a  friend,  "To  understand 
Gandhi  you  need  to  be  a  psycho-analyst  with  a  First  in  Greats,  and  even 
then  you  won' t" . 

Bernays  could  not  help  admiring  Gandhiji's  frankness  and  his 
readiness  to  face  up  to  the  weak  points  in  his  case.  When  he  asked  the 
Mahatma  about  his  fasts  and  the  violence  of  his  supporters,  Gandhiji 
promptly  admitted  that  there  had  been  cases  when  his  followers  had 
resorted  to  violence,  despite  their  vows.  One  of  his  disciples  at  this 
interview  interrupted  to  tell  Bernays  that  these  cases  were  exceptional 
and  occurred  only  under  great  provocation  from  the  police.  The  Mahatma 
snapped  out:  "That  is  not  accurate  and,  in  any  case,  quite  irrelevant". 
There  were,  added  Bernays,  no  more  interruptions  during  the  interview. 

Discussing  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Gandhi-Irxvin  talks,  which 
came  just  as  the  situation  looked  completely  hopeless,  Bernays  wrote 
that  it  was  "a  revelation  of  the  immense  reserve  of  strength  in  Gandhi's 
frail  body".  This  was  a  reference  to  physical  strength,  for  apart  from 
the  strain  of  the  talks  themselves,  Gandhi ji  on  the  final  day  walked  that 
evening  the  five  miles  to  the  Viceroy’s  Residence. 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  stumbling  block  had  been 
Gandhiji's  insistence  on  an  enquiry  into  alleged  excessive  violence  by  the 
police,  and  the  Viceroy's  refusal  to  authorise  such  an  enquiry.  On  the 
final  day  the  Viceroy  appealed  to  Gandhi ji,  "Cannot  we  let  bygones  be 
bygones?",  and  Gandhiji,  reveals  Bernays,  responded  immediately.  "If  you 
make  an  appeal  to  me  on  those  grounds,  your  Excellency",  he  said,  "I  have 
no  other  course  but  to  respond". 

The  explanation  of  Gandhiji's  apparent  volte  face,  thought  Bernays, 
was  that  he  was  "in  one  sense  the  old-fashioned  philosophic  Radical.  He 
was  interested  in  the  police  enquiry  largely  as  a  question  of  abstract 
rights.  He  wanted  the  right  to  a  police  enquiry  admitted,  and  when  it  was 
once  admitted  he  was  no  longer  interested  in  it  ....  But  the  most  important 
factor  in  Lord  Irwin's  sudden  success  was  Gandhi's  sentimentalism.  He  is 
instantly  responsive  to  a  personal  appeal". 

In  the  Home  Department  Gandhiji  was  referred  to  by  officials  as 
"the  old  gentleman".  In  his  book  Bernays  repeatedly  stresses  what  an 
"extraordinary"  and  "remarkable"  "old  gentleman"  he  was.  Among  the  evidence 
for  this  was  the  occasion  when  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  the 
night  after  the  signing  of  the  Gandhi) Irwin  Pact.  The  Mahatma's  day  of 
silence  was  not  yet  over. 

"The  conversation,  therefore,  had  to  be  conducted  wholly  in  writing. 
Gandhi  would  write  a  question;  then  Sapru  would  answer  it  by  word  of  mouth. 
Then  Gandhi  would  scribble  his  comment  and  ask  another  and  pass  the  paper 
across.  So  vital  conversations  on  which  depended  the  ultimate  happiness 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  went  on  hour  after  hour.  Soon  the 
floor  was  littered  with  little  bits  of  paper.  And  what  paper!" 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  after  the  signing  of  the  Pact,  Bernays  wrote 


’’Gandhi's  sainthood  is  genuine.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  He  has 
definitely  renounced  the  world.  He  lives  on  nothing  but  nuts  and  olive 
oil  and  wheat-cakes  -  and  these  only  twice  a  day.  He  owns  nothing  but  his 
loin  cloth,  and  even  that  and  his  food  are  given  him  by  devoted  supporters. 
Of  course  you  may  say  he  has  got  everything  in  the  world,  for  he  has  got 
power.  But  his  power  is  quite  disinterested....  He  cannot  be  judged  by 
Western  standards.  He  does  not  submit  himself  to  them.  As  he  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  'I  am  not  guided  by  reason,  but  by  the  inner  voice,  and 
I  never  know  where  that  will  lead  me'." 

What  passed  between  Gandhiji  and  Lord' Irwin  during  those  fateful 
days  in  the  Viceroy's  residence • will  never  be  known  to  us.  However, 

Bernays  has  given  us  some  idea  of  the  setting  and  the  relationship  between 
them. 

"From  the  start  to -the  finish",  he  revealed,  "there  was  never  an 
angry  word  between  them.  Gandhi  is  abnormally  sensitive,  and,  if  ever  -- 
as  was  inevitable  occasionally  --  the  Viceroy  said  something  which  hurt 
him,  Gandhi  never  did  anything  more  than  look  on  the  floor  and  say,  'That 
presents  a  great  difficulty' . 

"Gandhi  never  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the  representative  of  the 
King  Emperor.  He  always  addressed  him  as,  'Your  Excellency'.  Lord  Irwin 
treated  him  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  He  dropped  the  ceremonial  prefix 
and  called  him  'Gandhi'. 


"They  even  joked  about  Yeravda  gaol.  'Well,  Gandhi',  the  Viceroy 
would  begin  a  conversation,  'have  you  got  your  bag  packed  ready  to  go  back 
to  gaol?  You  know,  you  are  so  popular  with  the  governor  of  the  gaol  that 
he  misses  you  badly. ' 


"They  even  laughed,  I  am  told,  about  Churchill's  infamous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conversations.  On  one  occasion  Gandhi  got  up  to  go  and  left 
his  shawl  behind.  Irwin,  holding  it  by  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  followed 
him  to  the  door,  calling  after  him,  'Gandhi,  you  are  leaving  your  shawl 
behind.  You  have  not  got  so  many  clothes  on,  you  know,  that  you  can  afford 
to  leave  any  behind' ." 


Could  there  ever  have  been  a  stranger  encounter  in  history,  Bernays 
wondered,  that-  those  heart-to-heart  talks,  going  on  hour  after  hour  in 
the  Viceroy's  study. 

"When  the  great  moment  came  on  Sunday  and  Gandhi  had  responded  to 
the  Viceroy's  appeal,  the  Viceroy  suggested  that  they  should  drink  one 
anothers  health  over  a  cup  of  tea.  Gandhi  agreed,  but  asked  instead  for 
a  glass  of  water,  some  salt,  and. a  lemon. 

"On  one  occasion",  Bernays  reveals.,  "when  Gandhi  arrived  at  the 
Viceroy's  House,  Lord  Irwin  was  engaged,  and  Mr.  Gandhi  was  shown  into  the 
A.D.C's  room  opposite  His  Excellency's  .study  to  wait.  It  was  full  of  young 
men  terribly  embarrassed  but,  of  course,  terribly  polite.  They  put  Gandhi 
into  a  chair  and,  hot  all  over,  tried  t'o  make  him  at  home.  The  dogs  who 
tumble  all.  over  the  Viceroy's  House,  bounded  in.  They  stopped  when  they 
saw  Gandhi  and  sniffed  all  round  him,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  anything 
like  him  before  in  the  whole  of  their' lives.  Poor  Mr.  Gandhi  sat  in  an 
armchair  with  his  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground.  The  old  India  of  noisy 


subalterns  and  the  new  India  of  half-naked  visionaries  meeting  together  in 
the  Viceroy's  House.  What  a  photograph  it  would  have  made,  and  what  a  chance 
for  a  Proust!” 

Analysing  Gandhiji's  influence  as  a  speaker,  after  he  had- seen  him 
address  the  Karachi  Congress  on  the  Delhi  Pact,  Bernays  wrote,  "There  were 
no  tricks  of  oratory,  no  appeals  to  emotion,  no  dramatic  gestures.  At  first 
he  did  not  even  address  himself  to  the  point' at  issue.  He  began  with  a  long- 
winded  homily  on  the  need  of  everyone  learning  Hindi...  In  calm,  level, 
conversational  tones  he  explained  to  them  his  own  view  of  the  Delhi  Pact. 
They  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  He  begged  them  to  have  no  thought  for  him 
but  just  do  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  The  whole  speech  was  just  a 
measured  expression  of  the  common-sense  point  of  view.  It  was  ponderous, 
it  was  indistinct,  it  was  long-winded,  it  was  frequently  irrelevant,  but  it 
was  the  most  effective  speech  I  have  ever  heard  ....  Passionate  speeches  on 
one  side  create  passionate  speeches  on  the  other  ....  To  fight  with  Gandhi 
would  be  like  trying  to  have  a  bout  with  Gilbert  Murray.  He  just  will  not 
fight.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  him  that  is  your  concern.  After  all,  you  may 
be  right.  You  cannot  rouse  an  opposition  against  a  man  like  that.  Gandhi, 
indeed,  may  have  invented  a  new  technique  of  political  warfare.  He  is  showing 
that  the  best  way  to  win  a  battle  is  to  refuse  to  fight.  It  is  the  gospel 
of  non-violence  carried  from  the  street  to  the  party  platform.  But  whatever 
the  psychological  reason,  Gandhi,  after  he  had  completed  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  of  the  dullest  speech  to  which  I  have  ever  listened,  had  completely 
routed  all  his  enemies.” 

Bernays  had  his  last  interview  with  Gandhiji  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  after  the  Karachi  Congress. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Gandhi's  tent  door,  there  was  a  sentry  in  the 
Congress  uniform  outside,  and  Miss  Slade  flitting  mysteriously  in  and  out 
through  the  tent  flaps....  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  send,  in  the 
manner  of  messengers  in  the  Old  Testament,  'greetings  to  my  Lord  the  King'. 

In  that  atmosphere  a  visiting  card  seemed  rather  like  plus  fours  in  a 
mediaeval  Court.” 

When  he  entered  the  tent,  Gandhiji  was  "squatting  on  his  bed  with  his 
papers  around  him.  Obviously  he  works  like  any  Western  politicians. 
Secretaries  mark  up  for  him  what  he  ought  to  read  in  the  newspapers,  and 
give  him  only  the  letters  that  intimately  concern  him. 

"He  was  looking  very  tired.  He  told  me  that  he  had  had,  for  him,  a 
very  good  night.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  slept.  It  was  from  half  past 
one  to  half  past  lour  -  and  that  was  a  good  night.  But-  the  strange  thing 
is  that  it  is  not  insomnia  that  he  suffers  from,  but  just  overwork.  He 
feels  that  he  cannot  sleep  longer  than  that,  for  he  cannot  spare  the  time.” 

After  asking  and  getting  Gandhiji's  views  on  the  safeguards,  it  was 
time  for  Bernays  to  go,  but  he  found  the  Mahatma  "such  a  charming  man  to 
talk  to  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  tear  myself  away  from  him.  He  has 
a  real  genius  for  personal  contacts,  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in 
England.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  disliking  him  personally  who  has  ever  met 
him.  He  is  such  a  kindly  little  man." 

Bernays,  of  course,  was  right.  In  England,  even  including  Lancashire, 
the  common  people  took  him  to  their  hearts. 


GANDHIJI  AND  LORD  HALIFAX  -  KINDRED  SPIRITS 


The  British  are  gifted  at  bringing  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  the  right 
:man  at  the  right  time  to  guide  them  and  to  grapple  with  problems  of  acute 
complexity.  They  chose  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  lead  them  during  the  war. 

They  brought  forward  Lord  Mountbatten  as  their  Viceroy  in  India  as  the  hour 
:came  to  transfer  power.  They  chose  Mr.  Harold  MacMillan  to  restore  Britain's 
world  position  after  the  Suez  crisis.  In  1926  they  sent  to  India  as  Viceroy 
a  man  exceptionally  gifted  to  influence  in  a  positive  and  constructive  manner 
the  tense  relations  between  India  and  Britain.  He  was  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ithen  Lord  Irwin,  whose  five  years  in  India  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
foundations  of  goodwill  and  mutual  respect  on  which  Indo-British  relations  now 
rest . 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  Viceroyalty  Lord  Irwin,  then  50,  a  man  of 
sincerely  held  religious  beliefs,  had  a  series  of  conversations  with  Gandhiji 
which  enabled  him  to  evaluate  his  true  spirit  and  nature,  and  this  understand¬ 
ing  of  Gandhiji  helped  immensely  to  dissipate  some  of  the  many  misconceptions 
and  illusions  that  had  aroused  mistrust  and  suspicion  in  ruling  circles  in 
Britain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Halifax,  who  embodied  the  finest  qualities 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  was  the  one  man  in  Britain  possessing  the 
qualities  of  mind,  spirit  and  character  most  likely  to  give  a  constructive 
turn  to  Indo-British  relations  at  that  critical  juncture.  If  he  had  failed 
in  his  talks  with  Gandhiji,  Alan  Campbell-J ohnson  writes  in  his  biography, 

"Lord  Halifax:  A  Biography",  no  other  Englishman  would  have  succeeded. 

There  was  a  great  concentration  of  leading  representatives  of  the  world's 
Press  in  Delhi  for  the  momentous  week  of  talks  between  "the  little  mystic" 
hnd  the  aristocratic  English  statesman,  and  not  surprisingly  all  kinds  of 
stories  and  anecdotes  have  been  recorded  in  books  and  in  the  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  point  about  them,  as  Alan  Campbell-J ohnson  says, 

Is  that  whether  literally  or  symbolically  true,  they  brought  out  the  underlying 
lumanity  without  which  the  whole  perilous  fabric  of  Anglo-Indian  relations  must 
lave  been  destroyed  long  before  these  two  great  representatives  of  East  and 
:Vest  were  called  upon  to  meet  and  to  embody  in  themselves  the  historic 
controversy . 

"In  their  spontaneous  good  humour  was  their  common  victory" ,  writes  Alan 
Campbell-J  ohnson.  "No  angry  words  passed  between  them,  but  while  the  unofficial 
though  undoubted  leader  of  India's  millions  showed  deference  and  addressed 
[rwin  throughout  as  'Your  Excellency',  Irwin  was  quick  to  respond  to  his  appeal 
for  'man-to-man'  talks  by  dropping  the  prefix  'Mr.'  and  referring  to  him  simply 
is  'Gandhi ' . 

"Gandhi,  for  his  part,  was  able  to  joke  freely  xvith  Irwin  about  his 
jimprisonment  at  Yeravda,  while  Irwin  was  just  as  ready  to  share  in  merriment 
ever  Churchill's  lurid  accounts  of  the  meeting." 

This  "sacred  week"  of  talks  between  the  two  men,  as  Gandhiji  was  later  to 
lescribe  them,  gave  Lord  Irwin  "an  opportunity  such  as  I  could  never  otherwise 
aave  had,  and  for  which  I  shall  always  be  thankful,  of  knowing  Mr.  Gandhi". 

"Since  the  tragedy  of  his  assassination",  Lord  Halifax  writes  in  his 
lemoirs ,  "Fullness  of  Days",  "so  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  of  the 


qualities  in  him  which  seemed  to  the  particular  observer  to  be  pre-eminent, 
that  every  country  of  the  world  has  become  to  a  great  extent  familiar  with 
this  most  remarkable  human  figure.  As  with  all  great  men,  different  aspects 
stand  out  for  different  people.  That  which  gave  him  his  exceptional  position! 
in  India  was  something  different  from  that  which  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  friends  in  Western  countries,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  man 
himself  was  larger  than  any  of  the  attempts  made  to.  paint  his  portrait. 

There  was  a  directness  about  him  which  was  singularly  winning,  but  this  could 
be  accompanied  by  a  subtlety  of  intellectual  process  which  could  sometimes 
be  disconcerting.  To  appreciate  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  it  was  necessary 
if  not  to  start  from  the  same  point,  at  least  to  understand  very  clearly  what 
was  the  starting  point  for  him;  and  this  was  nearly  always  very  human  and  ver; 
simple . " 

When  he  arrived  in  India  Lord  Irwin  talked  of  Gandhi ji  with  C.F. Andrews, 
who  was  closer  to  the  Mahatma  than  any  other  European.  C.F. Andrews  emphasised 
that  Gandhiji  cared  little  for  constitutions  and  constitutional  reforms. 

What  he  was  concerned  with  was  the  human  problem  of  how  the  Indian  poor  lived, 
Constitutional  reform  was  important  and  necessary  for  the  development  of 
India's  personality  and  self-respect;  but  what  really  mattered  were  the  things 
that  affected  the  daily  lives  of  the  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  -  salt 
opium,  cottage  industries,  and  so  on. 

Their  personal  relationship  became  so  deep  and  sincere  that  when  writing 
to  advise  Irwin  in  1930  of  the  start  of  a  nation-wide  civil  disobedience 
campaign,  Gandhiji  Gould  address  him  as  ’’Dear  Friend",  to  which  he  received 
a  reply  beginning,  ''Dear  Mr.  Gandhi'*.  Apart  from  all  else,  there  was  a  spirit 
of  chivalry  inspiring  their  regard  for  each  other,  a  spirit  that  is  so 
conspicuously  absent  elsewhere  in  national  and  international  conflicts  of 
interest. 

I 

While  it  was  easy,  observes  Lord  Halifax,  to  smile  at  the  devotion  of 
Gandhiji  to  the  spinning  wheel,  since  Congress  was  largely  dependent  for  its 
iunds  on  the  generosity  of  wealthy  Indian  millowners,  the  wheel,  none-the-less 
stood  for  something  fundamental  in  his  philosophy  of  life. 

He  was  the  natural  knight-errant,  fighting  always  the  battle  of  the  weak 
against  suffering  and  what  he  judged  injustice.  The  claims  of  Indians  in 
South  Axrica,  the  treatment  of  Indian  labourers  in  the  indigo  fields  in  India, 
the  thousands  rendered  homeless  by  the  floods  of  Orissa,  and  above  everything 
the  suffering  arising  from  communal  hatreds  -  all  these  were  in  turn  a  battle¬ 
field  on  which  he  fought  with  all  his  strength  for  what  to  him  was  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  right." 

Lord  Halifax,  writing  many  years  later  of  those  momentous  talks  in  Delhi 
in  the  spring  of  1931 ,  singled  out  a  number  of  small  incidents  which  showed 
a  better  interpretation  of  Gandhiji 's  mind  and  method  than  anything  else. 

About  the  second  day  of  their  meeting,  Lord  Halifax  asked  Gandhiji 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  if  Mr.  Emerson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department,  should  sit  in  at  the  talks.  Gandhiji  replied,  "I  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  Mr.  Emerson.  He  must  be  a  very  cruel  man  to  the  poor  people"  -  as 
Home  Secretary,  Emerson  signed  the  various  ordinances  that  the  Viceroy  had 
issued  in  connection  with  the  civil  disobedience  campaign. 


Mr*  Smerson»  therefore,  joined  them,  and  soon  confidence  was  established, 
f ter  Mr.  Gandhi  and  I  had  been  arguing  about  the  wording  of  some  agreement 


we  had  reached,  he  would  say,  'I  think  we  might  leave  this  to  Mr.  Emerson. 

He  is  a  very  fair  man' . " 

One  of  the  issues  Gandhiji  raised  during  these  talks  was  the  need  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  actions  of  the  police  during  the  civil  disobedience 
campaign.  Lord  Halifax  felt  himself  unable  to  agree  to  such  an  enquiry,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  they  grappled  with  this  issue. 

"Finally",  recalls  Lord  Halifax,  "I  told  him  that  I  would  tell  him  the 
main  reason  why  I  could  not  give  him  what  he  wanted.  I  had  no  guarantee  that 
he  might  not  start  civil  disobedience  again,  and  if  and  when  he  did,  I  wanted 
the  police  to  have  their  tails  up  and  not  down.  Whereupon  his  face  lit  up  and 
he  said,  'Ah,  now  Your  Excellency  treats  me  like  General  Smuts  treated  me  in 
South  Africa.  You  do  not  deny  that  I  have  an  equitable  claim,  but  you  advance 
unanswerable  reasons  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government  why  you  cannot  meet 
it.  I  drop  the  demand.'  " 

Lord  Halifax  also  came  to  admire  Gandhiji's  courage  and  honour,  an 
example  of  which  soon  appeared  after  the  signing  of  the  "Gandhi-Irwin"  pact. 
Gandhiji  visited  him  the  next  morning  to  appeal  for  clemency  to  be  exercised 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  Bhagat  Singh,  sentenced  to  death  for  an  act  of 
violence.  In  fact  only  the  previous  evening  Lord  Halifax  had  rejected  an 
appeal  for  a  reprieve,  and  he  explained  in  detail  why  it  was  impossible  for 
the  man's  life  to  be  spared. 

Gandhiji,  who  on  the  day  set  for  execution  was  to  address  Congress  in 
Karachi,  then  said,  "Would  Your  Excellency  see  any  objection  to  my  saying 
that  I  pleaded  for  the  young  man's  life?"  Lord  Halifax  said  he  saw  no 
objection,  providing  Gandhiji  would  add  that  from  his  (the  Viceroy's)  point 
of  view  he  did  not  see  what  other  course  he  could  have  taken. 

Gandhiji  agreed  to  this,  and  went  to  Karachi.  The  news  of  the  execution 
had  spread,  many  of  the  crowd  were  in  a  highly  emotional  state,  and  Gandhiji 
;was  quite  roughly  received.  But  when  he  had  the  opportunity  he  spoke  in  the 
|sense  agreed  with  the  Viceroy. 

"I  can  think  of  no  person  whose  undertaking  to  respect  a  confidence  I 
(should  ever  have  been  more  ready  to  accept  than  his",  writes  Lord  Halifax. 
("Measured  by  human  standards,  the  abrupt  cutting  short  of  his  life  was  a 
:tragic  deprivation  for  the  country  that  he  loved." 

At  a  time  when  intense  and  passionate  emotions  in  both  India  and  Britain 
were  in  full  spate,  the  distinguished  British  statesman  and  the  apostle  of 
non-violence  (whom  he  had  to  .jail  as  "a  menace  to  public  order")  admired  and 
respected  each  others  honesty  and  integrity.  As  Alan  Campbell-J ohnson  ‘writes 
in  his  biography  of  Lord  Halifax,  "Gandhi  detected  at-  once  in  Irwin  the  three 
'great  gifts  of  sincerity,  simplicity  and  humility,  saw  that  he,  too,  believed 
in  character  and  tried  to  live  up  to  his  belief.  The  devout  Christian  and  the 
devout  Hindu  had  a  bond  of  faith  and  understanding  of  each  other  not  shared 
by  sceptics  or  dialectical  materialists". 

GANDHIJI'S  INFLUENCE  ON  LADY  MOUNTBATTEN 

Discussing  the  influence  that  people  have  on  one  another,  Lady  Mountbatten 
once  confided  to  her  biographer,  Madeleine  Masson,  "I  think  that  perhaps 
Gandhi  had  the  greatest  influence  on  me." 


s 


Lady  Mountbatten  first  went  to  India  in  1921,  where  the  young  Mountbatten 
was  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  tour  of  the 
sub-continent.  The  name  of  Gandhiji  then  conveyed  little  to  this  young,  pretty 
heiress,  whose  lavish’  parties  in  London  were  soon  to  become  the  talk  of  the 
town.  He  was  just  an  "unruly  old  personage"  -  "no  mysterious  voices  told  her 
that  25  years  later  she  and  Dickie  would,  for  a  brief  while,  become  the  chief 
protagonists  in  the  drama  which  was  to  bring  down  the  curtain  on  the  British 
Raj". 
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Twenty  five  years  after  their  engagement  they  were  in  India  together  on  ;  c 
a  mission  that  was  to  affect  the  destiny  of  India  and  Asia.  On  the  day  of 
their  25th  wedding  anniversary  they  held  an  Investiture,  the  last  Imperial 
Investiture,  in  the  Durbar  Hall  in  Delhi.  Presents  and  messages  of  congratula-  # 
tion  came  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  among  the  letters  treasured  11 
most  by  Lady  Mountbatten  was  a  note  from  Gandhiji: 


"Dear  Sister,  ; 

So  you  are  celebrating  the  silver  jubilee  of  your  wedding  amid  a 
shower  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  Let  me  add  mine  to  them. 

I  hope  that  your  joint  career  here  will  blossom  into  citizenship  of  the  1 
world.  I  hope  your  daughter  is  fully  recovered. 

II  ] 

Yours  sincerely, 


M.  K.  Gandhi". 

One  of  the  most  famous  photos  ever  taken  of  Gandhiji  shows  him  entering 
the  study  of  the  Viceroy  in  Delhi  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Lady 
Mountbatten,  the  last  Vicerine.  It  was  taken  in  19^7  by  the  brilliant  photo¬ 
grapher  Max  Desfors,  of  Associated  Press  of  America.  Madeleine  Masson,  in  her 
biography  of  Lady  Mountbatten,  describes  how  it  came  to  be  taken: 


"Early  in  the  afternoon  of  March  31st  the  Moghul  Gardens  outside  Lord 
Louis'  study  were  packed  with  pressmen  and  photographers.  In  the  dark,  air¬ 
cooled  study  a  momentous  meeting  was  taking  place.  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  paying 
his  first  call  on  the  Viceroy  and  Vicerine  before  beginning  his  series  of 
political  interviews  with  Lord  Mountbatten. 

"After  a  brief  interval  the  waiting  cameramen  saw  Gandhi,  escorted  by 
the  Mountbattens ,  coming  out  to  them.  The  impressive  old  man  in  whom  beat 
the  heart  of  India  was  in  excellent  humour.  Obediently  he  posed,  his  toothless 
gums  stretched  in  a  benevolent  smile.  The  whiteness  of  his  clothes  was  dazzling 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  One  man  stood  apart  from  the  rush  of  agitated 
cameramen.  This  was  Max  Desfors,  the  Associated  Press  of  America  photographer. 
As  Gandhi  turned,  to  return  to  the  study,  he  placed  his  hand  on  Edwina's 
shoulder.  The  shutter  of  Desfors'  camera  clicked.  He  had  secured  an  historic 
picture.  Indians  seeing  this  photograph  in  their  papers  immediately  understood 
its  immense  significance.  The  Mahatma  by  this,  gesture  was  offering  the 
Mountbattens  spontaneous  friendship." 


"Later  in  the  study  again",  Miss  Masson  tells  us,  "Edwina  sat  listening 
to  the  sage  describing  his  early  life  and  experiences  in  South  Africa.  For  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  she  listened  to  the  gentle  lisping  voice,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  been  preaching  Satyagraha  (truth  force)  and  practising 
desirelessness . 


"Thinking  back  on  some  of  the  subjects  he  discussed,  she  remembered 
that  he  had  said  that  originally  the  West  had  received  its  wisdom  from  the 


East:  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  Krishna,  Rama,  and  lesser  lights. 

He  said,  too,  that  the  message  of  Asia  was  not  to  be  learned  through  Western 
spectacles  or  through  the  atomic  bomb.  The  message  of  the  West  must  be  the 
message  of  love  and  the  message  of  truth.  When  Edwina  rose  to  leave  her 
husband  and  Gandhi  to  begin  their  political  discussion  she  felt  something  of 
the  regard  and  veneration  which  touched  all  those  who  approached  the  Mahatma” . 

This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  spiritual  affinity  between  the 
two  extremely  contrasted  personalities  -  on  the  one  hand  the  aristocratic 
and  cultured  millionairess,  accustomed  all  her  life  to  moving  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Western  society,  who  had  dedicated  herself  to  the  work  of  social 
betterment  and  alleviation  of  suffering  in  Asia  and  Europe;  and  on  the  other, 
the  gentle  ascetic,  the  apostle  of  non-violence  whose  frugality  of  living 
iwas  known  throughout  the  world  and  whose  material  possessions  came  to  no 
more  than  a  few  rupees. 

One  day  in  July  19^7  Mahatmaji  was  visited  by  Lady  Mountbatten  in  his 
Bhangi  colony,  the  first  of  many  such  visits. 

"For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  she  sat  on  the  floor  of  his  little  room 
having  a  wide  discussion  on  many  matters”,  writes  Miss  Masson.  "She  watched 
him  spinning,  and  marvelled  at  the  dexterity  and  beauty  of  his  big,  smooth 
hands.  From  him  radiated  gentleness  and  firmness.  He  was  old,  he  was  ugly, 
and  his  eyes  behind  his  gold-rimmed  bifocals  he  wore  were  wise  and  profoundly 
sad.  But  his  laugh  was  merry  and  young.  There  was  friendship  between  ' Bapu' 
and  Edwina  Mountbatten.” 

"Mahatma  Gandhi  has  shewn  so  much  courtesy  in  coming  here  for  many  talks 
with  my  husband,  in  spite  of  his  great  age  and  so  often  at  great  inconvenience 
to  himself,  and  we  have  all  three  become  such  friends,  that  I  felt  the  least 
I  could  do  was  to  pay  him  a  courtesy  call  at  his  own  home",  wrote  Lady 
Mountbatten  afterwards.  "I  spent  a  most  interesting  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  him  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  little  room  and  having  a  wide  discussion 
on  many  matters.” 

Edwina  Mountbatten,  as  Denis  Holman  tells  us  in  his  "Life"  of  this  great 
and  remarkable  Englishwoman,  grew  "extremely  fond  of  that  whimsical  and  lov¬ 
able  old  saint-politician,  with  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  the  battered 
timepiece  he  carried  at  his  waist.  From  the  first  she  had  been  touched  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  accept  them  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends." 

She  visited  him  many  times  at  the  Banghi  Colony,  or  Birla  House,  to  ask 
his  advice,  and  as  she  wrote  later,  "I  always  came  away  strengthened  and 
soothed . " 

Apart  from  his  wisdom,  writes  Dennis  Holman,  Lady  Mountbatten  "found  the 
great  leader  amusing  and  gay  and  quite  irresistibly  charming.  He  was  also 
considerate  and  thoughtful;  when  their  nephew  became  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  it  was  Gandhiji  who  first  sent  the  Mountbattens  and  the 
young  couple  his  best  wishes." 

Gandhiji' s  warm  humanity,  illustrated  in  so.  many  ways  on  a  great  scale 
when  dealing  with  human  misfortunes  and  wretchedness.,  was  also  expressed  in 
small  gestures  to  his  friends.  He  remembered  their  birthdays  and  anniversaries, 
or  any  kindnesses  they  had  shown  him.  There  was  symbolism  as  well  as  sentiment 
in  his  present  to  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  on  their  wedding  day  - 


it  was  a  small  piece  of  lace  cloth  wCven  from  yarn  he  had  spun,  and  was 
taken  to  Buckingham  Palace  by  Lady  Mountbatten. 

On  Gandhi ji's  78th  birthday  Lady  Mountbatten  went  to  congratulate  him, 
but  she  found  that  the  aftermath  of  partition  had  left  him  sad. 

’’Where  do  congratulations  come  in?”  he  asked  her.  ’’Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  send  condolences?  There  is'  nothing  but  anguish  in  my  heart. 
Time  was  whatever  I  said  the  masses  followed.  Today,  mine  is  a  lone  voice  ... 

I  have  lost  all  desire  to  live  long,  let  alone  125  years  ...  I  cannot  live 
while  hatred  and  killing  mar  the  atmosphere.” 

Lady  Mountbatten  knew  Gandhiji  in  all  his  varying  moods  -  happy,  gay, 
merry,  serious,  sad.  He  knew  that  her  individual  purpose  in  India,  as 
Vicerine,  was  to  improve  the  atmosphere,  to  cultivate  goodwill,  and  he  helped 
her  in  this.  It  was  through  Gandhiji  that  such  a  tough  opponent  of  the 
British,  Mrs.  Asaf  Ali,  well-known  for  her  socialist  views,  was  eventually 
prevailed  upon  to  meet  Lady  Mountbatten. 

”A  courteous  invitation  was  despatched  to  her”,  Miss  Masson  writes. 

"This  was  courteously  but  firmly  declined.  Impasse .  Edwina  wondered  what 
her  next  move  should  be.  She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Gandhi  came  to  talk 

with  Lord  Louis.  With  him  was  Mrs.  Asaf  Ali. 

■ 

"'I  heard  she  wouldn't  come',  he  said,  'so  I  brought  her  with  me’.'' 

Lord  Mountbatten  did  not  accompany  her  on  any  of  her  visits  to  Gandhiji  - 
except  during  his  last  fast,  the  ” all-in-fast"  to  death,  undertaken  as  an  act 
of  contrition  for  the  riots  that  followed  partition.  Protocol  did  not  permit 
the  Viceroy  to  pay  such  a  visit,  but  as  this  fast  progressed,  and  the  Mahatma 
became  exceedingly  weak,  the  Viceroy  felt  great  concern  and  accompanied  his 
wife  to  Birla  House  where  Gandhiji  lay  on  a  cot  in  an  enclosed  porch. 

”A  white  khadi  cloth  framed  his  face”,  writes  Miss  Masson.  "All  day  long 
queues  filed  past  the  still  figure.  Many  wept,  all  bowed  their  heads  in 
humility  and  love  ...  He  was  weak,  his  voice  a  thin  thread.  With  a  flash  of 
humour  he  said  to  Lord  Louis,  'It  takes  a  fast  to  bring  the  the  mountain  to 
Mahomet’,  and  rallied  sufficiently  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  possibilities 
of  breaking  it.” 

For  Lady  Mountbatten  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  she  wept  at 
his  funeral. 

"She  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  real  friend  and  wise  counsellor,  as  well 
as  a  world  leader  and  supreme  force  for  good  and  justice",  wrote  her  bio¬ 
grapher. 

In  her  farewell  broadcast  to  the  people  of  India,  on  June  19,  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  Englishwoman  referred  to  Gandhiji ’s  death  as  the  nation’s  greatest 
calamity,  which  had  numbed  the  whole  country  and  the  entire  world  and  made  her 
saddened  and  downcast. 

There  were  many  qualities  in  the  Mahatma  which  attracted  the  gifted, 
charming  and  sophisticated  Lady  Mountbatten  to  him,  not  least  his  moral 
courage.  Often  during  the  l8  memorable  months  when  she  witnessed  and  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  culminating  in  the  birth  of  independent  India,  she 
was  concerned  for  his  safety.  She  urged  him  to  be  more  careful,  but  his 
characteristic  reply  was,  "God  gave  me  life.  Only  He  can  withhold  it.”  These 
were  the  last  words  she  was  to  hear  him  speak,  for  soon  afterwards  he  was 
assassinated . 
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MEMORIES  OF  GANDHI JI  -  Copyright 
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(Special  articles  sent  to  Sri  S.  Durai  Raja  Singam 
for  this  book  on  Gandhiji's  Humour) 

^^^^^^^**************************************************************** 

MRS.  IDA  BARTON 

(Wife  of  a  labourer  in  East  End  of  London.  Her  husband  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  Kingsley  Hall,  Bow,  where  Gandhi ji 
chose  to  stay  in  1931»  and  she  herself  has  been  a  staunch 
worker  for  the  settlement.  She  washed  clothes  for  Gandhiji  and 
his  companions  at  her  house  opposite  Kingsley  Hall. ) 
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My  memories  of  Mr.  Gandhi  are  real  treasures  to  me.  As  a  member 
of  Kingsley  Hall  and  also  as  a  neighbour  living  opposite  to  where  he 
stayed,  I  did  see  such  a  lot  of  him  going  to  and  from  the  Round  Table 
Conference  sometimes  looking  very  tired  and  ready  for  his  rest  and  re¬ 
laxation.  Kingsley  Hall  is  a  very  lovely  building;  the  ground  floor  is 
used  for  religious  services  and  recreation;  next  floor  is  a  Club  Room 
with  a  refreshment  bar;  on  the  roof  are  six  cell  bedrooms  in  which  Mr. 
Gandhi  took  up  his  abode  -  with  his  Spinning  Wheel. 

On  the  eve  of  his  arrival  there  came  to  Kingsley  Hall  a  large 
motor  car  bringing  all  his  needs  for  his  stay.  This  was  real  fun  as 
people  standing  around  were  all  looking  for  a  goat  because  we  heard  that 
he  only  had  goat's  milk  to  drink.  Then  came  the  great  day  for  his 
arrival  in  Bow;  it  was  on  a  Saturday  about  3  p*m. ,  crowds  of  people 
flocked  around  Kingsley  Hall  in  readiness;  some  who  were  passersby  and 
wondering  what  was  happening  just  stood  and  waited  with  other  folks. 
Members  of  Kingsley  Hall  were  given  tickets  to  go  inside  to  greet  our 
visitor  and  his  friends  arrival.  The  Police  had  a  job  in  keeping  the 
crowds  back  -  it  was  such  a  friendly  crowd;  there  were  reporters  every¬ 
where  and  photographers;  in  all  it  was  a  lovely  sight.  My  husband  and 
I  had  tickets  and  we  went  on  to  the  balcony  of  Kingsley  Hall  and  saw 
Mr.  Gandhi  arrive  and  then  he  came  into  the  Hall  and  eventually  up  into 
the  Club  Room  where  many  were  waiting.  I  felt  like  shedding  tears  of  joy 
-  I  shall  never  forget  those  few  minutes;  it  meant  such  a  lot  to  me. 

That  evening  I  went  to  Kingsley  Hall  again  to  a  Joy-night  which  was  a 
party  for  families  which  took  place  every  Saturday  in  the  Place  of 
Worship  and  upstairs  the  younger  ones  and  unmarrieds  held  a  Frivol 
(Social).  During  Mr.  Gandhi's  first  evening  with  us  he  came  in  while  a 
Dance  was  on  -  it  was  fun  for  us  all  including  the  children.  My  son 
was  (3tt  years  old  then)  just  an  age  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  can 
remember  the  incident  well.  On  another  Joy-night  occasion  a  few  weeks 
later  Mr.  Gandhi  came  in  just  in  time  to  present  the  prize  to  the 
winner  of  a  competition  for  guessing  the  right  amount  of  small  dried 
peas  in  a  jar.  It  so  happened  that  my  husband  was  the  winner  and  (the 
prize  was  a  rabbit  in  a  hutch).  So  he  sent  our  little  boy  up  to  receive 
it  from  Mr.  Gandhi  and  they  shook. hands.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me 
and  still  is  whenever  a  conversation  arises  about  Mr.  Gandhi  (and 
there  have  been  many  since).  The  first  Sunday  of  his  stay  came  the 
problem  of  getting  all  the  lovely  white  linen  washed  which  they  all  wore. 


At  first  it  was  done  at  the  Hall  and  they  used  my  clothes  line  to  dry  it 
on;  later  I  was  asked  if  I  could  help  out  with  it  and  they  would  pay  me. 

I  did  it  for  them.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  it.  Every  other  day  I  would 
get  it  back  to  them.  One  day  as  the  nice  Policemen  were  always  standing 
as  usual  on  duty  outside  Kingsley  Hall  as  I  went  in  to  the  Wednesday 
meeting  (for  women  fellowship)  I  said  to  the  Police  that  they  must  guard 
my  washing  as  well  as  Mr.  Gandhi  as  you  .see  the  clothes  line  looked  out  on 
the  street  opposite  Kingsley  Hall. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Gandhi  go  out  at  5*30  a.m.  for  his  morning  walk, 
never  knowing  who  would  be  going  with  him  -  people  just  came  and  joined 
him  anywhere.  They  might  walk  back  streets  or  to  the  towing  path  of  the 
River  or  even  into  people's  houses  when  he  was  least  expected.  The  people 
just  loved  his  friendly  say.  I  remember  when  I  was  asked  to  put  up  three 
Germans  I  did  not  have  room  but  I  managed  it  by  our  sitting  in  chairs  in 
the  living  room  all  night  and  taking  my  boy  to  my  mother  who  so  kindly 
looked  after  him.  Kingsley  Hall  is  built  on  Fellowship.  So  it  was  up  to  me 
to  help  others  who  wanted  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  with  Mr.  Gandhi.  It  was 
good  to  see  all  kinds  of  people  with  him  from  near  and  far.  I  have  seen 
him  arrive  in  the  car  at  night  really  tired  (once  he  was  asleep)  on  his 
way  back  to  Bow  and  the  people  he  loved.  A  year  or  two  earlier  we  had 
trees  planted  in  the  streets  of  Bow  and  in  our  street  we  had  a  tree  planting 
ceremony  at  which  my  boy  who  was  l-g-  years  old  then  planted  one  of  the  trees. 
After  a  few  months  it  died.  So  Mr.  Gandhi  was  asked  to  plant  another  tree 
in  its  place;  while  doing  so  he  said  that  "he  hoped  it  would  last  longer 
than  the  one  planted  by  my  predecessor".  The  morning  that  Mr.  Gandhi  left 
us,  photos  were  taken  of  him;  one  was  with  all  the  children  of  the  Nursery 
School  around  him,  also  George  Lansbury,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bow, 
another  was  of  all  the  household  of  Kingsley  Hall  and  Trustees  of  the  same 
and  the  detectives  who  went  around  with  him,  and  Miss  Doris  and  Muriel 
Lester  who  made  it  possible  for  us  here  in  Bow  to  meet  Mr.  Gandhi. 

I  really  must  add  this:  On  the  left  wall  on  entering  Kingsley  Hall 
there  is  a  lovely  painting  of  Mr.  Gandhi  in  the  Place  of  Worship. 

i**************************************************************************** 

MR.  JOHN  DOCKER. 

(John  Docker  is  a  London  bus-driver  and  public  spirited  citizen 
who  is  in  local  government  on  the  Poplar  Borough  Council. 

Member  of  Kingsley  Hall  in  London's  East  End  where  Gandhiji 
stayed  in  1931,  and  active  in  its  club  and  social  work.) 
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I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.  Now  it  is  twenty-seven 
years  since  I  met  Gandhi.  Of  course  he  struck  me  and  I  know, a  man  of 
character.  But  during  our  conversations  it  was  a  serious  time  -  slump  and 
unemployment.  But  with  all  the  trouble  and  late  nights  at  St.  James  Palace 
for  the  Conference  he  was  always  smiling  when  he  arrived  back  at  Kingsley. 
On  one  occasion  our  Saturday  Night  Social  was  in  progress  when  he  arrived 
back  about  9  p.m.  and  one  of  the  women  asked  him  to  dance.  He  said  he 
would  try  but  was  very  tired,  but  laughing  as  if  he  knew  India  would  get 
its  freedom  which  waited  fifteen  years. 

Also  on  his  birthday,  2nd  October,  we  laid  out  his  gifts  in  the 
Library  which  was  set  aside  for  his  staff.  Meals  he  got  back  and  we 


were  all  happy-  The  Indian  students  had  sent  a  testimonial  framed. 

Someone  else  had  sent  the  largest  basket  of  fruit  but  Gandhi  was  content 
for  other  people  to  enjoy  themselves  while  he  was  deep  in  thought  for 
other  people.  He  said,  "Enjoy,  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  see  to  before 
morning".  It  was  cold  outside, so  we  invited  the  Police  who  guarded 
Kingsley  Hall  during  his  visit  to  partake  of  the  eats  which  they  enjoyed. 

The  people  of  Lancashire  who  were  hit  by  the  cotton  industry 
welcomed  such  a  man  and  admired  his  work.  I  had  much  more  opportunity  to 
talk  more  with  Miss  Slade  and  Devadas  and  Pyarelal.  If  this  is  not 
suitable , reply  and  during  some  time  I  will  try  and  concentrate.  I  am  sorry 
for  this  delay  as  besides  bus  driving  I  am  a  local  Councillor,  and 
Youth  Committee,  School  Manager,  Labour  Exchange  Committee  Member, 

Trades  Councillor.  But  I  am  willing  to  elucidate  anything  you  require. 

I  will  close  with  an  extract  I  gave  to  the  B.B.C.  about  1954. 

"My  memory  always  gives  me  that  he  was  the  most  very  intelligent 
and  understanding  man  that  other  people  who  never,  I  don't  suppose 
ever  see  him  or  heard  of  him  or  troubled  to  hear  of  him;  didn't  think 
for  one  moment  that  he  was  just  because  of  his  colour.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  exceptional  about  him  that  I  liked  half  of  his  characteristics  and 
I  remember  that  he  could  chat  with  you,  give  you  an  autograph  that 
was  in  demand  for  from  the  younger  folk.  Round  here  who  know  I  was  in 
close  contact  and  at  the  same  time  still  continue  with  his  portable  spin¬ 
ning  machine(?).  The  two  detectives  used  to  come  back  from  his  morning 
walk  wiping  their  brows  with  their  sweat  trying  to  keep  up  with  him  it 
was  a  marvellous  way.  The  way  he  did  step  out  and  make  them  nearly  run." 
Trust  this  meets  with  your  approval. 

ft************************************************************************* 

PROF.  HORACE  ALEXANDER 

(English  Quaker  -  Society  of  Friends  -  who  spent  much  time  with 
Gandhi ji.  Born  in  1889,  educated  at  Bootham  School,  York  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  taught  from  1919  at  Woodbrooke, 

Quaker  College  at  Birmingham.  First  met  Gandhi  at  Sabarmati 
Ashram,  Ahmedhabad,  in  March  1929  while  on  a  visit  to  India. 

Was  often  with  him  in  1931  on  the  visit  to  England,  visited 
him  in  the  internment  in  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace  in  1942-3,  when 
stationed  with  the  Friend's  Ambulance  Unit  in  Calcutta,  and  saw 
much  of  him  in  New  Delhi  in  1947-3.  Among  his  writings  on  India 
and  Gandhi ji  are  The  Indian  Ferment  (1929)  and  India  since 
Cripps  (19^4) . ) 

sk************************************************************************* 

A  short  time  ago,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  ’Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  I  heard  an  American  coloured  woman  plead 
that  Gandhi  should  not  be  elevated  to  sainthood  and  thereby  put  out  of 
reach  of  ordinary  mortals. 

But  I  understand  very  well  what  that  American  woman  meant,  and  I 
fully  endorse  her  plea.  Let  us  keep  Gandhiji  among  human  beings,  where  he 
always  loved  to  be;  let  us  not  put  him  up  on  some  shelf  among  the  gods- 


It  is  true,  I  think,  that  too  much  of  what  has  been  written  about 
Gandhiji  in  India  assumes  that  he  was  almost  infallible.  He  was  the 
"father  of  the  Nation",  and  we  ought  not  to  criticise  our  father! 

Before  the  picture  left  to  posterity  is  too  badly  distorted,  let 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  at  least  try  to  readjust  the  record.  Of  course 
he  was  not  always  right;  what  is  more  'important,  of  course  he  did  not 
always  think  himself  right.  Nothing  was  so  characteristic  of  him  as  the 
gay  way  he  would  greet  you,  and  say  with  a  friendly  chuckle:  "Now,  come 
and  show  me  where  I  am  wrong".  Not  that  it  was  easy  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  usually  thought  things  out  very  fully  before  declar¬ 
ing  his  opinion.  But  open-minded  he  always  was. 

Gandhiji  was  certainly  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  often  seemed 
more  at  home,  more  in  his  element,  with  simple,  unknown  people,  than  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  I  sometimes  wondered  if  he  tested  us,  when 
we  all  came  to  see  him,  by  our  ability  to  make  the  best  of  the  lack  of 
amenities  in  his  surroundings.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  deliberately  made 
things  uncomfortable  for  his  guests.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  most 
considerate  of  hosts.  I  remember  how  embarrassed  I  felt  when,  on  my 
joining  him  for  a  few  days  during  his  tour  of  the  Noakhali  villages  in 
East  Bengal,  he  was  at  pains  to  be  sure  that,  at  each  village,  some 
degree  of  privacy  was  available  to  me. 

Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  first  time  I  visited  him,  in  his  ashram 
at  Sabarmati  in  the  spring  of  1928.  I  was  just  going  to  bed,  an  hour  or 
two  after  my  arrival.  I  had  not  yet  met  the  great  man;  for  all  I  knew, 
he  was  not  aware  of  my  arrival.  Suddenly  the  young  man  who  had  been 
deputed  to  look  after  me  re-appeared,  saying,  "Gandhiji  has  asked  me  to 
make  sure  that  your  mosquito  net  is  properly  fixed." 

j 

Some  of  us,  when  we  look  back  to  our  association  with  him,  find  that 
our  most  vivid  memories  are  of  his  gaiety  and  humour.  Pyarelal,  Gandhiji 's 
secretary,  in  his  book  quite  failed  to  recapture  the  charming  interplay  of 
good  humour  in  the  incident  with  Agather  Harrison  in  the  garden  at  Birla 
House,  Bombay,  in  the  spring  of  19^6.  Gandhiji  had  been  urging  that 
flower-gardens  should  be  ploughed  up  so  as  to  produce  more  food  for  the 
starving  millions.  All  that  Pyarelal  could  hear  that  morning  was  Gandhiji 
solemnly  expounding  a  theory  that  even  vegetables  are  beautiful.  No  doubt, 
to  claim  that  we  ought  to  see  beauty  in  vegetables  was  a  clever  debating 
answer  and,  if  you  will,  something  a  little  more  than  that.  But  Gandhiji 
knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  no  answer  to  Agatha  Harrison's  plea 
for  saving  a  few  gay  flowers,  hinting  that  even  starving  people  can  find 
joy  in  beauty.  Perhaps,  she  pleaded,  one  little  flower-bed  might  be  left. 
Gandhiji  suggested  brightly  that  it  might  be  planted  with  beautiful 
cauli-f lower s :  "Would  that  satisfy  you,  Agatha?"  he  added  with  an 
irresistible  gurgle  of  laughter. 

During  the  Cabinet  Mission  negotiations  in  19^6,  Agatha  Harrison 
and  I  visited  him  daily  and  talked  to  him  while  he  was  having  his  break¬ 
fast.  We  often  found  it  difficult  to  understand  him  during  those  days. 

One  morning,  when  some  point  stuck  particularly  in  Agatha's  gullet,  she 
persisted  with  her  objections.  "Gandhiji,  I  don't  want  to  seem  like  the 
importunate  widow,  but  ....."  Gandhiji,  with  a  flash  and  a  chuckle 
interrupted:  "At  least  you  are  not  a  widow,  Agatha." 


During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  when,  following  partition, 
no  Muslim  near  Delhi  was  safe  from  attack,  and  when  the  newly  independent 
Government  was  hard-pressed,  so  that  Mr.  Nehru  and  his  colleagues  were 

i  almost  worn  out  by  perpetual  anxiety  and  endless  exertions,  they  would 
come  to  Gandhiji  to  share  their  burdens  and  seek  his  advice.  One  morning, 
when  the  situation  was  very  bad,  I  was  sitting  with  him  when  suddenly 

!  Mr.  Nehru  came  in.  As  was  my  wont  on  such  occasions,  I  withdrew  across 
the  room  out  of  earshot,  while  they  had  their  talk.  Obviously  the  matter 
of  their  discussion  was  something  very  grave.  Then,  to  my  astonishment, 

I  saw  that  they  were  laughing.  How  Gandhiji  had  found  some  humour  to 
introduce  into  the  conversation  I  have,  of  course,  no  idea.  But  I  do 
know  that  when  Mr.  Nehru  withdrew  a  few  minutes  later,  the  care-worn 
expression  had  gone  from  his  face.  He  was  leaving  the  room  to  face  his 
task  with  fresh  courage  and  confidence. 

ii 

A  British  journalist  once  remarked  that  Gandhiji  was  a  man  of  few 
ideas,  to  which  he  clung  very  tenaciously.  At  the  time  I  thought  there 
might  be  something  in  this  comment.  As  I  came  to  know  him  better,  I 
decided  that  it  was  false.  No  doubt  there  were  certain  aspects  of  modern 
life  that  he  knew  nothing  about.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  when  he  was 
in  London  for  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  1931 »  and  was  told  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  in  London  and  would  like  to  meet  him,  he  asked  who 
this  Mr.  Chaplin  might  be.  But  he  did  know  what  Madame  Tussaud's  was,  for 
when  he  saw  the  announcement  on  some  London  hoarding:  "Come  and  meet 
!  Gandhi  at  Madame  Tussaud’s",  his  instant  comment  was:  "I  wish  they  would 
l  send  all  the  letters  there." 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  took  no  interest  in  the  arts.  True,  he 
-I 

:  did  not  find  time  to  visit  art  exhibitions;  but  he  had  his  own  ideas  about 
i  beauty.  I  recall  an  instance  in  East  Bengal.  One  evening,  when  I  entered 
:■  the  tent  at  the  village  we  had  just  reached,  I  saw  that  there  was  an 

I  awning  above  his  head,  richly  decorated  with  a  dark  blue  sky  and  bright 
yellow  stars.  Gandhiji,  as  usual,  was  looking  down  at  his  spinning.  "What 
a  beautiful  roof  they  have  given  you,"  I  said,  wondering  perhaps  if  he 
had  bothered  to  look  at  it  at  all.  "Yes",  he  replied,  without,  however, 

■  looking  up  from  his  work.  "I  am  very  fond  of  these  Bengali  designs.  They 
>  seem  to  express  the  soul  of  the  village  people."  I  felt  duly  rebuked. 

One  other  characteristic  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  In  all  my 
\  dealings  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  and  I  saw  him  sometimes  under  very  taxing 
;  conditions  -  I  never  once  saw  him  angry  or  out  of  temper  in  any  way.  The 
:  more  things  went  awry,  the  greater  the  agony  he  suffered  from  disappointment, 
!  the  more  his  serenity  seemed  to  grow.  Very  human  he  always  was,  but  he 
,  had  learnt  an  inner  discipline  which  kept  his  mind  clear  and  confident. 


a*************************************************************************** 

I 


MR.  ROGER  BALDWIN 


(Mr.  Roger  N.  Baldwin  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
International  League  for  Rights  of  Man,  a. United  Nations 
consultant  agency  and  also  Adviser,  International  Work, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  When  World  War  I  broke  out 
he  volunteered  his  services  to  an  emergency  organisation 
in  New  York  opposing  militarism  and  went  to  jail.  He  met 
Gandhiji  in  London  in  1931  during  the  Round  Table  Conference.) 

**************************************************************************** 

I  met  Gandhiji  just  once,  in  1931  when  he  was  en  route  to  the  Round 


Table  Conference  in  London  and  was  passing  through  Paris  on  a  train. 

I  went  down  to  greet  the  party,  which  had  a  special  train  of  its  own. 

As  I  walked  the  length  of  the  train  I  came  to  a  crowd  outside  a 
compartment  from  which  Gandhi ji,  all  smiles,  with  a  garland  around  his 
lean  neck,  leaned  shaking  hands.  Behind  him  was  Sarojini  Naidu,  whom 
I  had  known  well  on  her  American  tour.  Spotting  me,  she  said:  "Come  on 
it,  you're  one  of  us".  I  entered  the  compartment  and  Mrs .  Naidu  intro duced 
me  jocosely  saying,  "Bapu,  here  is  Roger  Baldwin  from  America,  another 
3ail“bird" •  Stretching  up  his  hand  with  a  grin  he  said,  "And  what  were 
you  in  for?"  I  told  him,  refusal  of  military  service,  and  he  answered, 
"That  let's  you  in".  I  started  to  leave  when  the  train  was  about  to 
pull  out,  but  both  Gandhiji  and  Mrs.  Naidu  insisted  I  should  ride  with 
them  to  Boulogne.  So  I  settled  down  in  Gandhiji 's  compartment,  with 
Miraben  in  attendance  as  ever,  and  we  proceeded  to  talk  for  an  hour  or 
so.  Breakfast  was  served  by  Miraben,  fruit,  fruit,  fruit  and  goat's 
milk.  Gandhi  appreciated  the  unusual  fare  saying,  "You  will  find  it 
very  healthful  -  and  filling  -  but  if  you  need  more  Mrs.  Naidu  will  take 
you  into  the  dining-car."  She  did.  But  it  was  quite  filling,  and  I 
noted  that  for  a  man  celebrated  for  abstemiousness,  he  quite  out-ate  me. 
What  struck  me  at  once  was  laughter.  He  and  Miraben  joked  constantly; 
everything  got  the  light  touch  of  banter.  The  baggage  piled  high,  for 
for  one.  "Not  your  ward-robe",  I  suggested.  "No,  my  books  and  papers, 
much  more  important".  Then  he  showed  me  with  some  disgust  the  day's 
London  papers,  one  headed  in  streamers,  "Gandhi's  Ways  with  Women". 

"Imagine  that",  he  said,  "as  the  herald  of  a  round  table  conference." 

SRI.  T.  MUTTUCUMARU 

(Sri.  T.  Muttucumaru  has  been  a  teacher  in  Jaffna,  Ceylon, 
for  well  over  35  years  in  colleges  both  in  Jaffna  and 
South  Ceylon.  He  retired  as  Principal,  Chavakacheri  Hindu 
College,  Jaffna.  I  was  a  pupil  of  his  and  it  was  he  who 
introduced  me  to  the  history  and  culture  of  India  through 
the  writings  of  Gandhiji  when  I  was  a  young  student  fresh 
from  Malaya.  I  had  then  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  India  and  Ceylon.  When  I  was  one 
of  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  first  Students  Congress 
he  explained  to  me  the  high  ideals  of  service  for  which 
the  Students'  Congress  stood. 

-  S .  D.  R.  S .  ) 

A  third  of  a  century  has  almost  flit  by.  It  is  the  last  week  of 
November,  usually  damp  and  cloudy.  The  Jaffna— man  during  this  season  as  a 
rule  broods  over  with  Nature.  But  this  particular  week  in  November  during 
this  glorious  year  1927  sees  sunshine  both  literally  and  metaphorically 
both  in  Nature  and  in  Man.  Why?  How? 

Reader  mine,  you  may  wonder  and  if  you  happen  to  be  a  young  one  at 
that,  you  may  suspect  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere  or  take  it  with 
a  pinch  of  salt  that  I,  an  old  pedagogue,  just  in  obedience  to  the  loving 
orders  of  my  beloved  pupil,  ' Bharata  Nesan' ,  to  his  school  masters  and  mates 
am  out  to  spin  out  a  yarn  about  the  Father  of  the  Indian  Nation.  This  great 


apostle  of  oatyagraha  and  Ahimsa ,  who  smiles  out  of  the  shores  of  hoary 
Ind,  goes  to  Lanka  carrying  with  him  the  message  of  Khadi .  He,  a  pilgrim 
though  on  a  sacred  mission  with  the  begging  bowl  for  and  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  Daridranarayans  dispels  through  his  inimitable  toothless  smile 
the  very  November  clouds  of  dull,  monotonous  Jaffna,  And  mark  you,  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes,  castes  and  creeds  catch  the  infectious 
smile  and  the  sun  shines  in  Jaffna  during  these  four  fleeting  days  and.  it 
seems  an  age. 


You  may  yet  ask  me  half-credulously ,  if  not  altogether  sceptically, 
how  all  this  comes  about  and  who  brings  to  Ceylon  and  Jaffna  this  Satyagraha 
Warrior  away  from  the  work  of  organising  and  drilling  the  Satyagraha  forces 
through  fasts  and  civil  disobedience.  Yes!  The  Students  Congress,  Jaffna, 
does  it.  ’’Jaffna  Dry”  lending  distant  enchantment  to  the  hope  of  All-Ceylon 
becoming  "Dry”  allures  the  campaigner  of  Total  Prohibition  to  the  shores  of 
Ceylon  and  Mahatmaji  readily  accepts  the  invitation  from  the  Students 
Congress.  Some  of  the  following  are  my  reminiscences  of  the  never-to-be 
forgotten  days  when  the  great  Smiling  One  dispels  with  his  toothless  smile 
the  cloud  that  usually  dims  life  in  Jaffna: 

November  26th  dawns  with  the  arrival  of  Bapu,  Ba,  Rajaji,  Mahadev  and 
others  at  the  Jaffna  railway  station  in  the  cooling  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Members  of  the  Students  Congress,  leaders  of  Jaffna  and  the  maha.jana  by  the 
hundreds  are  there  to  receive  with  open  arms,  in  characteristic  Tamil  style, 
Mahatmaji  and  his  party  who  wonder  if  they  have  got  down  at  a  South  Indian 
railway  station.  Jaffna,  a  bit  of  South  India;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Students  Congress  express  their  joy,  ”0h,  we  are  nearer  to  Mother  India 
than  even  the  people  of  South  India”.  From  the  station  to  the  Four  Days* 
Asharm  of  Mahatmaji  and  his  party  at  Clock  Tower  Road  the  entire  route  presents 
line-up  of  hundreds  of  devotees  both  young  and  old  showering  flowers  and 
shouting  Mahatma-Gandhi-Ki-Jai.  And  what  glorious  sights  unfold  themselves 
before  your  eyes  (of  course  mental)  and  pleasing  voices  ring  in  your  ears 
as  the  pageant  of  the  triumphal  procession  moves  along.  Don’t  you  hear 
Bapuji  telling  Ba,  "Here  in  the  north  of  Ceylon  you  have  the  children  of - 
South  India.  It  is  all  so  familiar.  Is  not  Jaffna  a  glorious  edition  of 
Tamil  Nadu?"  "Yes,  Yes,"  the  people  sing  back.  "Bapuji  and  Ba,  we  your 
children  laugh  and  dance  when  we  have  you  in  our  midst.  You  have  come  home 
to  your  children."  And  this  Home  becomes  a  four  day  Shrine  to  which  hundreds 
of  pilgrims  wend  their  way  daily  to  obtain  a  darshan  of  the  Mahatma.  A  pen- 
picture  of  the  life  of  Mahatmaji  there  with  details  of  his  prayer-time, 
morning  walks,  homely  chit-chats  with  visiting  devotees  should  be  the  work 
of  one  who  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  ministering  to  Mahatmaji  during  his 
hundred  hours  sojourn  here. 


My  reminiscences  are  of  the  four  days  sunshine  over  life  in  Jaffna  by 
Gandhi ji’s  laughs  making -his  face  disappear  in  innumerable  wrinkles  and  his 
fascinating  expressions  in  reply  to  questions  like,  "What  place  Mahatmaji 

would  you  give  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth?" 

.  . 

Gandhi ji  meets  first  the  Students ■ Congress  and  receives  from  them  a 
public  reception.  The  Congress  aspires  for  the  revival  of  ancient  culture. 

With  a  smile  he  asks,  "What  is  culture  and  what  is  ancient  culture?  Does 
Buddha  or  Jesus  or  Mohammed, all  three  Asians, give  you  any  new  culture? 

Do  they  think  what  they  call  as  ancient  culture  antagonistic  to  any  of  the 
faiths,  say  Buddhism?  Did  the  Buddha  originate  a  new  faith  at  all?  or  did 
he,  born  a  Hindu,  lived  a  Hindu  and  died  a  Hindu,  start  a  different  religion?" 


He  asks  them  finally,  '’Have  you  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason  and 
experience  what  you  call  ancient  or  modern  culture?  This  question  in 
simple  smiling  words  keeps  his  young  listeners,  Hindus,  Christians  and 
Muslims  alike,  pondering  to  discover  what  causes  the  conflicts  in  terms 
of  culture,  ancient  or  modern  as  people  call  it  among  the  different  faiths 
they  follow. 

Gandhiji  then  laughs  his  happiest  at  the  way  an  erudite  or  pedant 
pamphlet  propagandist  who, on  behalf  of  some  religious  divines  and  brewers* 
laughs  at  the  expense  of  the  half-naked,  dressed  only  in  dhoti, 
prohibitionists  taking  rice  and  curd  in  plantain  leaves,  and  who  sneers  at  th<j 
work  of  the  temperance  campaigners  in  their  endeavour  to  make  Jaffna  Dry. 
Gandhiji  sets  the  whole  house  including  the  religious  divines,  the  brewers, 
and  perhaps  the  ’’witty  pamphleteer"  rock  with  laughter  by  calling  the 
pamphleteer  who  derides  prohibitionists  clad  in  dhoti  and  taking  rice  in 
plantain  leaves  ’You  ax^e  a  witty  man  indeed!’  He  calls  upon  the  tenper,ance  ani 
prohibition  worker  not  to  stray  from  Truth  and  Non-Violence,  not  to  use 
compulsion  even  though  the  anti-prohibitionists  have  the  support  of  not  only  th 
above  described  "witty"  pamphleteer  but  also  the  brewers'  money. 

He  then  touches  upon  the  Students  Congress  creed  on  the  work  for  the 
removal  of  untouchability.  He  asks  the  Hindus,  "Is  not  Buddha  the  greatest 
of  Hindu  reformers?  Does  he  not  teach  the  secret  of  human  love  through 
compassion  to  all  beings? "  He  calls  upon  the  Hindu  temple  managers  to  throw 
open  places  of  worship  to  all  alike  including  the  'untouchables’.  He  asks 
the  'untouchables'  to  give  up  meat-eating  and  drink.  He  advises  the  members 
of  the  Students  Congress,  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Christians  and  Muslims  alike 
as  inhei'itor’s  of  common  traditions  and  culture  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

He  urges  upon  all  followers  of  Christ  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  in  the  West.  He  gives  them  the  message  of  the  spinning  wheel 
saying  that  it  is  the  hand  of  God  working.  If  they  could  think  of  any  other 
thing  which  can  bring  them  nearer  to  the  famishing  millions  he  assures  them, 

"I  will  withdraw  the  spinning  wheel  and  hug  that  other  thing  in  a  moment." 

This  assurance , Mahatma ji  gives  in  his  characteristic  smile.  Finally  he  calls 
upon  the  members  of  the  public  of  Jaffna  who  are  there  to  present  him  with 
heavily  framed,  brightly  illuminated  addresses  at  great  cost  to  take  them 
back  and  pay  the  money  they  have  spent  on  them  adding  "You  the  people  of 
Jaffna  claim  close  kinship  and  intimacy  with  me,  don’t  you  understand  me" 
and  he  asks  with  his  winning  smile,  "Or  have  you  done  this  with  any  mental 
reservation  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  high  price  for  these.  If  so 
don't  you  think  that  you  have  deprived  your  famishing  sisters  of  so  many 
rupees?" 

To  the  women  of  Jaffna  he  has  a  special  appeal.  He  wants  not  merely 
their  donations  in  money  and  gifts  of  jewels, but  also  their  full  sympathy 
as  representatives  of  Sita  and  Damayanti  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  famishing  sisters  across  the  Strait.  The  best  way  to  show  their 
sympathy  is  to  purchase  and  wear  Khadi.  "Do  not  think  of  the  high  price  you 
pay  for  Khadi  or  the  coarseness  of  the  Khaddar  that  you  wear."  He  added, 

"if  you  really  feel  for  those  famishing  millions,  if  you  really  believe  that 
they  are  famishing  and  that  they  are  your  own  blood-brothers  and  blood- 
sisters,  how  can  you  complain  of  the  price  or  quality  of  Khadi?"  He  asks 
further,  "What  right  have  you  to  think  of  fashion  or  of  prices  when  you  find 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  hungry  for  food  and  can  be  fed  by  you  if 
only  you  will  wear  Khadi,  manufactured  by  their  sacred  shivering  hands?"  He 


wants  those  who  admired  the  Englishmen  to  take  a  leaf  from  their  book  of 
life  when  they  taxed  themselves  heavily  during  war-time  and  enjoins,  "Give 
up  your  manufactured  tastes  and  notions  about  fashionable  dress  and  pay  a 
little  higher  price  for  Khadi  when  it  is  not  merely  the  honour  of  their 
sisters  was  at  stake  but  their  very  existence  was  in  danger. 

Congratulating  the  Hindu  Board  of  Education  on  exercising  the  right 
to  control  the  education  of  Hindu  children  by  Hindu  teachers  in  a  Hindu 
atmosphere  he  puts  the  pertinent  question  to  the  Hindu  majority  of  the 
people  of  Jaffna,  "To  what  extent  are  you  tolerant  towards  the  Christian 
and  Muslim  minorities  so  that  they  may  live  in  amity  with  you  in  your 
midst?  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  drive  out  the  curse  of  untouchability 
from  your  society  and  to  fling  open  all  the  temples  to  the  so-called 
untouchables  or  Harijans  the  children  of  God?  Vi/hat  steps  are  you  taking 
to  ban  not  only  the  slaughter  of  animals  as  sacrifice  to  the  gods  but  also 
dancing  by  women  of  ill-fame,  in  temples?" 

Gandhiji  has  a  special  request  to  the  Hindus  who  form  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  Jaffna  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  making  Jaffna 
Dry  and  through  Jaffna.,  Ceylon  also  wholly  Dry. 

Speaking  to  the  students  and  accepting  gifts  from  them  he  asks,  "What 
can  be  better  or  nobler  than  from  your  youth  whilst  you  are  shouldering  no 
responsibility,  you  become  accustomed  to  thinking  not  merely  of  yourselves, 
but  of  those  who  are  much  poorer  and  much  more  unfortunately  placed  than 
you  are?" 

We  come  now  to  an  episode  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  and  divinely 
arranged,  one  at  that  to  bring  out  in  all  its  brilliance  the  sunshine  the 
Smiling  One  cast  over  Jaffna  during  his  four-day  stay  to  remove  all  doubts 
of  doubting  Thomases  about  Mahatmaji's  faith  or  religion.  To  the  question 
of  a  veteran  Headmaster  of  the  time,  "What  place  Gandhiji  do  you  give  to 
Christ  among  the  Great  Teachers  of  the  world?"  Mahatmaji  replied,  "I 
regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  one  amongst  the  mighty  teachers  of  the  world" 
and  added  "as  a  non-Christian  and  as  a  Hindu  I  feel  in  all  humility  the 
relationship  between  the  great  teachers  and  ourselves  is  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  relation  between  a  husband  and  a  wife."  With  his  irrepress¬ 
ible,  inimitable  smile  making  his  face  shine  with  the  halo  of  divine  light 
turning  towards  the  learned  questioner  so  much  as  to  inquire  from  him 
lovingly  in  words  that  ring  like,  "My  dear  Sir,  can  you  please  describe  to 
me  in  words  the  love  that  binds  you  and  your  wife  together?"  Continuing 
in  that  disarming  smile  he  said,  "Won't  it  be  a  most  terrible  thing,  a 
tragic  thing,  Sir,  if  I  was  to  argue  out  intellectually  for  myself  what 
place  I  was  to  give  my  wife  in  my  heart?"  Hushed  silence  usurps  the 
audience  for  a  while.  The  ripples  of  smile  and  laughter  showing  the  divine  joy 
within  on  his  face  infects  the  audience,  boys  and  teachers  inclusive  of 
perhaps  the  great  Headmaster,  and  all  rock  in  side-splitting  laughter. 

The  Mahatma  visits  Ramanathan  College  by  way  of  giving  a  finishing 
touch  to  his  round  of  visits  to  the  scholastic  institutions  of  Jaffna. 

He  is  quite  at  home  and  admires  the  exquisite  taste  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  whole  ceremony  at  Ramanathan  College  has  been  arranged  that 
morning.  He  expresses  his  appreciation  at  the  generous  purse  of  Rs. 1,111 
given  in  a  Khadi  bag  unlike  in  other  places.  And  the  promise  that  Ramanathan 
College  would  observe  this  day  as  an  annual  function  and  devote  it  for 
collections  for  Khadi  work  touches  him  to  the  core.  He  appeals  to  the 
girls  to  follow  up  their  daily  worship  in  their  beautiful  temple  which 


Sir  Ponnambalam  Ramanathan  built  for  them  by  taking  up  the  spinning  wheel 
for  half  an  hour  daily  and  think  of  the  famishing  millions  of  their 
sisters  and  chanting  the  name  of  God,  saying  "I  spin  for  the  sake  of  my 
sisters  in  Mother  India”. 


At  a  tea-party  when  the  host  was  introduced  to  the  Mahatma  as  the 
father  of  seven  or  eight  children  and  when  someone  humorously  remarked 
’another  edition  of  the  host  is  in  preparation'  Mahatma ji,  turning  to 
him  with  a  smile  said,  "Look  here1',  Sir,  it  is  high  time  you  put  a  stop  to 
this  business  and  turn  your  attention  to  something  more  useful  and 
helpful  in  the  civic  life  of  the  country." 


To  conclude  with  a  personal  note,  my  old  pupil,  Sri  S.  Durai  Raja 
Singam,  the  editor  of  this  book,  took  me  for  a  dharsan  of  the  Mahatma 

in  Colombo 


uid 


-d, 


"Mahatma ji 


here  is  my  teacher 


The 


err  ea  & 


Smiling 


One,  loo  ki  n- 
captivating 


at  me  from  head  to  foot,  said  with  a  never-to-be 
smile,  "Oh  then,  your  teacher  must  be  a  great  man 


iorgoccen 


************************************************************************* 

SRI  S.  DURAI  RAJA  SINGAM 

(Malayan  born  Ceylonese  school  master  in  Malaya.  Met  Gandhiji 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  Author  of  books  on  Malaya,  Dr.  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy  and  Gandhiji. ) 

************************************************************************* 

The  earliest  memory  of  my  home  in  Malaya  as  a  child,  has  always  in 
it  a  picture  of  Gandhiji  cut  from  The  Indian  Review,  and  framed  by  my 
father.  At  first  it  was  just  one  portrait  among  the  many  that  hung  on  the 
wall,  but  gradually,  as  my  mind  developed,  the  picture  took  on  a  person¬ 
ality,  till  when  I  went  to  Ceylon  in  late  boyhood,  I  was  struck  by  the 
great  significance  of  that  well  known  face,  and  it  was  my  chief  desire  in 
life  to  come  into  contact  with  the  great  Master  as  a  living  person. 

How  well  I  remember  our  first  meeting,  towards  the  end  of  March  1925 
when  I  was  a  student  in  Ceylon.  The  day  I  left  my  College  home  in  Jaffna 
with  the  good  wishes  of  my  mother  and  fellow  students,  to  see  Gandhiji  on 
his  return  to  Madras  after  proclaiming  the  temple  at  Vykom,  previously 
reserved  for  high  caste  Hindus  alone,  open  to  the  worship  of  people  of  all 
castes  -  and  there  he  was,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  great  wall  pillar  of 
Sjt.  Srinivasa  Iyengar's  great  house,  serene  and  smiling,  ready  to  welcome 
those  who  came,  apparently  untired  by  his  long  morning  visit  to  a  spinning 
school. 

My  eagerness  to  approach  him  and  if  possible  to  touch  his  feet  in 
humble  reverence  could  be  no  longer  restrained  in  the  presence  of  this 
compassionate  being,  simple  and  sincere,  completely  untouched  by  the 
"pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world".  The  sight  of  this  frail,  tiny 
man  with  his  sparkling  eyes  and  mystic  toothless  smile  made  me  and  many 
others  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  aware  of  the  innate  goodness  that 
lies,  though  often  hidden  by  grosser  things,  at  the  heart  of  us  all. 
Gandhiji  had  greatness  plus  laughter.  His  twinkling  eyes  and  fact  was 
wreathed  in  a  broad  smile  -  the  happy  smile,  the  satisfied  smile. 


With  him  this  time  were  Sjt.  C.  Ra jagopalachari ,  Sjt.  Mahadev  Desai 
and  Sjt.  Ramdas  Gandhi,  his  third  son.  Ind.eed,  it  was  with  the  help  of 
Sjt.  C.  Ra jagopalachari  that  this  meeting  between  us  was  taking  place. 

On  hearing  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from  Ceylon  to  meet  him, 
Gandhiji  patted  my  shoulder  and  inviting  me  to  his  room,  jocularly  quoted 
a  line  from  Bishop  Heber's  hymn,  saying,  "Oh,  then  you  come  from  a  land 
where  'every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile'."  I  laughed.  I  asked 
him  when  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ceylon.  He  replied  that  he  had 
a  great  desire  to  visit  the  beautiful  island  but  could  not  tell  me  if  or 
when  such  a  visit  would  be  possible.  It  is  a  joy  to  record  that  his  wish 
was  fulfilled  by  his  visit  to  Ceylon  in  1927*  That  was  all  that  passed 
between  us  on  that  occasioxi  for,  as  I  sat  before  him  I  could  not  proceed 
further  with  any  other  questions,  but  even  in  the  silence  that  followed, 

I  could  sense  his  endearing  manner  that  instantly  put  me  at  my  ease. 

When  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  well  content  with  the  fulfillment 
of  my  wish  to  meet  him,  the  man  so  little,  but  with  so  great  a  heart, 
gave  me  some  sugar  candy  that  formed  part  of  a  gift  from  some  other 
admirer,  and  bade  me  learn  my  lessons  diligently  and  be  useful  to  my 
country.  When  I  recollect  this  meeting,  what  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my 
memory  is  his  sincerity,  simplicity  and  sense  of  joyous  youthfulness. 

From  that  day,  I  have  always  thought  of  him  as  "The  Smiling  One".  His 
face  -  strong  yet  gentle  with  eyes  alert  -  had  become  a  famous  face  to  me. 

One  compliment  which  many  great  men  and  admirers  of  Gandhiji  sought 
was  to  be  photographed  in  his  company.  This  was  a  vanity  which  obsessed  me 
after  my  two  meetings  with  him  in  1925  and  1927-  In  my  youthful  desire,  I 
tried  to  deceive  myself  and  others  by  placing  an  inset  of  my  own  photo¬ 
graph  in  one  of  Gandhiji  addressing  some  meeting.  As  the  years  rolled  on, 
and  I  grew  wiser,  this  obsession  passed,  but  I  mention  it  to  describe  the 
great  influence  that  Gandhiji  then  had  on  me.  At  home  and  at  school  I  was 
dubbed  "Gandhi",  and  many  spoke  of  me  as  being  "Gandhi-mad". 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  second  meeting  in  Ceylon  in  1927 
when  I  saw  him  in  Colombo.  I  was  now  in  Malaya  teaching  but  had  taken 
leave  and  gone  to  Ceylon.  I  offered  him  fruits  and  flowers  and  made  my 
respectful  obeisances.  He  was  quick  to  recognize  me,  as  one  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  an  unfailing  memory,  due  probably  to  his  great  love  for  all 
whom  he  met.  Jocularly  he  enquired:  "Grapes,  I  know,  oranges  I  know,  but 
where  are  your  Malayan  mangosteens  and  durians?"  I  assured  him  that  were 
he  to  visit  Malaya,  he  would  have  these  fruits  in  abundance.  He  then 
replied,  "Durians  and  mangosteens  won't  tempt  me.  If  Ceylon  can  give  me 
more  than  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  my  Khadi  Fund  for  spinning  schools,  I  will 
promise  to  come  to  you  if  you  can  assure  me  a  lakh  of  rupees  or  even- 
several  lakhs  from  Malaya. " 

Indeed,  he  promised  to  visit  Malaya,  and  a  tentative  effort  was  made 
towards  arranging  his  tour  in  this  country,  but  for  many  reasons  the 
scheme  fell  through  and  perhaps  we  are  the  poorer  in  not  having  made  full 
use  of  his  willingness  and  desire  to  see  this  part  of  the  world. 

Just  after  I  had  left  Gandhiji  in  Colombo,  I  found  that  I  had  left 
behind  my  Blackbird  fountain  pen,  with  which  I  had  been  making  a  few  notes 


but  Gandhi ji  had  remembered  me  as  its  owner,  and  had  it  given  to  me  in 
Jaffna  when  I  met  him  again  a  few  days  later.  This  pen  has  now  become  a 
treasured  possession. 

And  what  of  an  autograph?  In  a  rash  moment  I  made  a  promise  to 
Gandhiji  to  wear  Khadi  cloth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  little  knowing 
that  years  later  I  would  break  the  promise,  since  at  that  time  I  habitually 
wore  it,  and  so  easily  obtained  the  autograph.  Yet  today  in  another  land, 
and  in  different  circumstances,  I  have  to  hang  my  head  in  shame  and  confess 
that  I  was  not  able  to  live  up  to  my  part  of  the  bargain  by  which  his 
autograph  was  obtained.  It  is  still  with  me,  and  has  not  only  the  value  of 
a  famous  autograph,  but  of  a  lesson  in  the  making  of  promises,  possibly 
more  valuable  still  ! 

During  the  three  week  tour  of  Gandhiji  in  Ceylon,  I  enrolled  myself 
as  a  volunteer  helper,  which  involved  such  duties  as  the  control  of  crowds, 
posting  of  letters  and  sending  of  messages.  This  gave  me  many  opportunities 
of  noticing  Gandhiji' s  humour,  one  of  which  at  least  has  a  personal  note. 
Gandhi ji,  in  his  desire  to  augment  the  "Khadi  Fund",  often  auctioned  the 
addresses  and  caskets  that  had  been  given  to  him  at  meetings.  He  also 
requested  those  present  to  offer  any  ornaments  they  wished  to  give  for  sale 
in  aid  of  this  fund.  I  was  present  at  his  address  in  Ceylon,  to  the  Indians 
of  Jaffna  at  the  Vaidyeswara  Vidyalaya  on  November  27,  1927,  when  he  called 
for  ornaments  and  valuables  to  be  auctioned.  I  offered  the  gold  ring  I  was 
wearing,  which  was  a  treasured  possession,  since  it  had  formerly  belonged 
to  my  father.  Sjt.  C.  Ra jagopalachari  acted  as  the  auctioneer  on  this 
occasion  and  I  bought  back  this  same  ring  of  mine  for  Rs.85,  but  when 
Gandhi ji  was  handing  the  ring  back,  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
laughingly  suggested  that  I  should  offer  it  yet  again  for  another  auction. 
What  else  could  I  do?  Again  the  ring  was  auctioned,  and  again  bought  back 
by  myself  for  Rs.45»  With  his  characteristic  smile,  Gandhi ji  handed  it 
once  again  to  me  and  said,  "Don't  you  try  your  luck  another  time."  I  still 
wear  that  ring  which  is  a  constant  reminder  of  his  genial  humour,  and  is 
now  embossed  with  his  likeness. 

Following  the  example  of  an  American  lady  who  sent  her  engagement  ring 
for  the  good  of  the  Khadi  Fund,  I  later  sent  five  gold  buttons  which  I  had 
worn  as  a  child.  This  offering  he  acknowledged  with  thanks,  which  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  send  a  Malay  spinning  wheel,  in  return  for  which  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Indians  and  Ceylonese  of  Malaya. 

The  pen,  the  autograph  and  the  ring  became  objects  that  I  treasured 
very  greatly.  It  was  in  December  1941  that  the  Japanese  troops  came  to 
Malaya,  with  their  advance  "crack"  forces.  Some  of  them  often  visited  the 
places  to  which  we  had  evacuated.  They  frequently  added  to  their  acquisi¬ 
tions  such  things  as  they  deemed  sufficiently  valuable  to  remove.  On  coming 
to  me,  my  watch  was  removed,  which  did  not  greatly  disturb  me,  but  what 
were  my  feelings  when  another  soldier  took  from  my  shirt  pocket,  my 
treasured  pen!  That  was  a  loss  which  I  felt  most  deeply,  and  yet  worse 
seemed  to  be  about  to.  follow.  Yet  another  soldier  had  spotted  my  ring  and 
suggested  that  I  should  hand  it  over.  To  resist  was  certainly  dangerous, 
for  many  had  been  both  slapped  and  beaten  though  innocent  of  any  other 
fault  than  trying  to  defend  their  own  property.  Removing  the  ring  very 
slowly  from  my  finger,  I  pointed  to  the  embossed  picture  of  Gandhi ji  that 


1  shall  work  for  an  India  in 
which  the  poorest  shall  feel  that 
tt  is  their  country ,  in  whose 
making  they  have  an  effective 
voice,  an  India  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  high  class  and  low 
class  of  people,  an  India  in 
which  all  communities  shall  live 
in  perfect  harmony .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  room  in  such  India  for  the 
curse  of  untouchability  or  the 
curse  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs,  .  .  Women  will  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  men  ...  This  is 
the  India  of  my  dreams. 


When  Sri  S.  Durai 
Raja  Singam  met 
Gandhiji  in  Ceylon 
in  November  1927 
he  requested  Gandhi¬ 
ji  to  visit  Malaya. 
Gandhiji  beaming 
with  his  inimitable 
smile  promised  to 
do  so  if  Malaya 
could  out beat  Ceylon 
by  way  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  his  Khadi 
Fund. 


Gandhiji  when  pre¬ 
sented  with  some 
grapes  and  oranges 
by  S. Durai  Raja 
Singam  said, 
"Oranges,  I  know, 
grapes,  I  know,  but 
where  are  your 
durians  and  mango - 
steens?"  To  which 
S.  Durai  Raja 
Singam  replied, 
"Were  you  to  visit 
Malaya,  you  would 
have  these  fruits 
in  plenty. " 


Meanwhile  there  is 
no  going  to 
Singapore.  I  am 
fixed  up  here  for 
the  time  being. 

-  Gandhiji  in  a 
letter  to  Sri 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


//c% 


The  above  is  a  letter  of  Sri  Mahadev  Desai,  Gandhiji’s 
Secretary  to  Sri  S. Durai  Raja  Singam  regarding  Gandhiji’s 
proposed  visit  to  Malaya. 


Ahme&aba ud9 
August  18*  19  31 


Dear  Friend, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  end  the 
golden  studs*  They  will  'be  used  for  khadi  fund. 
You  may  make  vhat  use  you  like  of  my 
writings  about  Dinhandhu  Andrews, 

Yours  sincerely. 


5 


2yt,  S,  Thurai  Baja  Sing  am, 
The  School, 

Pekan  (F,M,  S, } 


Letter  of  Gandhi ji  to  Sri  S*  Durai  Raja  Singam. 


MAHATMAJI 
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Autograph  of  Gandhi ji  to  S.  Durai  Raja  Singam. 


S.Durai  Raja 
Singam 

(when  he  went 
to  India  to 
see  Gandhi ji  - 
1924. ) 


S.Durai  Raja  Singam’ s  ring 
that  was  auctioned  by  Gandhiji 
and  bought  by  S.Durai  Raja  Sing 
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Mahatma  Gandhi’s  Message  to  Malaya. 


Bor sad, 


June  24,  1931 


Dear  Friend, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  1  have 
not  seen  the  spinning  wheel  sent  by  you.  When 
I  go  to  Ahmedabad  I  hope  to  6ee  it. 


My  message  to  the  Indians  and  the 


Ceylonese  in  Malaya  is  that  they  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  traditions  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  come  and  befriend  the  people  on  whose 
goodwill  and  cooperation  their  living  in  the 
Peninsula  depends. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Syt.  S.  Thurai  Raja  Singam, 
The  School, 

Pekon  (F.M.S.) 


>Y' ><;>'<AV»  a*>Wa->wX<->' 


"MAH A  NIRVAN"  EVENING  -  JANUARY  30th,  1948  (FRIDAY) 


Friday  morning 


3*30  a.m. 

3.45 

4.45 

5  &  6 
6-7 
7 


got  up 
prayer 

glass  of  lemon 
took  16  ozs  of 
sleep 

interview  with 


8  -  8.30 


massage 

bath 


honey  and  hot 
mausambi  juice 

Shrimati  Rajen 


water 


Nehru 


9.30 
12  noon 


1.30 
2 

2.15 

2.30 


3 

3.15 
3.30 
3.45 

4. 

4.15 


5  past 

5.17 

Saturday 

2  a.m . 
3.30 
5  p.m. 


morning  meal 
short  nap 

got  up.  took  glass  of  hot  water  with  honey, 
interviews  to  Maulanas  Hifzue  Rahman  and  Ahmed  Said, 
talk  with  Sudhir  Ghosh  and  Pyarelal. 
news  read  out  to  him. 

some  blind  refugees  came  to  meet  him. 

interviews.  Chowdhary  Badlu  Ram  and  Sher  Singh. 

acharya  Malkani  and  Dr.  Choith  Ram  Gidwani. 

ceylon  ambassador  Mr.  W.H.De  Silva  and  his  niece  received 

autograph  (the  last  signature). 

prof.  Radha  Kumud  Mukerjee. 

a  French  photographer  presented  an  album. 

shri  Vrishsbhan  and  three  companions  met  him. 

maharaj  Nihal  Singh  saw  him. 

interviews  over,  went  to  the  toilet. 

Bapu  emerged  from  the  bathroom. 

serious  discussion  with  Sardar  Patel. 

late  by  ten  minutes,  walked  towards  prayer  ground 

entire  tragedy  over  in  five  to  seven  minutes. 

last  bath, 
prayers 

laid  on  sandalwood  pyre. 


an 


*  *  *  *  * 


THE  PARENS  PATRIAE  -  THE  BAPU  OF  ALL  INDIA 


The  answer  was  that  I  might  call  him  any  of  these;  so  I  next 
asked  what  he  was  called  by  the  adherents  in  the  Satyagraha  Ashram? 

"Re  call  him  Bapu",  was  the  answer. 

I  said,  "I  suppose  that  is  more  reverent  form  of  Bap  (which 
means  "Father")? 


"Not  exactly",  was  the  reply.  "Well",  I  said,  "is  it  more 
familiar?"  "No,"  he  said,  "it  is  hard  to  explain,  but  it  means  something 
® ^  strong  affection.  He  would  not  have  "dear  Father"  or  "Father  dear"  as 
being  too  weak  and  too  feminine.  It  meant  something  more,  something  of  love 
but  also  of  pride  and  trust.  At  last,  therefore,  I  realized  that  for 
Gandhi's  friends  Bapu  means  -  Bapu! 

(An  Ashramite's  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Piddington) 

-  Bapu  Gandhi  by  A. B. Piddington. 


was  on  it.  "Ah,  Gandhi,  India,"  he  said,  and  then  repeating  the  same 
words  returned  the  ring  into  my  willing  hands.  How  great  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  to  realize  the  influence  of  the  great  Master  on  an 
ignorant  and  otherwise  aggressive  Manchukuo  soldier! 

Years  later  I  was  listening  to  the  news  on  the  radio  in  my  home  in 
Malaya.  My  eldest  son  whom  I  had  named  Gandhi  after  my  ideal,  was  sitting 
with  me.  Suddenly  we  heard  news  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  - 
news  that  the  Mahatma  was  dead,  that  he  had  been  shot  down  while  on  the 
way  to  a  meeting  for  prayer.  It  took  some  time  for  the  full  horror  of  this 
information  to  sink  into  my  mind  but  as  the  full  realization  dawned,  the 
realization  was  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  flood  of  memories  of  the 
great  man  which  this  fearful  news  evoked.  My  mind  drifted  back  over  the 
years  past,  and  the  first  sadness  I  had  known  on  his  departure  from 
Ceylon.  I  even  recalled  his  now  significant  gesture  with  folded  hands  at 
parting,  and  could  no  longer  restrain  my  tears.  The  world  had  lost  a 
great  personality,  and  I  myself  had  lost  an  ideal  teacher,  and  what  was 
more,  a  dear  and  deeply  respected  friend. 

My  son  whom  I  had  always  hoped  to  introduce  to  Gandhi ji,  only  made 
one  sad  remark:  "Can't  we  go  to  the  funeral?"  but  he  soon  realized  that 
it  was  impossible.  All  day  long  he  was  listening  to  the  radio  for  news 
of  the  last  procession  after  which  the  Great  one's  body  should  become  a 
casket  of  ashes,  so  little  but  so  revered  a  handful  of  dust,  whose  work 
grows  still  greater  as  his  living  memory  fades  into  oblivion.  It  was  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  pride  that  my  son  and  I  stood  at  Kuantan  Airport  to 
pay  reverence  to  this  casket  of  ashes.  "Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi."  Thus 
passes  the  Glory  of  the  World." 

Raghupati  Raghav  Raja  Ram 
Patita  Pawana  Sita  Ram 
Ishwar  Allah  Tere  Ram 
Sabako  Sanmati  De  Bhagavan. 
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Mr.  RICHARD  B.  GREGG 

(American  friend  and  co-workcr  of  Gandhiji.  Stayed  in  India 
1925-27.  Again  visited  India  in  1930,  19^8,  1953.  Works: 

Economies  of  Khaddar ,  The  Power  for  Non-Violence ,  A  Disciple 
for  Non-Violence,  A  Compass  of  Civilization,  Which  way  lies 
Hope?  ) 

************************************************************************** 

There  must  be  few  in  this  world  who  could  equal  the  amount  of  work 
which  Bapu  did.  But  under  heaviest  pressure  of  work  and  worry  Bapu  could 
have  a  healthy  laugh.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  his  laughter  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  room,  I  used  to  get  astonished  and  my  esteem  for  him  grew.  Once 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  laugh  so  in  the  midst  of  seriousness.  His  reply 
was  that  had  he  not  had  that  capacity,  he  would  have  gone  mad  a  long  while 
ago. 

Another  remarkable  habit  of  Bapu  consisted  in  punctually  taking  part 
in  such  small  routine  of  the  Ashram  as  cutting  vegetables  and  serving 
food.  I  would  often  ask  myself  if  President  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  could  ever  be  expected  t.o  do  that. 


Another  characteristic  of  his  which  struck  me  deeply  was  his 
insistence  on  going  round  the  Ashram  at  least  once  in  a  day,  and  see 
the  inmates,  especially  the  sick  ones.  It  impressed  me  very  much. 

Once  I  visited  the  Ashram  in  the  company  of  my  wife.  During  our 
stay  Bapu  took  personal  interest  in  our  comforts  and  especially  .  of  my 
wife.  He  would  not  miss  to  remember  her  before  dining,  bathing  or 
retiring . 

I  remember  an  incident  which  impressed  me  much  at  the  time.  Bapu 
had  just  recovered  from  serious  illness.  Shri  Ambalal  Sarabhai  and  his 
wife  Shri  Sarladevi  of  Ahmedabad  were  anxious  that  Bapu  should  get 
perfect  rest  and  doubted  if  he  could  do  so  at  the  Ashram.  They  invited 
him  to  their  bungalow.  Bapu  thanked  them  in  sweet  and  kind  words,  but 
did  not  agree  to  leave  the  Ashram. 

************************************************************************ 

MISS  MURIEL  LESTER 

(Founded,  in  co-operation  with  her  sister  Miss  Doris  Lester, 
Kingsley  Hall  (named  in  memory  of  their  brother)  for  the 
service  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  East  End  of  London. 

Gandhi ji  stayed  there  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1931. 

Miss  Lester  visited  India  several  times  since  1926  and  has 
travelled  extensively  all  over  the  world  on  lecturing  tours 
and  investigation  surveys.  Works:  My  Host  the  Hindu, 

Entertaining  Gandhi ,  Gandhi  -  World  Citizen,  Gandhi '  s 
Signature ,  It  Occurred  to  Me ,  It  so  happened . ) 

****************  **4!***********#***********#**********#*************#**** 

It  is  thirty  years  since  I  first  met  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 
in  his  Ashram  or  village  community  at  Sabarmati.  It  was  his  birthday 
and  a  thousand  others  had  come  from  far  and  near  to  wish  him  well. 

They  departed  that  night.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  stay  a  month. 

I  had  been  working  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  one  of  a  strictly  disciplined  group  who  held  Non-Violence 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  programme.  You  may  imagine 
what  it  meant  to  this  tiny  and  much  ridiculed  minority  group  when  we 
first  heard  about  Gandhi ji.  Here  was  an  Indian  leader  not  only  con¬ 
vinced,  as  we  were,  that  Non-Violence  was  the  only  means  of  attaining 
peace,  justice  and  independence,  but  whose  public  pronouncements  and 
practice  of  the  doctrine  were  becoming  front  page  news  in  the  world's 
press . 


All  day  long  from  far  and  near  people  would  come  to  him  at  the 
Ashram  with  questions  to  get  a  remedy  for  their  ailments  (for  he  loved 
playing  the  role  of  doctor)  or  to  get  a  renewal  of  confidence,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  just  to  relish  his  ever  ready  humour. 

At  4  o'clock  each  morning  we  all  went  to  prayer.  Of  course  I 
could  not  understand  what  was  said  or  sung  but  I  used  my  own  familiar 
forms,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  upheld  us  all. 

Can  you  picture  the  scene?  A  tiny  silver  crescent  mounting  up 
from  the  horizon  behind  a  serene  figure  seated  on  the  ground,  facing  a 


hundred  of  us,  as  we  rededicated  .ourselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poorest  and  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God. 

Gandhi's  rule  about  possessions  was  quite  positive.  "If  you  have 
more  than  you  need  while  others  have  less  than  they  need,  you  are  a 
thief."  Gandhi  only  possessed  his  5/-  watch,  his  fountain  pen  and  his 
walking  stick.  On  my  last  visit  to  him,  shortly  before  his  death, 

I  noticed  he  was  using  an  ink  pot  and  a  cheap  pen.  "Where's  your 
fountain  pen?"  I  demanded.  Gandhi  looked  up  with  that  characteristic, 
quick,  interested  gesture  of  his  and  said  rather  ruefully,  "I'm  afraid 
it  was  stolen.  Of  course  someone  at  once  gave  me  another.  But  when  that 
too  disappeared,  I  realised  that  having  an  expensive  pen  was  causing 
others  to  do  wrong.  I  find  this  wooden  one  perfectly  satisfactory." 

During  the  Round  Table  Conference  of  1931  he  stayed  the  whole  ten 
weeks  with  us  at  Kingsley  Hall  in  the  East  End  of  London.  One  Saturday 
night,  the  place  was  full  of  the  usual  cheery  crowd  of  neighbours. 
Dancing,  games,  music  and  refreshments  were  in  full  swing  and  our  own 
blaring  band.  Suddenly  the  door  that  led  up  to  the  cell  bedrooms  on 
the  roof  opened  and  there  stood  Gandhi  alone,  with  his  broadest  smile 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  spectacle.  According  to  East  End  etiquette 
one  must  not  interfere  with  a  guest  but  leave  him  free  to  come  or  go 
without  a  question,  but  it  was  something  like  agony  for  us  all  to  have 
to  go  on  dancing  and  playing  when  everyone  longed  just  to  look  at  him. 
Someone  gave  the  signal  to  stop.  Silence  fell  and  Gandhiji  came  right 
in.  Then  I  remembered  the  blind  woman  and  led  him  straight  across  the 
hall  to  her  chair  against  the  wall.  He  bent  over,  took  her  hands  and 
spoke  a  few  words.  When  he  straightened  himself  up  and  turned  round, 
a  strange  and  lovely  scene  confronted  us.  Mothers  and  fathers  had 
noiselessly  surrounded  him,  putting  their  children  forward  for  a  bless¬ 
ing.  One  baby  was  put  into  his  arms . 

This  was  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  the  great,  historic  figure 
who  gained  freedom  for  India  and  prepared  it  to  play  its  new  role  in 
world  affairs.  But  I  and  countless  others,  remember  him  as  a  deeply 
human,  compassionate,  humour-loving  man,  and  a  dear  personal  friend. 
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SRIMATHI  RAJKUMARI  AMRIT  KAUR 

(Held  various  offices  in  the  A.I.W.G.  since  1930.  Member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Education  from  inception  to  1942  and 
again  since  1946.  Member  of  the  Indian  Delegation  to  UNESCO 
in  194b  and  1946.  Former  Health  Minister  of  the  Union 
Government  1947 •  Member  of  Parliament.  Acted  as  Gandhiji  s 
Secretary  for  various  periods  from  193&  to  1946) . 
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I  am  always  diffident  or  in  a  sense  even  afraid  of  speaking  about 
Gandhiji  because,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  and  will  always 
stand  for  so  much  in  my  life ,  I  wonder  whether  I  am  really  capable  of 
interpreting  him  accurately. 


The  word  'spirit'  conveys  a  great  deal.  It  stands  for  something  beyond 
human  ken,  invisible  and  yet  felt,  unsubstantial  and  yet  full  of  substance,  I 

intangible  and  yet  real,  immaterial  and  yet  very  material.  Indeed  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  such  value  that  without  it  man  would  be  no  more  than  a  living 
creature,  without  a  soul  and  without  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
appertain  to  the  spirit. 

It  is  good  indeed  to  know  and  realise  that  in  a  world  where  somehow  or 
other  man  has  so  often  reverted  to  the  brute  in  his  inhuman  treatment  of 
fellowman,  he  has  never  been  able  to  crush  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  tortures  of  both  mind  and  body. 

Now  it  is  within  man's  power  to  make  of  his  spirit,  the  divine  spark 
within  him,  what  he  likes.  Gandhi ji  was  born  as  most  of  us  are  into  an  average  j[ 
home  but  early  in  life  he  seemed  instinctively  to  choose  the  better  way.  This 
can  be  gleaned  from  his  autobiography,  written  as  it  is  with  his  innermost 
feelings  and  reactions  laid  bare  before  the  reader.  The  fact  that  he  had  been 
suspected  by  the  headmaster  of  his  school  for  having  told  a  lie  and  punished 

for  it,  when  he  was  completely  innocent  and  had  told  the  truth,  hurt  him  far 

more  than  did  the  punishment  itself.  This  shows  how  at  an  early  age  he  had 

begun  to  grow  in  moral  stature.  And  this  growth  continued  up  to  the  very  end 

for  Gandhi ji  confessed  that  he  was  always  a  learner. 

What  attracted  people  to  him?  He  was  by  no  means  physically  attractive  as 
the  world  judges  such  attraction.  He  was  not  an  engaging  conversationalist. 

He  was  by  nature  shy  and  averse  to  meeting  strangers.  He  was  a  very  hard  task¬ 
master.  He  was  harsh  in  criticism  of  wrong.  Tears  never  moved  him.  He  himself 
was  never  attracted  by  the  intellectual  brilliance  or  material  wealth  or 
physical  charm  of  an  individual.  And  yet  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  oi  all 
races,  of  all  classes  and  communities,  of  varying  standards  of  education,  with 
no  education  at  all,  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  were  drawn  to  hint; 
and  were  agreeable  to  be  moulded  by  him.  Children  adored  him.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  magnetism  can  only  have  been  born  of  the  spirit  within  him.  There  waji 
a  wealth  of  kindness  in  his  eyes,  an  infectious  gaiety  in  his  laughter  for  he  j 
was  full  of  humour,  a  healing  touch  in  his  hand.,  a  softness  in  his  quiet  voice;, 
and  a  gentleness  and  humility  that  disarmed  all  fear  or  nervousness.  He  was 
brimful  of  sympathy  for  those  in  distress  and  his  tender  heart  acned  with 
those  in  sorrow.  He  could  not  brook  injustice  or  untruth  in  any  shape  or  form  I 
and  that  is  why  he  commanded  complete  confidence.  Time  and  again  have  I  heard  j 
two  parties  at  complete  variance,  after  having  poured  out  their  hearts  to  him,  j 
accept  willingly  his  arbitration  and  loyally  carry  out  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  him.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  living  with  him  and  belonging 
to  the  inner  circle  of  his  vast  family  have  each  one  of  us  felt  in  our  turn  the] 
lash,  figuratively  speaking,  of  his  displeasure.  At  such  times  he  was  unrelent¬ 
ing  and  in  the  end,  however  hurt  we  may  have  been  at  the  moment,  we  realised 
how  right  he  had  been.  And  more  than  that  we  knew  that  the  correction  had  been 
impelled  by  his  infinite  love.  It  was  therefore  through  this  love,  which  he 
literally  radiated  all  the  time,  that  we  were  bound  in  allegiance  to  him. 

And  because  he  cared  so  greatly  for  us,  nothing  seemed  hard  or  impossible  of 
achievement  so  long  as  his  helping  hand  was  there  to  guide  us  gently  over  the 
rough  places. 

Until  we  insisted  that  it  had  become  beyond  his  strength  to  do  so,  he 
always  used  to  have  his  meals  with  all  of  us  and  invariably  helped  each. one  of 
us  with  his  own  hands  -  quite  a  task  when  there  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
or  more  plates  to  serve. 


I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  of  travelling  third  class  with 
him.  The  hardness  of  the  narrow  benches  rather  frightened  me.  Nothing  escaped 
his  watchful  eye  and  not  until  he  had  seen  to  the  comfort  of  each  one  of  us 
did  he  settle  down  to  sleep  himself  and  I  was  given  an  extra  little  mattress 
because  as  he  jokingly  said  "you  have  not  yet  been  long  enough  with  me  to 
get  sufficiently  hardened  to  withstand  even  small  discomforts"  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  we  did  not  turn  the  light  off  he  roared  with  laughter  at  my 
ignorance  because  third  class  passengers  were  not  permitted  to  have  such 
conveniences . 

The  loveliest  end  to  the  day's  work  was  for  us  women  to  crowd  round  him 
before  he  went  to  sleep  and  listen  to  his  many  experiences,  related  always 
with  great  vividness  of  detail  and  chuckles  of  laughter  especially  when  the 
story  went  against  him.  As  for  instance  when  he  had  to  cut  his  own  hair  in 
South  Africa  because  no  barber  would  serve  a  coloured  man.  The  result  was 
odd,  apparently,  because  when  he  went  to  court  the  next  day  a  lawyer  friend 
asked  him  whether  rats  had  been  at  his  head!  ! 

The  life  of  a  leader  is  at  all  times  a  life  of  tremendous  responsibility. 
His  finger  has  all  the  time  to  be  on  the  pulse  of  the  people.  He  has  to  be 
aware  of  their  needs  and  their  desires,  of  their  shortcomings,  of  their 
capacity  to  do  and  to  suffer.  It  cannot  be  said  that  many  of  us  did  not  fall 
by  the  way  for  Gandhiji  had  chosen  for  himself  and  those  who  would  go  with 
him  the  straight  and  narrow  way  and  it  cannot  either  be  said  that  the  majority 
of  us  came  up  to  his  expectations.  But  that  never  troubled  him.  Even  if  all 
had  deserted  him  he  would  still  have  continued  to  battle  on  alone  against 
the  heaviest  of  heavy  odds. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  prayer.  There  was  no  life  for  him  without 
prayer,  it  was  his  "vital  breath",  his  "native  air",  "the  simplest  form  of 
speech"  for  communing  with  his  Creator  and  thereby  he  was  always  at  peace 
within . 

Speaking  as  I  am,  very  shortly  after  what  is  known  as  the  season  of  good¬ 
will  I  cannot  help  recalling  some  words  of  Gandhi  about  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  which  was  always  a  source  of  inspiration  to  him. 

"God  did  not  bear  the  Cross  only  1900  years  ago  but  He  bears  it  to-day 
and  He  dies  and  is  resurrected  from  day  to  day.  Do  not  then  preach  the  God  of 
History,  but  show  Him  as  He  lives  to-day  through  you." 

If  only  we  could  all  be  at  peace  within,  that  peace  would  dispel  the  fear 
which  is  driving  the  world  well  nigh  crazy  to-day.  Gandhiji  knew  no  fear 
by  reason  of  his  abounding  faith  in  both  God  and  man.  I  often  wonder  what  he 
would  have  done  to  ease  the  present  world  tensions  that  alienate  nation  from 
nation  had  he  been  alive.  Doubtless  he  would  have  waited  on  the  leaders  of 
both  the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  to  plead  with  them  to  shed  their  fear  of  each 
other  just  as  he  wrote  to  Hitler  and  to  England  in  1939»  In  any  event.,  of  him 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  in  his  life  were  manifested  the  fruits  01.  the 
Spirit  which  are  "love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance",  against  which  there  is  no  law.  Through  the 
Spirit  he  certainly  did  "mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body"  and  therefore  he  will 
live  for  all  time. 


» 
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DR.  ARTHUR  COMPTON 

***********  ********************************************************* 

I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  share  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  What  I  say  is  not  intended  to  honor  him, 
for  Gandhi's  memory  shines  too  brightly  for  me  to  add  to  its  lustre. 
Rather,  I  would  take  from  Gandhi  a  ray  of  light  to  help  us  in  our 
search  for  the  path  we  should  take. 

The  message  of  Gandhi  is  for  all  men  at  all  times  and  all  places. 

But  it  applies  with  especial  relevance  to  this  age  of  rapid  change. 
Ancient  tradition  is  failing  with  increasing  frequency  to  give  sharp 
answers  that  fit  our  new  situations.  If  tradition  proves  itself  a 
fickle  compass,  whence  shall  we  seek  guidance?  It  is  from  the  never 
changing  courses  of  the  stars  that  we  must  chart  our  path. 

As  Gandhi  learned  to  set  his  own  course  by  eternal  truth,  he  has 
shown  us  also  how  we  can  find  the  way. 

What  do  we  in  the  West  see  as  Gandhi's  message?  He  tells  us, 

"Rather  than  say  God  is  Truth,  I  should  say  that  Truth  is  God."  And 
this  he  clarifies:  "To  me,  God  is  Truth  and  Love;  God  is  ethics  and 
morality;  God  is  fearlessness.  God  is  the  source  of  Light  and  Life,  yet 
He  is  above  and  beyond  all  these,  God  is  conscience."  - 

Here  are  the  stars  in  their  courses  by  which  we  can  direct  our  path. 

In  the  West  we  note  especially  how  these  principles  brought  the 
Mahatma  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  man's  brotherhood.  As  he  says, 

"I  believe  that  if  one  man  gains  spiritually,  the  whole  world  gains  with 
him,  and  if  one  man  falls,  the  whole  world  falls  to  that  extent  ... 
History  will  record  (my  mission)  as  a  movement  designed  to  knit  all 
people  in  the  world  together,  not  as  hostile  to  one  another,  but  as 
parts  of  a  whole." 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Gandhi's  central  message.  It  is  that 
every  person,  every  man  and  woman  and  child,  is  worthy  of  our  respect 
and  honor.  We  call  this  the  recognition  of  man's  dignity. 

It  is  the  development  of  this  thought  that  makes  us  seek  for  ways 
to  enable  men  and  women  to  live  lives  worthy  of  their  honorable  estate. 

We  went  to  build  a  society  where  all  can  grow  to  the  fullest  stature 
that  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  We  went  every  person  to  be  recognized 
for  the  part  he  plays  in  making  such  a  society  possible. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  society  that  Gandhi  speaks  of  as  the 
"Family  of  God." 

Himself  committed  to  non-violence  and  love  of  his  fellows,  and  yet 
also  to  firmness  in  rejecting  evil,  he  suffered  what  might  be  expected 
to  come  from  actions  thus  directed.  In  Gandhi's  strength  the  entire 
world  takes  courage. 


SRI  S.  BALASUBRAMANIAM 

It  was  the  26th  day  of  November  1927*  This  was  a  day  of  days  for 
the  people  of  Jaffna.  On  this  glorious  day,  the  apostle  of  ahimsa  and 
satya  was  'scheduled'  to  arrive  in  Jaffna.  This  month  remains  a  memorable 
one  in  my  life,  for  it  was  a  few  days  before  Mahatmaji's  arrival,  that  I 
obtained  my  warrant  to  practice  my  profession  as  Proctor  and  Notary 
Public.  Circumstances  contrived  to  make  the  delay  for  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  my  true  self  or  conscience  I  insisted  on  taking  my  Oath 
on  a  Hindu  scripture  like  the  ' Thiruvachakam '  or  the  ' Bhagavat  Gita'  and 
I  consider  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  taking  the  oath  as  I  wanted 
just  on  the  eve  of  Gandhiji, the  great  advocate  of  Truth  setting  his  feet 
in  Ceylon. 

I  hurried  back  to  Jaffna  from  Colombo  on  the  very  day  I  got  the 
authority  to  be  a  legal  practitioner  so  that  I  may  be  of  assistance  to 
Mr.  S .Coomarasuriar ,  my  senior  from  whom  I  learned  my  work  as  an 
apprentice  according  to  the  regulations  and  who  was  then  performing 
his  labour  of  love  as  the  Treasurer  of  Mahatmaji's  Khadi  Fund  as  next  in 
command  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.Duraiswamy ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee  who  supervised  in  person  all  arrangements  connected  with 
Mahatmaji's  stay  in  Jaffna  from  the  26th  to  the  29th  day  of  November  1927* 

As  a  trusted  lieutenant  of  Proctor  Coomarasuriar  of  the  Gandhi 
Reception  Committee,  it  fell  to  my  happy  lot  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
Mahatmaji  and  his  followers  during  their  never-to-be  forgotten  sojourn 
in  Jaffna  i.e.  from  the  morning  they  reached  the  Jaffna  Station  to  the 
evening  when  they  bade  adieu  to  Jaffna  which  they  all  called  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Tamil  Nadu  of  India  and  as  such  as  Mahatmaji  remarked  with 
characteristic  emotion  somewhere  or  somewhen  'flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone 
of  our  bone' . 

The  most  famous  physician  of  his  day,  Kasturiar  Muttukumaru  lent  me 
his  swell  sedan  car  for  the  use  of  Mahatmaji  and  his  party  during  their 
stay  in  Jaffna.  The  car  tastefully  decorated  and  with  me  as  the  chauffeur 
received  Mahatmaji  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  Jaffna  station  that  fine 
morning.  From  the  Station  along  the  Railway  approach  (Martin)  Road,  the 
Main  (Kandy)  Road,  the  Front  Street  (now  Rajendra  Prasad  Drive  ,  named 
after  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  India  who  is  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Mahatmaji)  and  the  Clock  Tower  Road  (now  Mahatma  Gandhi 
Veethi)  to  the  house,  Dharma  Lakshimi  Vasam  (now  known  to  all  Jaffna  as 
Mahatma  Gandhi  Vasa  or  House)  presented  quite  a  festive  scene.  All  along 
the  route  flags  and  festoons  in  between  triumphal  arches  and  pandals  flew 
in  the  air  and  men,  women  and  children  by  their  hundreds  lined  up  the 
route  some  10  to  12  deep  on  either  side  of  the  road.  At  the  Archway 
Entrance  of  the  Dharma  Lakshimi  Vasam  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  evergreen,  cocoanuts  and  bunches  of  plantains  and 
brightly  lit  there  stood  a  Purna  Kumbam  to  receive  Mahatmaji,  Ma  Kasturbai, 
Rajaji,  Selvi  Lakshimi  Ra jagopalachariar ,  Sri  Mahadev  Haribai  Desai 
(Mahatmaji's  Secretary),  Sri  Pyarelal  (second  Private  Secretary) ,  Acharya 
D.B.Kalelkar  and  other  followers  of  Mahatmaji  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
Ceylon  Pilgrimage  on  behalf  of  Dharidranarayans  of  Bharata  Mata.  And  the 


several  members  of  the  Reception  Committee  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
extending  a  most  loving  and  respectful  welcome  by  garlanding  severally 
the  several  Satyagraha  Warriors  who  graced  Jaffna  by  their  visit 
accompanying  Mahatmaji  in  his  Mission  of  Compassion  and  Love  towards  the 
suffering  millions  of  Mother  India. 

The  Lakshimi  Vasarn  during  those  four  glorious  days  was  a  de  facto 
Temple  where  hundreds  of  the  Jaffna  citizenry,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor  of  all  castes  and  creeds  flocked  to  obtain  a  Dharsan  of  Mahatmaji. 

A  band  of  volunteers  of  young  men  like  Sri.  S.  H.  Perinpanayagan ,  Sri.  K. 
Navaratnam,  Sri.  Sivagurunathan  (now  virtually  a  Khadi  Sannyasin  and 
devoted  disciple  of  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave ,  the  Apostle  of  Bhomidan  whose 
life  is  an  epic  of  Pathayatra  to  get  lands  for  the  landless  millions  of 
India’s  peasantry)  and  my  humble  self  headed  by  Sri.  S.  Coomarasuriar  and 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.Duraiswamy  took  charge 
of  receiving  the  hundreds  of  'pilgrims'  who  invaded  the  precincts  of  the 
temporary  Ashram  of  Mahatmaji,  all  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  Dharsan 
of  the  Great  Soul.  I  had  the  singular  privilege  of  acting  as  the  Janitor 
and  of  introducing  a  good  number  of  my  friends  and  relatives  to  Mahatmaji 
and  above  all  to  be  blessed  with  as  it  were  an  uninterrupted  Dharsan  of 
the  Mahatma.  Along  with  Sri  Ratna  Gopal,  the  brother  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Reception  Committee,  I  had  the  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  of  driving 
one  or  other  of  the  cars  in  which  Mahatmaji  and  his  followers  travelled 
in  their  whirlwind  tour  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  visiting  schools,  temples 
and  other  places  of  interest.  I  was  then  in  my  youthful  energy  and 
enthusiasm  a  very  fast  driver  and  Mahatmaji  had  occasion  to  check  me  more 
than  once  and  finally  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  bid  farewell  to  me 
he  gave  me  lovingly  his  parting  advice  to  give  up  driving  car  and  you  see 
I  have  not  driven  a  car  since. 

As  the  worthy  Vaidyar  Aiya  placed  his  car  under  my  personal  custodian¬ 
ship,  I  had  a  double  responsibility  in  that  I  had  to  keep  the  car  in 
perfect  trim  to  give  Gandhiji  a  most  comfortable  and  safe  drive  through 
Jaffna's  long,  narrow  and  difficult  highways  and  bye-lanes  and  to  return 
the  car  to  its  owner  in  good  condition.  One  of  my  happiest  achievements 
is  that  I  succeeded  in  carrying  out  my  task  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned;  I  had  thus  through  'a  fortunate  or  lucky  concatenation  of 
Circumstances'  (because  of  the  ties  of  friendship,  kinship  and  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  the  V.I.P's  of  the  Gandhi  Reception  Committee)  the  golden 
opportunity  "to  come  into  very  close  contact"  with  Bapuji  for  a  longer 
period  than  it  was  given  to  any  other  resident  of  Jaffna.  I  was  with 
Bapuji  on  his  first  days'  morning  work  after  Prayers  round  the  Jaffna 
Fort  and  I  had  simply  to  run  to  keep  pace  with  him  when  he  strode  along 
with  his  bamboo  staff  almost  as  high  or  tall  as  he.  As  a  rule  I 
accompanied  Bapuji  in  his  walks.  To  keep  pleasant  company  I  had  my  chit¬ 
chat  with  him  in  Tamil  and  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  to 
converse  with  me  in  Tamil  and  in  the  course  of  his  talks  to  me  in  Tamil 
he  informed  me  inter-alia  that  Thiruvachagam  and  Thirukkural  were  two 
of  his  favourite  books.  Would  that  I  had  a  camera  then  which  would  have 
given  me  a  souvenir  of  Bapuji  making  his  stride  round  the  rampart  towards 
the  rising  sun!  Yet  even  now  his  figure  dances  before  my  mental  eyes! 

Mahatmaji 's  acceptance  that  two  of  his  favourite  scriptures  were  the 
Thiruvachakam  and  the  Thirukkural  makes  me  to  digress  and  speak  of  another 
great  soul  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave,  the  accredited  Apostle  of  Mahatmaji  whom 


I  met  during  my  six  week’s  tour  of  India  in  July/August  19^7  soon  after 
I  had  my  last  Dharsan  of  Bapuji.  Vinoba,  a  master  of  languages,  a 
profound  scholar,  a  spiritual  giant,  verily  a  Saint  on  the  March  (Patha  Yatra) 
who  in  the  words  of  Hallam  Tennyson  ’’looted  with  love"  bearing  his  vast 
and  deep  learning  as  "lightly  as  a  flower"  told  me  in  the  course  of  his 
conversation  with  me  in  my  mother- tongue  that  Thiruvachagam  and 
Thirukkural  were  two  of  his  favourite  scriptures.  On  hearing  this, 
finding  it  "too  deep  for  speech  or  tears"  I  fell  prostrate  before  Vinoba 
and  gave  my  love-offerings  in  mute  silence  - . 

Now  to  return  to  the  subject.  After  the  morning  walk  refreshing 
both  to  mind  and  body  I  went  home  one  day  for  my  bath  and  change  of  Khaddar 
clothes  which  we  young  volunteers  used  to  wear  those  days  as  a  religious 
obligation  and  which  I  am  glad  to  say  some  of  us  continue  to  wear  for  life. 

On  my  return  from  my  bath  donned  with  Kathar  verty,  long  banian  and  shawl, 

I  was  taken  aback  on  hearing  the  voice  of  Rajaji  and  Sivaguruji  talking 
to  my  wife.  When  I  took  to  task  my  friend  Sivaguruji  for  having  troubled 
Rajaji  saying  that  I  could  have  done  the  needful  without  Rajaji  coming 
over  to  my  bungalow,  Rajaji  interrupted  me  saying,  ’Please,  do  not  blame 
your  old  pal,  for  it  is  I  who  wanted  to  see  you  and  brought  Sivaguruji 
with  me'.  I  was  then  at  ease  and  after  serving  them  with  light  refresh¬ 
ments,  I  took  them  both  to  the  Jaffna  Mutual  Benefit  Fund  whose  manager, 
a  kinsman  of  mine,  gladly  agreed  to  'make  remittances  by  cheques  or  cash 
to  Madras  on  account  of  the  Gandhi  Khadi  Fund  without  charging  any 
commission . 

On  my  return  to  the  Dharma  Lakshimi  Vasam,  that  day  from  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Fund,  I  found  Swami  Yogar  of  Colomboturai  waiting  to  see  Mahatmaji. 

I  introduced  Rajaji  to  Swami  Yogar.  Rajaji,  Sivaguruji  and  I  took  the 
Swami  to  Bapuji' s  room.  As  Monday  was  a  day  of  silence  to  the  Mahatma, 
he  received  the  Swami  with  a  smile  and  wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  that 
he  had  heard  all  about  the  Swami  from  Mr.  W .Duraiswamy ,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Reception  Committee  and  that  day  being  a  day  of  silence  for  him  he  was 
prepared  to  answer  in  writing  any  question  put  to  him  by  the  Swami.  The 
Swami  wanted  to  give  him  some  fruits  like  apples  which  Mahatmaji  declined 
to  accept  as  they  were  of  foreign  origin  (Videshi)  and  besides  his  doctors 
had  forbidden  him  from  taking  videshi  fruits. 

On  the  last  night  of  Mahatmaji' s  stay  in  Jaffna,  Rajaji  and  Sivaguruji 
had  arranged  with  Bapuji  to  have  an  informal  conversation  with  me.  I  talked 
freely  with  him  and  told  him  frankly  that  I  had  very  carefully  read  all 
his  articles  in  the  Young  India  about  self-restraint  and  self-indulgence, 
but  that  I  begged  to  differ  as  I  did  not  want  to  1  repress' -  or  'starve' 
that  part  of  rny  'Swabhava'  or  'nature'.  He  was  forthright  in  his  reply 
and  told  me  that  perhaps  I  had  married  very  recently  and  was  comparatively 
young,  but  was  sure  that  in  a  few  years  I  would  appreciate  and  gladly 
practise  or  follow  what  he  had  'now'  preached  and  advised  young  couples  to 
do  or  forbear  from  doing. 

On  the  subject  of  my  profession,  I  told  Bapu  that  though  I  generally 
agreed  with  him  in  his  view  that  normally  the  son  of  a  teacher  should 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  be  a  teacher,  but  circumstances 
coupled  with  my  ideals  of  life  and  temperament  stood  in  my  way  of  being  a 
teacher  for  life  as  my  father  and  my  grandfather  were.  Though  I  had  the 
predilection,  the  necessary  qualifications  and  training  to  continue  as  a 
teacher,  the  life  of  Lokmanya  Tilak  greatly  influenced  me  and  made  me  to 


rebel  against  accepted  social  conventions  of  education  in  a  colonial  era. 
As  for  example  when  the  title-hunting  ultra  loyal  Principal  of  my  school 
ordered  the  teachers  to  march  their  young  pupils  and  line  them  up  in 
battle-array  as  it  were  in  the  open  Jaffna  Esplanade  under  the  blazing 
noonday  tropical  sun  to  synchronise  with  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Bombay  some  1500  miles  away  from  Jaffna,  the  blood  of  another 
young  teacher  Mr.  S .C .Sithambaranathan  and  of  myself  boiled  to  fever-heat 
and  we  bluntly  declined  to  carry  out  the  insipid  order  and  thus  courted 
the  displeasure  of  the  powers- that-be .  Happenings  like  this  made  me  give 

up  my  ancestral  profession  though  I  had  a  love  for  it.  On  hearing  this 
Bapuji  scanning  me  from  tip  to  toe  studying  as  it  were  my  physiognomy 
told  me  forthright  that  I  was  a  born  rebel,  an  impatient  idealist  and  that 
I  would  not  continue  in  the  so-called  learned  and  independent  profession 
for  long  for  I  would  always  be  a  nonconformist  and  advised  me  to  be  less 
caustic  and  less  VITRIOLIC,  OR  CORROSIVE  OR  PUNGENT  and  not  to  speak  out 
my  mind  always.  He  thought  I  might  serve  the  public  well  as  a  free-lance 
journalist  fearlessly  exposing  fraud  and  unmasking  imposters.  He 
exhorted  me  never  to  surrender  or  be  submissive  but  be  true  to  my  own  self 

I  bid  an  1 au  revoir'  to  Bapuji  at  the  Jaffna  Station  on  the  29th  day 
of  November  192?  and  saw  him  again  in  Madras  in  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  there  in  December  1927  but  I  had  no  occasion 
to  talk  to  him  beyond  greeting  him  with  folded  palms  when  he  recognised 
me  with  his  characteristic  inimitable  toothless  smile. 

In  April  1929  I  lost  my  life-partner  and  went  the  following  month 
to  India  to  immerse  my  wife's  asti  (ashes)  in  the  holy  waters  of  the 
several  sacred  rivers  or  on  occasions  in  the  four  directions  of  India 
e.g.  Kanya  Kumari,  Kanchi  Kasi  (Banaras)  Prayagoor  Triveni,  Mathura, 
Dwaraka,  Puri  etc.  and  after  visiting  several  towns  like  Mysore,  Lucknow, 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Almora,  Calcutta,  etc.  I  went  last  to  Ahmedabad  and  met 
Bapuji  by  appointment  at  Sabarmati  Ashram.  I  informed  him  how  at  Calcutta 
I  had  joined  a  band  of  dauntless  young  revolutionaries  who  had  sworn  to 
wait  even  for  20  years  or  more  for  Gandhiji  to  achieve  Swaraj  through 
Satyagraha  but  had  also  taken  a  vow  to  avenge  his  death  if  he  died  in  jail 
in  his  attempt  to  achieve  Swaraj  by  non-violent  means  or  fast  unto  death. 
On  hearing  my  account,  Bapuji  felt  very  sad  and  told  me  that  he  would, 
God-willing,  never  be  a  cause  for  my  or  our  thinking  of  avenging  his  death 

I  met  Bapuji  last  in  July  19^7  during  my  study-tour  of  India  from 
July  to  September.  I  was  with  him  for  only  six  short  minutes  though  it  was 
sufficiently  enough  for  me  to  get  his  blessings  for  who  knows  premonition 
or  Providence  took  me  to  him  to  have  my  last  dharsan  before  he  attained 
Peace  through  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatic  Hindu  assassin. 

Something  within  told  me  to  meet  him  personally  and  warn  him  of  my  fears 
about  what  a  mad  Sindh  Hindu  or  militant  aggressive  Hindu  Maha  Sabha 
fanatic  or  lunatic  might  attempt  to  do  as  a  result  of  his  losing  all  his 
lands  in  a  vivisected  or  DIVIDED  INDIA.  Bapuji  told  me  he  was  first  going 
to  Kashmir  and  then  to  Noakali  in  Bengal.  He  hoped  to  be  there  when  others 
celebrated  11  Independence  (sic)".  He  was  prepared  to  do  or  die  to  save 
India's  soul.  He  told  me  he  was  always  prepared  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty 
and  ever  ready  for  the  supreme  sacrifice.  I  took  the  'dust'  of  or  off 
his  feet  and  then  prostrated  myself  in  front  of  him.  He  patted  me  on  my 
bald  dome  and  blessed  me.  I  removed  myself  reluctantly  from  his  presence 
MUSING  ON  HIS  INFINITE  tenderness,  unfathomable  love,  unruffled  serenity, 


indomitable  spirit,  undaunted  courage,  absolute  fearlessness  and  match¬ 
less  HEROISM. 

His  passing  away  standing  on  the  Prayer-platform  with  folded  palms 
in  worship  shot  at  His  Heart  by  the  dastardly  assassin  falling  down  to 
his  REST  with  the  holy  Name  of  RAM  in  his  lips  is  the  supreme  sacrifice 
this  Great  Martyr  for  Truth  offered  for  the  freedom  of  India. 

The  Asian  world  not  merely  India  went  a  mourning.  The  asti  or 
ashes  were  distributed  to  all  parts  of  India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  My 
daughters  and  I  went  to  Madras  to  pay  our  last  respects  to  the  memory  of 
Bapuji  when  his  ashes  were  placed  in  Rajaji  Hall.  Again  when  the  ashes 
were  brought  to  Jaffna  it  was  my  singular  good  luck  nay  a  blessing  to 
deputise  for  Mr.  C.  Ponnambalam  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Council 
who  was  not  in  the  best  of  his  health  and  to  receive  from  Mr.  G.  G. 
Ponnambalam,  the  M.P.  for  Jaffna  the  silver  urn  containing  Bapuji* s 
asti  (ashes)  to  carry  it  with  both  my  hands  with  all  due  reverence  and 
place  it  in  the  illumined  pedestal  in  the  specially  constructed  dais 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town  Hall  to  the  chanting  of  Ragupathi  Raghava  Ram 
by  Gandhi  devotees.  The  following  day  witnessed  as  it  were  a  12  mile 
long  procession  to  Keerimalai  before  Jaffna's  share  of  Gandhi  ashes 
were  immersed  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  sea  facing  literally  Kanya 
Kumari . 

Never  before  did  Jaffna  witness  such  a  spontaneous  exhibition  of 
love  and  respect  to  a  man  living  or  dead  as  was  shown  by  thousands  of 
Jaffna's  populace  from  the  hour  the  car  bearing  the  silver  urn  reached 
Pallai  and  wended  its  way  along  the  Kandy  Road  making  halts  at  important 
centres  until  the  car  reached  the  Town  Hall  and  on  the  following  day  all 
along  the  K.K.S.  Road  until  it  reached  the  Keerimalai  Sangamam.  There  ■ 
was  a  mass  of  humanity  all  along  the  route  showering  flowers  and  chanting 
Ragupathi  Raghava  Ram.  Jaffna  thus  paid  her  last  respect  to  the  apostle 
of  ahimsa  and  Truth. 
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Many  people  seem  to  think  that  a  sense  of  humour  is  incompatible 
with  a  serious  or  religious  bent  of  mind.  Therefore  they  are  sceptical 
when  they  hear  that  Gandhiji  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  crack  a  joke 
and  have  a  good  laugh.  "How  can  he  possibly  laugh  and  joke  when  he  is 
carrying  such  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders?"  ask  others.  Gandhiji' s 
reply  is  that  he  is  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  because  of  his  ability 
to  laugh  under  all  circumstances.  "If  I  had  no  sense  of  humour,"  he  said 
to  a  friend  recently,  "the  attacks  that  I  have  had  to  face  would  have 
killed  me  long  ago.  But  I  have  a  living  faith  in  God,  and  so  long  as  He 
guides  my  footsteps,  I  do  not  care  what  people  say  about  me.  I  take  it 
lightly  and  can  laugh  even  with  those  who  laugh  at  me.  This  is  what  keeps 
me  going." 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  way  Gandhiji  is  able  to  adapt  his 
conversation  and  his  jokes  to  his  company.  With  children  he  jokes  like  a 
child,  with  the  young  people  he  is  a  young  man,  with  old  people  he  is  old, 


with  politicians  he  laughs  and  jokes  about  politics  and  with  householders 
about  their  domestic  affairs.  But  a  careful  observer  can  note  that  in 
all  his  jokes  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness.  Even  while  joking 
he  never  says  a  thing  that  he  does  not  mean,  and  not  a  word  escapes  his 
lips  that  may  be  termed  frivolous. 

One  can  always  learn  something  by  listening  to  Gandhi ji's  talk 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  light  or  grave.  I  well  remember  how  once 
at  the  Sabarmati  Ashram  a  girl  came  for  the  evening  talk  with  half  her 
sari  stained  with  ink.  She  had  broken  her  ink  pot,  spilled  the  ink  on 
her  clothes,  and  had  been  too  lazy  to  go  and  change  afterwards.  Gandhi ji 
greeted  her  with  a  smile:  "Hullo,  you  have  brought  Ganga  and  Jamna 
together” .  Every  one  laughed  at  the  remark.  The  children  were  curious 
to  know  the  meaning  of  what  Gandhi ji  said.  He  explained  to  them  how  the 
waters  of  Jamna  look  darker  than  the  waters  of  Ganga,  how  the  two  come 
together  at  the  Sangam  at  Prayag,  and  still  one  can  discern  the  two 
currents  distinct  from  each  other  for  some  distance.  The  joke  became  so 
much  the  richer  for  the  instruction  it  brought  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rajkot  Satyagraha,  Shri  Kasturba  insisted  on 
going  to  Rajkot  to  fill  the  breach  caused  by  the  arrest  of  Shrimatis 
Manibel  Patel  and  Mridula  Sarabhai.  She  had  been  mothering  Ramdas 
Gandhi's  little  son  for  some  time.  The  boy  had  become  very  attached  to 
her  and  would  not  leave  his  grandmother's  side  even  for  a  little  while. 
After  her  departure  for  Rajkot  he  was  disconsolate  and  cried  for  ’Motiba' 
(Grandmother)  all  the  time.  Nobody  could  manage  him,  and  Gandhiji  was 
too  busy.  But  he  had  to  take  up  the  matter  in  the  end.  He  sent  for  the 
child  and  told  him  that  he  would  soon  be  with  'Motiba' .  The  little  imp 
was  at  once  all  smiles.  Gandhiji  took  out  a  mala  (rosary)  and  gave  it  to 
him.  He  told  him  the  story  of  little  Dhruva,  and  then  advised  him  to  sit 
down  in  meditation  in  imitation  of  the  child  saint.  When  he  had  done  so, 
Gandhiji  told  him  to  tell  the  beads  repeating  'Motiba'  each  time. 

"If  you  do  that  with  absolute  concentration  and  without  a  break,  Motiba 
will  be  with  you  in  person".  And  so  little  Kana  sat  down  with  eyes  closed, 
counting  the  beads  in  all  seriousness,  with  al'l  the  concentration  that  he 
was  capable  of.  The  family  had  a  little  relief  and  could  attend  to  their 
work.  From  time  to  time  little  Kana  would  open  his  eyes  and  complain: 
"Motiba  has  not  yet  come" .  Gandhiji  reprimanded  him  in  mock  seriousness: 
"That  is  because  you  interrupt  your  meditation  time  and  again.  In  this  way 
she  won't  come  at  all."  And  so  the  fun  went  on  for  two  or  three  days. 

In  the  meantime  Gandhiji  had  made  arrangements  for  the  boy  to  be  sent  to 
his  mother  at  Dehradun! 

His  laughter  has  at  times  the  quality  of  tears  in  it.  Many  of  us  can 
laugh  when  all  is  going  well,  but  Gandhiji' s  sense  of  humour  does  not 
leave  him  even  in  the  midst  of  adversity  and  sorrow.  No  one  who  saw  him 
laughing  and  joking  with  the  visitors  on  the  day  of  Shrimati  Kasturba' s 
cremation,  could  have  imagined  what  her  passing  away  had  meant  to  him.  It 
created  a  void  that  could  not  be  filled.  As  Gandhiji  himself  said  more 
than  once,  after  sixty- two  years  of  companionship  he  just  could  not  adjust 
himself  to  life  without  her.  Yet  he  would  not  let  his  grief  be  seen.  He 
had  been  sitting  before  the  burning  pyre  from  the  early  morning  without 
food  or  water.  Towards  the  evening  someone  suggested  that  he  might  retire 
and  have  some  rest  and  nourishment.  But  he  laughed  and  said,  "If  after 
sixty-two  years  of  companionship  I  leave  her  now  while  the  cremation  is 
unfinished,  Ba  will  never  forgive  me."  Who  does  not  remember,  how  Ba 


could  sometimes  scold,  and  how  like  a  sport  he  let  her  exercise  her 
perogative  to  be  his  own  and  everybody’s  good-humoured  laughter?  The 
secret  of  his  ability  to  smile  even  under  the  weight  of  the  most  crush¬ 
ing  sorrow,  as  he  often  explained,  lay  in  his  abiding  faith  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  smile  when  life  flows  forth  like  a  song. 

But  the  man  worthwhile  is  the  man  who  can  smile  when  every¬ 
thing  goes  dead  wrong." 

In  illness  too  he  keeps  a  smiling  face  and  can  appreciate  a  good 
joke.  That  sometimes  misleads  those  around  him.  During  his  illness  at 
the  Aga  Khan  Palace,  the  Government  of  Bombay  sent  their  Surgeon-General 
to  report  on  his  condition.  Out  of  his  inborn  courtesy  Gandhiji  greeted 
him  with  a  friendly  smile.  He  laughed  and  joked  with  him,  and  the 
temporary  animation  of  the  patient’s  face  deceived  the  doctor.  He  went 
and  issued  a  reassuring  bulletin,  which  he  had  to  contradict  within  48 
hours  after  seeing  the  pathologist’s  reports.  These  reports  disclosed 
a  dangerously  low  kidney  efficiency,  and  resulted  in  the  Government 
deciding  to  order  his  release  unconditionally. 

After  his  release  his  irrepressible  high  spirits  sometimes  created 
difficulties  for  his  doctors  and  attendants.  People,  when  they  saw  him 
cheerful  and  smiling,  thought  that  the  doctors  were  unnecessarily  alarm¬ 
ing  the  public.  They  took  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  entered  into 
long  tiring  conversations.  The  result  was  that  when  he  went  to  Juhu 
after  three  days’  stay  in  Poona,  he  was  at  his  lowest;  and  stricter  rules 
had  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  ensure  a  more  satisfactory  convalescence. 

That  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  conversation  that  Gandhiji  had 
with  a  homoeopathic  physician  who  was  trying  to  elicit  his  symptomatology. 
The  physician  first  questioned  him  about  his  family  history.  When  and 
what  did  his  father  die  of,  he  asked.  "He  had  had  a  fall,  developed 
fistula,  and  died  at  the  age  of  65,"  replied  Gandhiji.  That  did  not  help 
The  physician  proceeded:  "What  did  your  mother  die  of?"  Gandhiji:  "She 
became  a  widow  and  died  of  a  broken  heart."  It  was  no  good.  The  physician 
was  not  getting  what  he  considered  helpful  replies.  Seeing  a  bottle  of 
jaggery  on  Gandhiji 's  table,  he  asked:  "Do  you  like  sweet  things  or 
pungent?"  and  added,  "I  think  you  like  sweets."  "I  have  a  sweet  tooth" 
replied  Gandhiji,  "but  I  could  gorge  myself  with  bhajias  and  fritters." 
"Oh  yes,  no  one  likes  only  sweets",  remarked  the  physician  indulgently. 
Gandhiji  interrupted  him:  "Don’t  say  that.  I  have  known  Brahmins  who  will 
take  huge  ladus  (sweet  balls)  by  the  dozen  without  any  bhajias". 

The  physician  was  getting  a  bit  impatient.  In  homoeopathy,  they 
say,  the  prescription  depends  upon  the  patient's  symptom  complex.  He 
had  been  trying  to  interrogate  Gandhiji  as  carefully  as  he  could,  but  he 
was  not  meeting  with  luck.  Still  he  was  not  going  to  give  up  easily. 
"What  about  your  memory?"  he  asked.  "As  rotten  as  you  can  imagine", 
replied  Gandhiji.  "I  have  lost  the  memory  for  details.  I  have  often 
envied  my  friends  who  could  roll  out  whole  poems  after  reading  them  once. 
"If  you  can  give  me  that  gift,  I  shall  become  your  unpaid  advertising 
agent,"  he  added  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "God  alone  can  give  these- 
gifts,  Mahatmaji",  replied  the  physician.  "I  cannot  do  so,  however  much 
I  may  like  your  offer."  "Then  give  it  to  me  without  my  offer,"  said 
Gandhiji.  "Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  years  ago  you  went  to  visit 


the  Mission  Hospital  at  Hardwar?  I  took  you  round" ,  the  physician 
proceeded  especially  emphasizing  the  last  part  of  the  sentence.  "Yes,  I 
remember  visiting  the  hospital  at  Hardwar'1,  replied  Gandhiji.  The 
physician  was  very  pleased  and  quickly  put  in,  "Then  your  memory  is  quite 
good".  "No",  replied  Gandhiji,  "I  have  a  very  poor  memory,  and  I  do  not 
remember  you  at  all!" 

The  physician  felt  discomfited.  He  had  been  jotting  down  his  observa¬ 
tions.  He  now  handed  the  sheet  to  Gandhiji  for  verification.  It  ran: 
"Temperament  very  intelligent,  given  to  philosophic  and  religious  studies..." 
Gandhiji  put  a  big  question  mark  before  the  data  on  temperament.  The 
physician  asked:  "Is  it  all  right?"  "How  should  I  know?"  replied  Gandhiji. 
The  irrepressible  Dr.  B.C.Roy,  who  never  missed  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
good  jokes  with  Gandhiji,  was  sitting  nearby.  He  put  in:  "To  these  you  should 
add  one  more,  i.e.  the  habit  to  question  any  allegations  of  virtue."  The 
physician  smiled.  "That  is  modesty",  he  remarked.  "Modesty  has  never  been 
my  weakness",  Gandhiji  interposed,  and  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

The  physician  next  inquired  whether  the  homoeopath  knew  some  others 
whose  names  had  been  given  to  Gandhiji.  He  knew  them  and  had  great  regard 
for  one  of  them,  who,  he  said,  had  been  his  patient.  "How  can  you  have  regard 
for  a  physician  if  he  is  a  patient  himself?"  put  in  Gandhiji.  "Well, 
Mahatmaji,  everyone  does  fall  sick  sometimes",  replied  the  physician,  "and 
sickness  does  not  come  because  of  what  we  do  ourselves.  It  comes  as  an 
inheritance  from  our  parents."  "Surely,  I  have  not  inherited  hookworms 
from  my  parents,  nor  the  germs  of  dysentery",  remarked  Gandhiji.  The 
physician  felt  nonplussed.  In  a  more  serious  vein  Gandhiji  then  proceeded: 

"It  was  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  late  C.R.Das  and  Pandit  Motital  Nehru 
which  had  led  me  to  seek  homoeopathic  aid.  They  had  always  wanted  me  to 
give  it  a  trial.  I  have  no  faith  in  it.  My ' own  preference  is  all  for  nature 
cure.  I  have  sought  your  aid  because  I  have  no  faith  in  allopathic  medicines, 
and  because  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  have  faith  in  God  and  what  the  five 
elements  can  provide."  In  the  end  the  physician  said:  "Mahatmaji,  I  do  not 
think  you  need  any  medicines.  Regulation  of  your  diet  is  all  you  require  to 
get  strong."  Before  he  rose  to  go,  he  mentioned  to  Gandhiji  about  a  pupil 
of  his  who  was  very  keen  on  meeting  Gandhiji.  "She  is  a  sweet  Gujarati  girl, 
Mahatmaji,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  her  to  you  if  you  permit  me,"  he  said. 
"All  Gujarati  girls  are  sweet,"  replied  Gandhiji.  "No,  Mahatmaji,  say  all 
girls  are  sweet,"  corrected  the  physician.  But  Gandhiji  was  in  a  playful 
mood.  "No",  he  persisted,  "it  is  claimed  as  a  speciality  of  Gujarati  girls. 
But  mind  you  do  not  run  away  with  her."  "How  can  you  say  such  a  thing, 
Mahatmaji?"  said  the  poor  man  in  holy  horror.  "I  am  sixty,  I  cannot  run 
aivay  with  anyone  at  this  age."  But  Gandhiji  was  bent  on  teasing  him. 

"I  know  of  a  man  who  ran  away  with  a  French  girl  after  the  age  of  sixty", 
he  said.  Everybody  had  a  good  laugh.  "This  is  how  I  bring  down  my  blood- 
pressure",  remarked  Gandhiji  when  the  laughter  had  subsided.  And  besides 
some  innocent  entertainment,  he  had  gained  a  friend. 

As; an  illustration  of  how  Gandhiji  can  make  people  laugh  away  their 
blues  the  following'  may  be  cited.  Years  ago  an  esteemed  lady  friend  and  co¬ 
worker  allowed  herself  petulantly  to  make  an  irresponsible  statement  about 
him.  On  the  report  being  referred  to  her  for  verification  she  replied: 

"Ask  your  own  heart  to  verify  it".  In  reply  he  wrote  the  following  post 
card  which  I  reproduce  from  memory: 


"Dear  Mother  Superior, 

I  must  address  you  like  this.  You  are  so  solemn.  I  must 
laugh  or  I  shall  burst.  How  is  my  poor  heart  to  tell  me  what 
your  tongue  whispered  into  somebody's  ear?" 

He  has  an  unfailing,  ready  wit.  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  discomfited 
in  repartee.  During  his  incarceration  in  the  Yeravda  Central  Prison  in  1930, 
he  once  ordered  a  knife  to  be  made  in  the  jail  workshop.  It  was  done  in  a 
.hurry  and  with  unskilled  labour.  The  next  day  the  following  little  dialogue 
took  place  between  him  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  jail:- 

Gandhi ji:  "So  this  is  your  proud  handiwork" . 

Supdt .  :  "Well,  you  insisted  on'  Swadesh" . 

Gandhiji:  "Yes,  but  not  Yeravda". 

On  S.S.  the  Rajputana  by  which  he  voyaged  to  England  to  attend  the 
Second  Round  Table  Conference,  a  number  of  fellow  passengers  (mostly 
Europeans)  had  formed  a  club.  It  was  named  "The  Billygoats" .  They  also  ran 
a  typed  news  sheet,  entitled  The  Scandal  Times,  the  title  being  a  fair  index 
of  the  contents.  The  members  one  day  took  it  into  their  head  to  "offer 
their  greetings  to  the  Mahatma".  Their  spokesman,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
drink,  after  presenting  the  latest  issue  of  The  Scandal  Times  with  the  good 
wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  asked  him  to  "read  it  carefully"  and 
"give  his  opinion"  as  to  its  contents.  "For,  Mr.  Gandhi",  he  continued 
tipsily,  "I  must  have  it  before  I  go  down  to  my  cabin  for  my  next  glass  of 
whisky."  Gandhiji  scanned  the  sheets,  removed  the  paper  fastener  with  which 
they  were  fastened,  and  quietly  returned  them  with  the  remark:  "I  have 
extracted  the  most  valuable  part  from  it".  The  tippler  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
well  pleased  with  the  joke. 

The  little  children  of  the  Sabarmati  Ashram  used  to  address  him 
questions  every  week  which  he  would  answer.  His  extremely  laconic  replies 
sometimes  exasperated  them.  One  of  the  bolder  spirits  expressed  the 
grievance  on  behalf  of  his  comrades  thus:  "Bapuji,  you  always  tell  us  about 
the  Gita.  In  the  Gita  Arjuna  asks  just  a  one-line  question  and  Bhagwan 
Krishna  rolls  out  a  whole  chapter  in  reply.  But  you  answer  our  full-page 
questions  with  just  a  word  or  a  sentence.  Is  it  fair?"  Quick  came  the 
reply:  "Well,  Bhagvan  Krishna  had  only  one  Arjuna  to  deal  with,  while  I 
have  a  host  of  Arjunas  on  my  hand,  and  each  one  of  them  a  handful.  Don't  I 
deserve  sympathy?"  And  the  little  Arjunas  laughed.  The  grievance  was  drowned 
in  the  joke. 

On  his  release  from  the  Aga  Khan's  Palace  in  May  last  Pandit  Malaviyaji 
sent  a  wire  of  greetings  expressing:  "Every  hope  He  will  let  you  live 
hundred  years  to  serve  motherland  and  mankind."  Gandhiji 's  reply  was 
characteristic.  In  the  course  of  his  A.I.C.C.  speech  on  the  8th  August  19^2, 
he  had  made  a  humorous  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  his  living  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  He  had  often  been  reminded  by  friends  about 
that  remark  as  a  "public  commitment"  to  live  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  His  reply  to  Malaviyaji  ran:  "Your  wire .  At  a  stroke  you  have  cut 
off  twenty-five  years.  Add  twenty-five  to  yours!" 

His  good  humour  is  so  catching  that  it  led  the  late  Maulana  Mohamed  Ali 
once  to  make  a  grievance  of' it.  "Mahatmaji,  you  are  very  unfair  to  us.  We 
come  to  you  full  of  grouse,  to  quarrel  with  you.  But  you  make  us  smile  and 


laugh  in  spite  of  ourselves.  So  our  grouse  remains  unventilated,  and  you 
think  that  it  is , all  right  with  us.  And  he  quoted  the  well-known  couplet 
of  Ghalib  to  describe  his  dilemma: - 

UNKE  DEEDAR  SE  CHEHRAE  PE  JO  AJATI  HA I  RATJNAQ  WOH  SAMAJHTE  HEN 

KE  BIMAR  KA  HAL  ACCHHA  HAI . 

Most  people  think  that  when  Gandhiji  meets  to  discuss  political 
questions  with  his  colleagues,  the  atmosphere  must  be  very  tense  and  solemn 
The  fact  is  that  these  meetings  are  often  a  picnic  of  wit  and  humour.  Here 
is  an  illustration.  C.R.  and  Gandhiji  were  discussing  a  letter  which 
Gandhiji  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Churchill  containing  his  celebrated  retort 
courteous  to  the  latter's  description  of  him  as  "the  naked  Fakir"'. 

C.R.  I  am  afraid  your  letter  will  be  misunderstood.  It  was  a 
naughty  letter. 

G.  I  don't  think  so.  I  meant  it  seriously. 

C.R.  You  have  touched  him  on  the  raw  by  rubbing  in  a  past 

utterance  of  his,  of  which  he  is  probably  not  very  proud. 

G.  No,  I  have  taken  out  the  sting  by  appropriating  his 

remark  as  an  unintended  compliment. 

C.R.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

G.  I  am  sorry,  I  can't  return  the  compliment! 

Even  his  most  devastating  retorts  have  the  quality  of  benevolence. 

They  leave  no  sting  behind.  At  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  announcing  the  signing  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Minorities'  Pact",  argued  that  they  represented  46  per  cent  of  India's 
population.  Therefore  the  Congress  claim  stood  repudiated  by  about  half 
the  opulation  of  India.  It  was  a  plausible  argument,  and  the  House  was  on 
the  tip  toe  of  expectation  when  Gandhiji  rose  to  reply: 

"You  had  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  figure", 
he  remarked,  referring  to  the  speeches  of  the  women  delegates.  "You  have 
had  on  behalf  of  the  women  a  complete  repudiation  of  special  representation 
and  as  they  happen  to  be  one-half  of  the  population  of  India,  this  46  per 
cent  is  somewhat  reduced." 

To  a  host  of  press  correspondents  who.  besieged  him  when  his  boat 
touched  the  shores  of  England  on  the  same  occasion,  he  retorted  when  a 
reference  was  made  to  his  unconventional  attire.  "The  fashion  here  is 
plus-fours,  I  prefer  minus-fours'" 

Only  once  have  I  known  anyone  to  get  away  with  the  last  smile  at  his 
expense.  It  was  in  1931,  on  board  S.S.  the  Rajputana.  He  was  indulging  in 
a  little  swagger  about  his  paternity  bump,  of  which  he  has  a  great  conceit. 
He  claimed  that  he  could  hold  the  baby  of  Shuaib  Qureshi  (now  in  Bhopal 
State  Service)  better  than  anyone  else,  and  proceeded  to  make  good  his 
claim  with  a  faked  grimace.  The  baby  smiled  its  sweetest,  blandest  smile 
as  quietly  it  came  into  his  arms  .....  Quickly  Gandhiji  returned  it  to 
its  nurse,  the  baby  still  smiling  about  the  grimace  gone! 


N.B.  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother,  Shri  Pyarelal,  for  some  of  the  anecdotes 
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MRS.  KAMALADEVI  CHATTOPADHYAYA 

(a  prominent  Congress  leader  and  fighter  in  the 
Freedom  struggle  of  Gandhiji.) 
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(Published  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Kamaladevi  Chatt opadhyaya 

and  the  B . B . C . ) 


Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  talk  of  Srimathi  Kamaladevi 
Chat topadhyaya  broadcast  by  the  B.B.C.  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (2nd  October,  1939): 

To-day  is  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  opportunity  of  sending  good  wishes  to  him  across  the  world. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  man  whose  name  has  become  a  household 
word  in  every  country?  If  you  want  to  see  him  to-day  you  would  not  find  it 
an  easy  journey.  You  would  take  a  long  slow  train  -  sixteen  hours’  journey  - 
from  Bombay  to  the  village  of  Wardha,  and  there,  if  you  were  lucky,  you 
would  find  a  bullock  cart  to  take  you  over  the  rough  road  -  there  was 
hardly  a  road  at  all  until  recently  -  to  the  hamlet  of  Shegaon.  When  you 
got  there  you  would  find  no  formality:  you  would  be  one  of  a  strange 
variety  of  people  sitting  on  the  earthern  floor  of  a  little  hut,  awaiting 
your  turn  to  break  into  the  conversation. 

He  is  a  tiny  man.  He  has  large  generous  ears,  a  toothless  mouth,  and 
when  he  raises  his  face  you  look  into  two  magnetic  eyes.  He  squats  on  the 
floor  covered  by  a  white  sheet,  his  legs,  thin  and  wiry  like  those  of  a 
cricket,  folded  up  under  him.  He  plies  the  spinning  wheel  swiftly  and 
intently  while  he  keeps  up  a  brisk  flow  of  conversation.  And  though  his 
words  come  quick  and  sharp,  one  can  sense  at  the  back  of  them  a  flow  of 
thoughts  too  swift  to  capture,  too  deep  for  expression,  rising  from  his 
strange  immovable  quietude.  The  conversation  leaps  from  topic  to  topic 
covering  a  wide  range  of  human  activity.  A  weary  statesman  seeks  solution 
for  the  complicated  political  ills;  a  simple  woman  seeks  a  simple  remedy 
for  her  sick  child,  or  may  be  an  ailing  calf,  for  Gandhi  is  an  adept  at 
both.  He  considers  himself  an  expert  on  medical  questions.  Nor  is  one  any 
less  important  to  him  than  the  other. 

Or  you  may  find  a  journalist  from  New 
York  juggling  with  Gandhi's  views  on  the  present  world  tangle.  He  finds 
it  as  tricky  a  business  as  balancing  plates.  It  is  incredible  to  his  well- 
trained  rational  mind  that  aggressive  force  can  ever  be  overcome  by 
voluntary  suffering  on  the  part  of  its  victim.  In  his  plain  view  it  is 
lunacy,  yet  here  is  this  frail  man  full  of  some  mysterious  strength 
marshalling  his  case  with  almost  an  irresistible  force.  Soon  the  journalist 
feels  lost,  his  old  standards  are  getting  unsettled,  his  familiar  bearings 
confused,  his  assured  arguments  torpedoed.  For  when  you  argue  with  Gandhi 
you  are  really  up  against  something,  and  whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not 
you  feel  the  grip  of  his  sincerity,  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose. 


In  the  midst  of  this  serious  discussion  a  little  boy  runs  in, 
unceremoniously  scrambles  on  to  his  knee,  and  with  an  assured  confidence 
settles  into  those  arms  which  have  so  warmly  opened  out  to  him.  The  little 
intruder,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  welcome  of  the  visitors,  now  demands 
all  Gandhi's  attention.  He  has  broken  his  wooden  toy  and  he  v;ants  Bapu 
(Father),  as  Gandhi  is  called  by  all  children,  to  set  it  right. 

Next  to  the  exasperated  journalist  sits  an  orthodox  Hindu,  who  is  come 
to  have  a  final  battle  with  Gandhi  on  Untouchability .  He  has  nearly  spent 
himself  with  vehemence  and  passion  on  how  Gandhi  is  destroying  the  ancient 
Hindu  religion.  And  Gandhi,  who  has  listened  to  him  with  an  exemplary 
patience  hardly  deserving  of  the  cause,  now  breaks  into  that  inimitable 
laugh  of  his.  His  smile  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  most  formidable  weapons 
and  has  made  more  victims  than  his  persuasive  arguments.  He  has  a  rare 
sense  of  wit  and  humour.  "You  know  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  and  the 
two  have  to  be  on  opposite  sides.  Now  we  can't  quarrel  for  we  are  both  on 
the  same  side.  I  am  wholly  and  entirely  with  you  in  trying  to  save  the 
ancient  religion,  only  you  did  not  know  it."  The  man  breaks  into  a  groan 
of  helplessness. 

An  elderly  missionary  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  country  now 
takes  his  turn.  One  can  see  he  is  labouring  under  some  strain.  He  too  comes 
to  seek  advice,  quaintly  enough,  from  this  avowed  heathen  Hindu. 

A  Buddhist  priest  from  Japan,  rather  sad-eyed,  is  appealing  to  the 
Mahatma  to  visit  his  land  and  re-awaken  that  inspiration  which  once  it 
imbibed  from  the  lips  of  the  old  Teacher,  Buddha,  for  Buddhists  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  Gandhi  is  the  rightful  successor  of  that  ancient  sage. 

There  are  many  othebs  who  await  their  turn.  He  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  -a  saint,  a  politician,  a  practical  man  of  affairs  with  a 
shrewd  legal  mind.  Though  born  of  middle-class  parents  he  is  essentially 
a  man  of  the  people.  He  owns  no  property,  yet  is  an  astute  man  of  business 
and  can  drive  a  keener  bargain  than  many  professionals.  Yet  this  blending 
does  not  make  an  eccentric  being  of  him.  Rather  the  diversity  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  his  personality.  He  is  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  Eastern 
mystic -philosopher  and  the  Western  politician  -  a  bridge  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  East  and  the  West,  for  he  is  true  to  both  these  seemingly 
conflicting  factors.  It  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  makes  him  so  arresting 
a  figure  in  the  world. 

Yet  he  defies  all  the  conventional  conceptions  we  have  of  world 
figures.  He  is  small,  uncouth,  with  nothing  ostensibly  flashy  about  him. 

He  wears  no  picturesque  garb  as  do  both  Eastern  potentates  and  ascetics, 
but  just  a  cloth  round  his  loins.  .His  food  seems  as  absurd  as  his  clothes. 
After  many  tortuous  experiments  in  various  forms  of  diet  he  has  now  settled 
down  to  a  bowl  of  fruit  and  green  vegetables  and  goat's  milk.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  an  inspiring  diet  for  a  leader  of  four  hundred  millions. 

A  world  that  sets  great  store  by  solid  food  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
sound  health  half  expected  him  to  gradually  evaporate  into  thin  air,  if  not 
exactly  be  blown  off  by  a  gust  of  wind.  But  with  almost  a  malicious 
^ ® -*■ S Gandhi  has  thrived,  thus  completely  upsetting  all  our  comfortable 
notions  of  strength  signified  in  six  feet  two  and  fourteen  stone.  Each 
time  Gandhi  has  undertaken  his  hazardous  fasts  his  frenzied  friends  have 
raved,  It  is  the  end!"  Yet  each  time  he  has  emerged  fresher  and  with  re¬ 
doubled  vigour. 


What  is  it  that  makes  Gandhi  a  world  figure?  He  does  not  travel  much 
in  foreign  lands.  He  plays  little  direct  part  in  world  affairs.  Yet  a 
widely  travelled  professor  has  said  that  Gandhi's  reputation  is  more 
universal  than  that  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  his  personality  more  beloved 
and  esteemed.  The  professor  is  right,  for  though  he  does  not  go  round  the 
world,  the  world  comes  to  him.  He  is  often  called,  by  people  outside, 
Dictator  of  India.  He  is  unique  among  dictators.  He  goes  unarmed,  unpro¬ 
tected,  for  his  love  is  his  best  protection.  Once  when  he  was  attacked  in 
South  Africa  he  refused  to  be  party  to  the  prosecution.  He  is  perhaps  a 
supreme  example  of  the  boundless  power  of  love,  how  it  can  win  the  homage 
and  devotion  of  millions,  an  obedience  willingly  given,  not  wrung  by 
intimidation . 


Gandhi  wants  nothing  for  himself.  He  is 
willing  to  make  the  supremest  sacrifice  for  his  cause.  He  is  as  scrupulous 
about  his  means  as  his  end.  This  is  his  enemy's  undoing,  and  that  is  his 
strength . 

Gandhi  once  said,  "Men  say  I  am  a  saint  losing  myself  in  politics.  The 
fact  is  I  am  a  politician  trying  my  hardest  to  become  a  saint."  He  has 
certainly  lifted  politics  from  the  plane  of  cheap  intrigue  into  a  way  of 
clean  living.  Nor  does  he  fear  to  confess  to  the  world  when  he  feels  he  has 
erred.  He  is  by  far  the  biggest  challenge  to  our  modern  concepts  of 
statesmanship  and  administration. 

With  stupendous  inspiration  and  rare  courage  he  has  experimented  with 
his  theory  of  non-violence  with  millions  of  men  and  women  of  his  country. 

He  has  revealed  to  those  masses,  and  through  them  to  the  world,  a  power 
not  of  rifles  and  machine-guns,  but  of  the  innate  strength  within  the  human 
being,  a  power  that  nothing  can  crush.  He  has  through  this  demonstration 
raised  the  self-respect  and  self-confidence  of  Indians.  His  service  to  the 
world  and  humanity  is  invaluable,  for  he  offers  to-day  an  alternative  to 
war,  a  new  technique  of  actively  and  militantly  resisting  evil  but  not 
through  force,  for  he  is  convinced  that  Satan  can't  be  cast  out  by  Satan, 
and  that  violence,  however  justifiably  used,  is  bound  to  lead  us  into  the 
same  morass. 

The  question  is  naturally  being  asked  at  this  juncture,  "What  is 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  attitude  to  the  present  situation?"  With  his  hatred  of 
aggression  he  sees  the  things  for  which  he  has  lived  and  suffered 
temporarily  "blacked  out".  We  know  he  has  had  two  long  talks  with  the 
Viceroy  and  was  in  close  consultation  with  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  when  it  issued  its  statement,  and  subsequently 
made  two  statements  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  think  of  no  more 

fitting  ending  to  this  description  of  an  outstanding  figure  of  modern  times 
than  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  book  of  appreciations  of  Gandhi  published 
last  week,  written  by  men  and  women  from  all  over  the  world.  These  words 
are  written  by  an  Englishman: 

"I  have  found  myself  much  wondering  of  late  whether  even  now,  at  an 
age  when  he  is  entitled  to  lay  down  his  armour  . . .  Mahatma  Gandhi  may  not 
have  one  closing  task,  crowning  his  whole  life's  work,  yet  to  perform  - 
to  take  leadership,  here  in  the  West,  of  those  unled  millions  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  who  long  for  a  righteous  and  lasting  settlement  and  peace 


won  without  strife  or  hatred,  and  show  us  what  we  must  do  and  what  we  must 
suffer  that  such  a  peace  may  be  achieved." 

The  very  fact  that  I  speak  of  him  to-day  in  commemoration . of  his  • 
seventieth  birthday  is  proof  enough  that  his  effort  has  not  been  in  vain, 
and  even  at  this  dark  and  grim  hour,  his  call  evokes  some  responding  chord 
within  the  heart  of  humanity  and  offers  a  new  path  of  liberation  to  the 
world. 
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MISS  AGATHA  HARRISON 


(Several  years  ago  in  1953,  the  late  Miss  Agatha 
Harrison  sent  me  this  account  for  use  in  my  book. 

-  S.D.R.S.  ) 
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88  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON. 

Until  September  1931  few  people  had  noticed  this  house.  Then  suddenly 
it  leaped  into  fame  over  night,  for  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  his  staff  during  the  second  Round  Table  Conference.  In  the 
well-known  hotels  of  Mayfair,  several  of  his  colleagues  had  taken  luxurious 
suites.  But  this  man  had  elected  to  live  in  the  East  End,  among  the  people 
he  understood  -  the  poor  -  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Kingsley  Hall, 

Bow,  to  stay  there.  This  made  it  exceedingly  awkward  for  his  colleagues, 
as  Bow  is  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Conference  centre,  and  the  talks 
that  were  necessary  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  required  his  presence 
at  a  more  central  place.  So  Mr.  Gandhi  was  prevailed  upon  to  have  a  pied  a 
terre  nearer  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  88  Knightsbridge  was  taken. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Gandhi  was  ever  really  happy  about  this  arrangement. 
He  would  acknowledge  its  convenience,  but  the  cost  of  it  all  was  an  ever¬ 
present  anxiety.  For  you  cannot  be  in  Knightsbridge  without  paying  its  price, 
and  this  price  represented  to  Mr.  Gandhi  food  for  starving  people  in  India. 
The  only  time  the  two  devoted  friends,  C.F. Andrews  and  Mr.  Gandhi,  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  these  days,  was  over  this  house.  Mr.  Andrews  felt, 
naturally,  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  conserve  the  strength  and 
time  of  his  friend  for  the  momentous  work  he  was  called  on  to  do;  Mr.  Gandhi 
continued  to  worry  about  the  money.  He  insisted  on  going  back  to  Bow  for  his 
scanty  hours  of  sleep,  but  at  other  times  when  the  Conference  was  not  in 
session,  Mr.  Gandhi  was  to  be  found  at  88. 

Before  long  the  house  was  full  to  overflowing.  C.F. Andrews  had  a  sky 
parlour,  and  gave  all  his  energy  and  time  to  helping  his  friend.  In  the  odd 
minutes  he  worked  on  his  book,  "What  I  owe  to  Christ".  Some  of  the  chapters 
were  dictated  over  and  over  again  to  me  in  the  midst  of  these  hectic  days, 
and  then  taken  upstairs  for  revision.  In  a  previous  article  (The  Christian 
Century,  September  28,  1932.)  the  part  he  played  in  getting  Mr.  Gandhi  to 
London  has  been  described,  and  now  he  set  to  work  to  make  this  visit  of 
value  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


Then  there  was  Mrs.  Cheesman.  She  had  helped  Mr.  Gandhi  in  South 
African  days,  and  now  came  again  to  the  help  of  her  friend,  putting  aside 
all  her  many  responsibilities  to  give  him  her  expert  assistance. 

Mrs.  Cheesman  is  the  sister  of  Henry  Polak,  who  had  been  in  prison  with 
Mr.  Gandhi  in  South  Africa  -  a  devoted  friend  of  India.  Mrs.  Polak' s  book 
on  Mr.  Gandhi  is  a  revelation  of  those  dramatic  South  African  days,  and 
should  be  widely  read.  Dr.  S.K.Datta  and  his  gracious  wife  also  made  this 
their  headquarters,  the  latter  acting  as  hostess  for  our  family.  Horace 
Alexander,  of  Woodbrooke  settlement,  Birmingham,  was  another  invaluable 
member  of  the  group.  Only  those  living  in  the  house  will  ever  know  of  his 
effective  background  work.  There  were  hosts  of  others  who  came  and  went. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  our  household.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  tell  of  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  that  drama.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  the  Mahatma. 

Personally,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  critical  estimate  of  this 
man.  For  when  you  meet  absolute  honesty  and  directness  of  purpose  in  a 
tangled  world,  you  are  in  the  presence  of  something  that  silences  criti¬ 
cism.  I  can  see  how  difficult  he  makes  the  path  of  governments,  for  real 
sincerity  and  directness  are  embarrassing,  and  I  sometimes  wished  he  could 
make  more  allowance  for  this.  He  is  the  most  disconcerting  person  to  work 
with,  but  very  human  and  lovable.  How  he  can  work  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
turmoil,  is  amazing.  He  is  rarely  alone.  The  only  time  I  saw  him  left  by 
himself  was  after  the  famous  session  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  when  the 
Prime  Minister  had  announced  the  policy  of  the  government  (later  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  a  White  Paper)  and  Mr.  Gandhi  had  given  his  serious  answer  fore¬ 
shadowing  what  lay  ahead.  He  came  back  to  88  immediately  after,  and  sat  by 
the  fire  spinning  in  silence.  Watching  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 

I  was  reminded  of  Atlas  carrying  an  intolerable  burden  on  frail  shoulders. 

The  Mahatma  does  not  believe  in  closed  doors.  The  most  important  talks 
were  carried  on  with  a  variety  of  men  and  women  listening.  Cables  and 
letters  could  be  seen  lying  about  -  he  trusts  people  entirely.  Just  before 
Mr.  Gandhi  left  for  India  he  asked  me  if  I  would  take  on  an  impossible 
task  -  that  of  working  on  "the  mutual  understanding"  between  our  two 
countries.  This  conversation  started  with  Mr.  Gandhi,  Horace  Alexander  and 
me,  but  soon  a  group  of  people  was  sitting  around  while  arrangements, 
financial  and  otherwise,  were  carried  on,  and  the  Mahatma  questioned  me 
closely  on  how  I  lived  and  at  what  cost! 

At  the  time  of  his  fast,  feeling  I  needed  the  advice  of  this  man  on 
the  work  I  was  called  on  to  do,  I  cabled  to  him.  In  a  few  hours  his  answer 
came  from  Yeravda  Jail:  "Understand  your  struggle.  God  will  guide  your 
step." 

Then  there  was  Mahadev  Desai,  Mr.  Gandhi's  secretary.  The  ivorld  should 
know  about  him  for  he  is  a  strategic  figure  in  the  Indian  situation,  and  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  Mahatma.  At  present  he  is  with  him  in  leravda  Jail. 

I  asked  Mahadev  how  he  came  into  the  national  movement,  and  he  told  me 
that  many  years  ago  he  had  heard  Mr.  Gokhale,  on  his  return  from  South 
Africa,  talk  about  the  Mahatma.  An  expression  he  used  concerning  the  power 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  arrested  him,  for  Mr.  Gokhale  said:  "This  man  can  make  heroes 
out  of  common  clay."  Mahadev  Desai  determined  to  learn  more  of  a  man  who 
had  such  power,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  chief  men  on 
whom  Mr.  Gandhi  relies. 


Before  Mahadev  Desai  left  for  India  he  asked  me  to  help  him  buy  a 
present  for  his  small  son,  and  showed  me  a  photo  of  both  of  them  taken  at 
the  ashram  at  Ahmedabad.  A  dear  little  man  about  five  years  of  age,  with 
the  embarrassingly  direct  gaze  that  children  so  often  have.  We  went  to  • 
Harrod's  store,  close  by  88,  for  it  is  famed  for  its  children's  toys. 

Though  many  of  the  things  Mahadev  saw  intrigued  him,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
lavish  display.  I  knew  that  a  wealthy  friend  had  put  a  sum  of  money  at  his 
disposal,  and  suggested  that  he  buy  one  of  the  toys  for  his  child.  I  shall 
not  forget  his  expression  as  he  said:  "How  can  I  buy  that  toy  for  my  son 
when  other  children  have  not  enough  to  eat?"  I  hastily  led  him  to  Woolworth' 
store,  where  we  bought  a  sixpenny  paint  box  and  painting  book  for  the  little 
son.  Did  he  get  this  paint  box,  I  wonder,  before  his  father  was  imprisoned? 

Mahadev  Desai  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  common  purse,  and  a  more 
meticulous  care  of  money  I  have  never  seen  in  any  organisation  for  which  I 
have  worked. 

Devadas  Gandhi,  the  Mahatma's  son,  should  come  next.  He  bears  little 
outward  resemblance  to  his  famous  father,  except  perhaps  in  his  radiant 
smile.  He  is  a  charmer,  and  made  a  deep  impression  here,  for  he  is  such  a 
friendly  person,  yet  a  keen  politician.  He  with  the  others  took  his  place 
alongside  Mr.  Gandhi,  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  doing  a 
variety  of  other  tasks.  Shortly  after  they  left,  I  happened  to  go  into  a 
dairy  near  by  88,  and  they  asked  affectionately  after  him,  very  distressed 
to  hear  that  he  was  in  prison. 

Another  of  the  lieutenants  Mr.  Gandhi  brought  with  him  was  the  gentle, 
clever  Pyarelal,  a  lover  of  books  and  music,  and  a  dreamer.  He  too  had  given 
up  his  career  in  order  to  follow  the  apostle  of  non-violence.  He  and  I 
worked  closely  together,  and  from  him  I  learned  much  about  the  stern 
discipline  that  being  a  follower  of  the  Mahatma  entails.  On  one  occasion  a 
letter  could  not  be  found  that  Mr.  Gandhi  wanted.  This  was  not  surprising, 
considering  the  mountainous  correspondence  that  engulfed  us  each  day, 
and  the  inadequate  staff  to  cope  with  it.  After  many  hours  of  search,  I 
suggested  we  give  it  up.  But  Pyarelal  replied:  "It  will  have  to  be  found; 
you  cannot  give  that  answer  to  Mahatma ji."  And  sure  enough,  after  two 
days'  search,  it  was  found!  In  between  our  work  Pyarelal  talked  to  me  about 
India,  and  of  his  family  and  friends  -  of  his  elderly  mother  who  had  joined 
the  Congress  movement,  of  his  sister  training  to  be  a  doctor.  Later  I  read 
of  the  arrest  of  his  mother,  and  had  a  letter  from  his  sister  in  which  she 
told  me  of  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

"Soon  our  thoughts  will  come  under  the  ordinances,"  she  wrote.  That 
sentence  haunts  me. 

(At  this  moment  Pyarelal  and  Devadas  are  released  from  jail  but  expect 
to  be  re-arrested  at  any  moment.) 

Then  Bernard  Aluwihare .  Unlike  the  others,  he  had  been  in  this  country 
before,  for  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and  had  many  .friends.  One  of  his  tasks 
at  88  was  to  attend  to  the  telephone,  and  he  dealt  with  that  insistent 
instrument  in  a  unique  way.  It  never  stopped  ringing,  and  momentous,  as  well 
as  stupid,  messages  came  through.  Little  wonder  that  he  sometimes  treated 
the  people  at  the  other  end  in  a  rather  cavalier  fashion.  An  important  call 
might  come  from  Whitehall,  and  the  next  minute  some  pressman  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Gandhi  was  going  to  meet  the  King^  clad  only  in 
his  loin  cloth.  "No,"  I  heard  him  explain  patiently,  "Mr.  Gandhi  is  going 


to  wear  striped  trousers  and  a  black  coat!”  Needless  to  say,  this 
conversation  ended  abruptly.  One  day  when  sending  an  important  cable  for 
Mr.  Gandhi  over  the  ’phone,  and  being  asked  to  "spell  it  please”,  I  heard 
him  use  this  telephone  alphabet:  G.  for  God,  A.  for  Ass,  N.  for  No  one, 

D.  for  Donkey,  H.  for  Hell,  I.  for  Idiot.  Then  he  put  down  the  receiver 
with  his  infectious  grin. 

Of  course  he  sometimes  treated  a  high  official  in  this  inconsequential 
fashion,  with  embarrassing  results.  But  he  certainly  added  to  the  zest  of 
life,  this  charming  debonair  lad.  He  also  was  arrested  soon  after  he  reached 
India . 

And  finally  Miraben  -  Miss  Slade.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  admiral, 
and  gave  up  her  life  of  leisure  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  Mahatma.  Many 
tales  had  preceded  her  coming,  few  sympathetic,  and  some  insensitive  and 
vulgar.  I  was  eager  to  meet  this  woman,  but  was  frankly  unprepared  for  the 
serene,  poised  person  I  found  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  busy  sweeping 
out  Mr.  Gandhi's  cell  at  Kingsley  Hall.  We  soon  became  friends,  and  in  the 
weeks  that  followed,  I  saw  much  of  her.  One  day  I  asked  if  she  had  any 
regrets  in  coming  back  to  her  old  setting,  and  shall  not  forget  her 
expression  as  she  told  me  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  decided  to  take 
this  step,  she  felt  as  though  she  had  "come  home”.  She  strenuously  avoided 
all  publicity,  though  reporters  were  hard  on  her  tracks.  She  spoke  at  only 
a  few  meetings,  but  always  left  her  mark.  If  her  family  wanted  to  see  her, 
they  had  to  come  to  88,  and  sit  in  a  small  pantry  and  talk,  while  she 
prepared  Mr.  Gandhi's  simple  food. 

One  incident  I  specially  remember.  We  both  went  to  a  large  reception 
given  to  the  Conference  delegates  at  the  Lyceum  Club,  the  scene  of  many 
brilliant  gatherings.  As  she  handed  her  plain  khaddar  blanket  to  the  cloak¬ 
room  attendant,  to  be  placed  alongside  the  velvet  and  fur  wraps  of  other 
women,  she  said:  "The  last  time  I  was  in  this  club,  I  was  a  member.” 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  woman,  except  to  use  her  own  words  -  that 
her  spirit  had  found  its  "home”.  Now  she  is  serving  her  second  term  of 
imprisonment  in  a  Bombay  jail. 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  two  detectives 
attached  by  the  government  to  guard  the  frail  body  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  This 
particular  pair  are  generally  detailed  to  shadow  royalty.  Though  accustomed 
to  watch  for  the  sinister  side  of  life,  their  work  now  took  a  different  turn. 
They  grew  to  love  "the  little  man”  as  they  affectionately  called  him;  he 
became  their  friend  for  whom  they  would  do  any  service.  They  also  lent  a 
willing  hand  to  the  rest  of  us  when  we  were  extra  busy. 

Before  Mr.  Gandhi  left  London,  when  asked  by  a  government  official  if 
there  was  anything  more  he  could  do  for  him,  Mr.  Gandhi  requested  that  his 
two  detectives  might  go  with  him  as  far  as  Brindisi.  When  asked  why,  the 
Mahatma  replied,  "Because  they  are  part  of  my  family.”  The  request  was 
granted,  and  they  accompanied  him  across  the  continent. 

In  the  pockets  of  these  men,  going  about  their  strange  work,  are  the 
watches  sent  them  from  India  with  the  inscription:  "With  love  from  M.K. Gandhi 
What  a  tale  these  detectives  could  unfold  if  reminiscences  of  the  doings  of 
a  criminal  investigation  officer  were  allowed  to  be  written! 


The  two  maids  must  have  mention.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  expect  a  reasonably  houred  day.  Yet  they  cheerfully  worked  till  all 
hours,  answering  the  bell  that  never  ceased  ringing,  and  getting  food  for 
the  family  at  odd  hours. 

Out  of  all  the  memories  that  crowd  these  days,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  Some  stand  out.  The  evening  prayers  when  the  room  would  be 
crowded  with  people  eager  to  learn  more  about  this  man's  way  of  life.  The 
early  mornings  when  Mr.  Gandhi  arrived,  and  you  felt  as  though  a  torchlike 
"something"  had  come  into  the  house.  He  would  spring  out  of  his  car  and  be 
up  in  his  room  sitting  by  the  fire  spinning,  in  a  flash.  In  every  corner 
of  the  room  were  famous  sculptors  and  artists  trying  to  get  a  model  or 
picture  of  this  elusive  man.  Strewn  around  were  letters  and  cables  needing 
immediate  attention;  members  of  the  Conference  seated  on  the  floor,  anxious 
to  get  his  opinion  before  the  Conference  session;  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  world  waiting  for  a  word  from  him;  C .F . Andrews  and  Horace  Alexander 
quietly  working  in  the  midst  of  it  all;  Mrs.  Cheesman  patiently  waiting 
to  take  some  important  letter.  And  in  the  centre  of  all  this  the  imperturb¬ 
able  Mahatma.  Then  finding  it  was  time  for  the  Conference,  he  would  dart  out 
to  his  car;  followed  by  panting  detectives,  and  some  of  his  staff  clutching 
the  famous  spinning  wheel  and  the  green  rush  basket  containing  his  food. 

Another  outstanding  memory  is  the  evening  when  Bishop  Fisher  of  America 
bridged  the  Atlantic  by  telephone  from  Chicago,  begging  the  Mahatma  to  come 
to  the  States.  Mr.  Gandhi  insisted  on  taking  this  call  himself,  though 
C.F. Andrews  and  I  stood  by  in  case  he  could  not  hear,  as  he  so  rarely  uses 
the  telephone.  The  press  waited  outside  eager  to  catch  what  was  said. 

But  Mr.  Gandhi  soon  ended  this  expensive  conversation  for  again  his  mind 
was  worried  about  the  cost,  and  what  the  money  meant  in  terms  of  starving 
people . 

There  were  amusing  incidents.  Miraben,  for  example,  finding  that  some¬ 
one  had  taken  the  special  celery  saved  for  Mr.  Gandhi's  lunch,  and  trying 
to  find  the  culprit.  They  laughingly  blamed  C.F. Andrews  for  this. 

Indescribable  days,  filled  to  the  brim  with  hard  work,  vital  interest 
and  laughter,  and  a  surge  of  people  that  came  and  went.  I  wish  we  had  kept 
a  visitors'  book  that  there  might  be  a  record  of  the  politicians,  religious 
leaders,  and  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  opinion  who  crowded  the 
passages  of  88.  Did  our  country  realise  the  significance  of  this  figure  in 
its  midst?  The  press  headlined  the  fact  that  he  met  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  that  he  dared  to  go  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  his  famous 
loin  cloth.  But  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  ominous  things  he  said  at  the 
Conference,  the  truth  of  which  we  are  now  experiencing.  "Thou  knewest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation,"  I  overheard  one  of  our  family  remark.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  true . 

The  third  Round  Table  Conference  is  now  in  session  here  in  London. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  its  fate  will  be  known.  But  while  these 
deliberations  are  going  on,  the  chief  person  in  this  Indian  drama  is 
"detained  at  His  Majesty's  pleasure"  in  Yeravda  jail,  without  trial. 

"Gandhi  reigning  over  India  from  within  British  prison  walls,"  as  someone 
has  remarked. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  hence  a  tablet  will  probably  be  placed  over  the 
door  of  88  Knightsbridge:  "Mr.  Gandhi  made  his  headquarters  here,  when  he 


attended  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  1931  To-day,  some  of  us  passing 
that  house  see  a  question  in  letters  of  flame:  "What  have  you  done  with 
Mr.  Gandhi?" 

*  During  the  war  this  block  of  houses  was  demolished. 

MRS.  MILLIE  GRAHAM  POLAK . 

(The  Polaks  are  well  known  to  all  admirers  of  Gandhi ji. 

These  memories  were  sent  by  my  revered  friend  Mr.  H.S.L. 

Polak,  a  few  months  before  his  passing  away . 

-  S.D.R.S.  ) 

**^***********  Hi*#*****# 

After  travelling  by  boat  and  train,  from  England,  for  a  month,  I 
arrived  at  Jeppe  station,  Johannesburg,  about  7  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  end  of  December,  1905.  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Polak  met  me  at  the 
station.  The  former  I  had  not  met  before,  though  I  had  received  kind, 
welcoming  letters  from  him. 

My  luggage  seemed  lost,  and  I  felt  lost,  too.  We  waited  and  searched 
for  a  while;  then  Mr.  Gandhi  made  some  arrangements  with  the  railway 
officials  about  my  trunks  and  we  left  for  the  Gandhi  house,  which  was  to  be 
my  immediate  home. 

On  arrival  there,  I  was  shown  to  a  room  upstairs,  the  house  being 
double-storeyed  and  double-fronted.  I  looked  about  and  wondered  what  was  to 
happen  next.  After  a  while,  Mr.  Polak  fetched  me  to  the  dining-room,  and  I 
was  supplied  with  tea  and  some  hard  home-made  bread  and  ghee.  Our  civil 
marriage  ceremony,  I  was  told,  was  timed  for  11  o'clock. 

"But  I  haven't  any  clothes  here",  I  said.  "That  does  not  matter", 
said  Mr.  Gandhi  with  a  smile,  "you  are  quite  all  right  as  you  are." 

However,  my  luggage  did  arrive  in  time,  so  I  unpacked  what  I  needed  and 
made  my  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Polak  changed 
also.  The  former  was  to  be  one  of  our  witnesses. 

In  due  course,  we  set  out  for  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Marriages,  in  a  shabby  carriage.  The  Gandhi  house  was  just  outside  the 
town,  the  road  to  it  was  not  properly  made,  so  we  bumped  along,  Mr.  Gandhi 
asking  questions  and  talking  all  the  time.  I  was  too  tired  and  bewildered 
to  take  in  much  that  he  said;  but  he  was  cheerful  and  kind.  Eventually,  we 
reached  the  Registrar's  office  and  were  shown  to  a  waiting-room,  and  here 
we  stayed  a  considerable  time.  Eventually,  Mr.  Gandhi  was  called  into  the 
Registrar's  room,  whilst  we  still  waited.  After  this  further  delay  we  were 
called  in  and  a  brief  ceremony  was  run  through,  which  was  interrupted  about 
half-way  by  the  Registrar  asking  Mr.  Gandhi  for  some  particulars  concerning 
the  Indian  community.  The  ceremony,  which  should  better  be  called  a  mere 
formal  contract,  ended.  Mr.  Gandhi  and  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Polak' s,  who  came 
also  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage,  signed  the  necessary  forms,  and  we  left 
for  home. 


Mr.  Gandhi  told  us  on  the  xv ay  back  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  the 
Registrar  not  being  sure  that  Mr.  Polak  was  a  white  man  -  due  to  his 
living  with  the  Gandhi  family,  his  association  with  Indians,  and  his  sun¬ 
burnt  appearance.  Were  he  not,  the  Registrar  could  not  have  married  us 
according  to  Transvaal  law.  Mr.  Gandhi's  word  was  taken  as  assurance  of 
Mr.  Polak' s  racial  origin,  and  so  we  were  married.  As  I  had  no  knowledge 
or  thought  of  what  this  implied,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  troubled  by  it. 

On  arriving  home,  I  met  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Gandhi.  She  could 
speak  only  a  few  words  of  English;  there  was,  therefore  not  much  conversa¬ 
tion  between  us.  The  three  Gandhi  boys  -  Manilal,  Ramdas  and  Devadas  - 
were  also  present,  but  not  at  all  talkative.  However,  Mr.  Gandhi  and  my  new 
husband  kept  conversation  going;  and  with  the  serving  of  a  simple,  strictly 
vegetarian  meal,  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed. 

After  the  meal,  we  all  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  house. 

My  husband  and  I  returned  to  the  lounge  -  scarcely  furnished  -  for  me  to 
write  letters  to  England.  This  finished,  having  no  property  or  anything 
else  as  possessions,  we  made  a  joint  will,  bequeathing  to  each  other 
anything  we  died  possessed  of;  then,  that  bringing  up  the  subject  of  death, 
we  each  signed  a  document  stating  that,  at  death,  we  wished  our  bodies  to 
be  cremated;  cremation  at  that  time  being  most  rarely  performed  among 
Europeans . 

When  we  again  saw  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  him, 
we  told  him  how  we  had  spent  the  afternoon;  he  seemed  to  think  it  very 
sensible  and  right.  There  appeared  to  be  no  idea  that  a  marriage  should  be 
a  joyous  day.  The  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  and  that  was  all 
that  mattered  at  that  time.  We  wished  to ’be  together  after  so  long  an 
absence  from  each  other  and  we  were  now  together  again;  and  Mr.  Gandhi 
was  happy  accordingly  and  expressed  himself  satisfied.  At  that  time  he 
certainly  approved  of  marriage. 

Later  on,  he  asked  what  I  wished  to  do  with  my  days.  I  had  no  clear 
idea,  except  that  I  wanted  to  continue  some  studies.  This  I  could  do,  he 
thought,  with  the  aid  of  books;  but  since  I  would  have  no  house-keeping  to 
do,  he  suggested  that  I  might  be  willing  to  take  the  three  boys  and  give 
them  lessons  for  three  hours  in  the  mornings,  whilst  he  and  "Henry"  (who 
was  professionally  articled  to  him  as  an  Attorney)  were  at  the  office.  I 
agreed,  and  roughly  sketched  out  a  plan  -  reading,  writing,  elementary 
grammar,  simple  arithmetic,  history,  and  music,  the  last-named  subject  to 
be  taken  some  time  during  the  afternoons.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  "Excellent",  and 
suggested  that  I  should  make  out  a  list  of  books  and  other  things  that  I 
needed,  and  so  left  all  further  arrangements  to  me. 

That  finished,  a  party  for  me  was  discussed,  so  that  I  could  be 
presented  to  the  few  European  friends  my  husband  had  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  community.  This  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Some 
fifty  invitations  were  sent  out,  and  I  was  given  liberty  to  refurnish  the 
lounge,  which  had  only  odd  bits  of  furniture  at  the  time.  I  was  to  make 
cakes,  etc.,  Mr.  Gandhi  entering  into  all  the  suggested  arrangements  quite 
happily. 

On  the  Thursday  of  that  week,  two  days  before  the  party,  our  one 
man-servant  wanted  to  contribute  something  to  the  festive  affair  and  asked 


Mr.  Gandhi  s  permission  to  whitewash  the  ceiling  in  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Gandhi  took  very  little  notice  of  what  Galal  had  said  and  so  agreed. 

But,  alas,  when  Mr.  Gandhi  and  my  husband  returned  from  the  office  on 
Friday,  the  room  looked  in  a  terrible  state,  white-wash  splashed  everywhere. 
Poor  Galal  was  severely  reprimanded  for  making  such  a  mess,  and  hurried 
steps  were  taken  to  rectify  the  damage.  It  was  not  until  late  that  evening 
that  a  decorator  was  procured,  who  promised  to  come  at  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  and  to  finish  by  noon.  So  Saturday  was  a  day  of  hard  work  and 
confusion . 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  before  I  had  got  the  dining  room  prepared 
or  my  dress  changed.  But  the  party  went  off  well,  though  I  think  that  some 
of  the  European  friends  must  have  thought  the  whole  thing  rather  mad,  when 
Mr.  Gandhi  explained  the  cause  of  the  delay  at  my  appearance. 

From  then  on,  a  system  of  daily  life  was  inaugurated  for  the  family, 
and  it  ran  smoothly  for  the  few  weeks  before  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
and  public  life  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  household  underwent  a  complete  and 
historic  change,  due  to  political  developments. 

*  *  *  *  +  # 

Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Polak  xvere  always  good  walkers  and  could  cycle 
fairly  well,  but  they  would  have  been  quite  useless  in  sport  or  a  gymnasium. 
A  time  arose,  in  my  early  days  in  South  Africa,  when  Mr.  Gandhi  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  walking  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day  was  not  sufficient  all¬ 
round  exercise  for  a  man.  So  he  and  my  husband  agreed  to  start  skipping 
and  to  do  so  in  the  mornings  after  grinding  the  corn  for  the  day.  The 
target  was  to  be  100  skips  without  stopping.  Both  started  off  well,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  few  skips  their  feet  seemed  to  get  entangled  in  the  rope. 
Whoever  succeeded  in  keeping  going  when  the  other  had  to  stop  found  it  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  tease  the  other.  The  young  family  sometimes 
looked  on  for  a  few  minutes,  but  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  emulate  the 
elders.  The  laughter  that  accompanied  the  skipping  probably  did  more  to 
exercise  the  stomach  muscles  than  the  skipping  itself.  I  do  not  remember 
either  of  them  reaching  the  target  without  some  disaster,  and  before 
sufficient  proficiency  had  been  acquired,  the  political  atmosphere  claimed 
all  their  time,  so  physical  skipping  was  abandoned  for  mental  skipping. 


Another  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  close  friends  -  later  the  purchaser  and 
developer  of  Tolstoy  Form,  so  important  during  the  first  satyagraha 
campaign  in  South  Africa  -  was  a  Jewish  architect  from  Latvia,  named  Hermann 
Kallenbach,  a  bachelor.  He  claimed  to  be  a  good  athlete  and  a  skilled  cycle- 
rider.  He  and  Mr.  Polak  were  temperamentally  very  different  in  their  attitude 
towards  life.  On  one  occasion,  in  Johannesburg,  they  were  all  three  cycling 
together,  and  Kallenbach,  who  was  heftily  built,  claimed  to  be  a  better 
cyclist  than  Polak.  Polak  at  once  challenged  him  to  a  race  up  a  somewhat 
difficult  incline.  Mr.  Gandhi  gave  a  good  laugh  and  told  them  to  accept  each 
other's  challenge.  They  did  so,  and  Polak  managed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
incline  a  little  ahead  of  Kallenbach,  much  to  the  latter's  surprise.  When 
Mr.  Gandhi  reached  the  top  and  heard  what  had  happened  and  saw  Kallenbach' s 
dismay  at  his  defeat,  he  roared  with  laughter  and  brought  the  antagonists 
into  a  better  relationship  with  each  other. 


Mr.  Gandhi  paid  a  flying  visit  to  England  in  1906,  and  when  he 
unpacked  his  things  after  his  return  he  brought  me  a  parcel. 

"For  a  present",  he  said. 

I  opened  it  wonderingly,  for  while  he  was  always  most  generous 
direct-present  giving  was  not  a  habit  of  his. 

"What  is  it«"  I  queried. 

"Open  it  and  see,"  he  replied. 

My  husband  was  in  the  room  with  us,  and  bent  over  me  as  I  opened  the 
parcel  and  found  a  very  elaborate  bottle  of  some  patent  hair  restorer! 

I  looked  at  the  bottle,  then  at  Mr.  Gandhi,  puzzled. 

"It  cost  me  two  pounds!"  he  said  ruefully. 

"Two  pounds!"  I  echoed  incredulously.  "What  did  you  buy  it  for?" 

"I  did  not  want  to  buy  it,"  he  replied,  somewhat  plaintively. 

"I  don’t  understand.  What  happened  to  make  you  buy  it?  Because  I 
know  you  did  not  buy  it  for  me  really." 

"I  was  foolish  and  did  not  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  my  folly. 

I  went  into  the  barber's  saloon  at  the  hotel  to  get  my  hair  cut.  I  was  in 
a  hurry  and  thinking  about  other  things.  The  barber  said  I  needed  some 
treatment  for  my  hair  and  suggested  some  preparation  for  it;  I  did  not 
really  attend  to  what  he  was  saying,  and  when  he  pressed  the  matter  asking 
to  be  permitted  to  send  a  bottle  of  something  for  my  use  to  my  room,  I 
agreed.  I  did  not  even  undo  the  parcel  at  first  when  I  saw  it.  Then, 
after  a  few  days,  when-  I  was  coming  away,  I  was  presented  with  a  bill  for 
two  pounds  for  the  wretched  stuff!  I  did  not  want  it.  But  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  use." 

****** 

During  these  years  our  experiments  in  dietetics  were  many  and 
various.  For  some  months  no  cooking  of  any  kind  was  done  with  the  addition 
of  salt.  It  was  cooked  in  a  (so-called)  conservative  way  without  any 
condiments.  This  I  found  very  unappetizing  but  I  continued  to  try  it. 
Another  period  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  sugar,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use 
of  a  product  of  "indentured"  labour  and  for  sweetening  purposes  I  used 
dates  Or  currants.  Then  we  had  a  period  of  nearly  all  "unfired"  food 
served  with  olive  oil.  For  a  time  a  dish  of  raw  chopped  onions,  as  a 
blood-purifier,  regularly  formed  part  of  the  dinner  meal.  Indeed,  I  was 
told  that,  so  fond  of  Spanish  onions  in  salad  were  Mr.  Gandhi  and  a  few 
other  friends  who  regularly  frequented  a  vegetarian  restaurant  in 
Johannesburg  before  my  advent  on  the  scene,  that  they  jestingly  formed 
themselves  into  "The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Onion-Eaters!"  Ultimately, 

Mr.  Gandhi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  onions  were  bad  for  the  passions, 
and  so  onions  were  cut  out.  Milk,  too,  Mr.  Gandhi  said,  affected  the 
"passion"  side  of  human  life  and  thereafter  milk  was  abjured  likewise. 


****** 


I  recall  with  a  smile  an  incident  which  happened  many  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Gandhi  had  come  to  London  on  a  political  mission.  He  had  taken 
accommodation  at  a  first-class  hotel  at  Westminster.  It  soon  became  a 
habit  for  people  wishing  to  see  him  to  drop  in  about  lunch-time,  when  he 
was  almost  sure  to  be  in.  I  went  on  one  of  these  occasions,  about  2 
o’clock,  and  saw  several  people  there.  The  room,  a  handsomely  furnished 
lounge,  looked  in  a  dreadful  mess  and  muddle.  Papers  seemed  everywhere, 
and  on  the  table  -  a  large  one  in  the  centre  of  the  room  -  newspapers 
had  been  spread  and  on  these  were  heaped  apples,  oranges,  pears,  grapes, 
bananas  and  ground-nuts.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  late  picnic- 
lunch,  without  any  of  the  usually  important  table  appointments  -  plates, 
knives,  etc.  I  was  warmly  greeted  and  invited  to  join  in.  I  hesitated; 
then  Mr.  Gandhi  said:  "I  know,  you  want  tea  and  buttered  toast."  He 
immediately  called  an  order  down  the  speaking-tube.  Soon  a  waiter, 
resplendent  in  the  hotel  uniform,  entered,  bearing  a  large  silver  tray 
laden  with  the  necessary  appointments  for  tea  for  about  six  people. 

Mr.  Gandhi  himself  was  not  taking  it.  The  waiter  stood  and  looked,  with 
tray  in  hand,  shocked  amazement  in  all  his  bearing.  Mr.  Gandhi  rose 
hastily,  pushed  fruit-debris,  nuts  and  shells  to  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  invited  the  waiter  to  put  the  tray  on  to  the  cleared  part.  This  was 
done  with  disapproval,  silently  but  strongly  marked  in  all  his  bearing; 
he  then  withdrew.  As  the  door  closed,  we  all  broke  into  laughter, 

Mr.  Gandhi  joining  in  most  heartily.  The  look  on  the  waiter's  face  was 
sufficient  to  tell  us  that  he  thought  that  a  lot  of  barbarians  had 
invaded  the  hotel.  Mr.  Gandhi  saw  the  humour  of  the  situation,  the 
incongruity  of  which  had  not  struck  him  until  the  waiter's  disapproval 
plainly  told  him  of  it.  But  Mr.  Gandhi  was  the  most  amused  of  any  of  us. 

I  sometimes  think  that  he  used  to  like  to  shock  an  apparently  irreproach¬ 
able  person!  However,  we  all  enjoyed  the  funny  side  of  the  situation, 
and  further  political  discussion  closed  for  that  hour. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

As  the  devotee  of  a  mystic's  God,  Art  as  created  and  demonstrated 
by  man  had  very  little  place  in  Mr.  Gandhi ji's  conception  of  life  and 
beauty.  His  approach  to  perfection  and  beauty  was  by  a  different  road, 
and  this  we  can  accept  for  him  without  trying  to  change  it  or  to  give  him 
an  attribute  for  which  he  had  no  use. 

During  the  years  that  my  husband  and  I  lived  in  close  contact  with 
him,  we  had  many  discussions  on  the  need  for  some  expression  of  art  in 
man's  life.  The  following  one  I  recorded  in  my  little  book,  Mr.  Gandhi: 
The  Man,  and  it  is  a  good  example  of  two  different  approaches  in  the 
search  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  It  was  a  few  days  after  my  return 
from  Natal  to  Johannesburg,  to  make  a  home  for  Mr.  Gandhi,  my  husband 
and  myself.  A  little  house  had  been  secured  for  this  purpose  before  I 
arrived.  This  was  very  ugly  and  built  of  the  cheapest  kinds  of  materials 
without  any  finish.  It  was  furnished  with  the  barest  necessities.  I, 
being  young,  hopeful,  and  energetic,  set  to  work  to  bring  some  kind  of 
redeeming  features  into  being,  and  asked  for  material  to  make  curtains, 
and  a  rug  or  two  for  a  bare  board-floor. 

"But  why?"  asked  Mr.  Gandhi  in  a  surprised  tone.  "Why?  Is  not  the 
country  you  can  see  from  your  window  more  beautiful  than  that  picture? 
Why,  then,  do  you  want  to  shut  it  out  by  curtains?" 


"The  muslin  or  lace  curtain  that  I  am  thinking  of  will  not  shut  out 
the  view,  but  will  hide  the  ugly,  cheap  wood  that  frames  the  window.  I 
cannot  look  out  of  the  window  all  day,  and  furthermore  it  gets  dark  about  6. 
Then  there  are  only  ugly  distempered  walls  to  meet  one's  eye.  It  is  all 
without  any  harmony,  and  I  want  to  hide  some  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
building,  since  I  cannot  change  it.  This  can  be  done  with  my  labour  and 
very  little  money. " 

"But",  again  urged  Mr.  Gandhi,  "why  do  you  want  to  cumber  yourself 
with  things  that  will  need  time  to  be  spent  on  them1?  You  say  you  love 
beauty.  You  have  it  all  around  you.  God  has  given  you  that.  Why,  then,  do 
you  want  things  made  by  man?" 

"I  do  not  so  easily  distinguish  between  God  and  man",  I  replied. 

"If  man  creates  things  of  beauty,  it  is  God  speaking  through  him.  Man  is 
God's  interpreter.  A  beautiful  picture  can  raise  the  mind  to  a  higher 
perception  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  all  beauty."  Mr.  Gandhi  was  quite 
unmoved;  he  could  not  appreciate  such  a  need  or  point  of  view. 

We  had  many  such  discussions.  Poetry,  music  -  apart  from  hymns 
which  pleased  him  because  of  the  sentiments  the  words  expressed  - 
beautiful  works  of  art  found  no  living  place  in  his  life;  and  in  after 
years  I  realised  that  for  him  such  things  were  not  only  not  necessary, 
and,  therefore,  not  really  understood  as  having  any  spiritual  value,  but 
would  act  as  a  veil  to  cover  what  to  him  was  Truth. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

I  often  see  in  imagination  Mahatma-ji,  as  I  frequently  saw  him  in 
South  Africa,  walking  up  and  down  a  room  with  a  young  child  in  his  arms, 
soothing  it  in  the  almost  unconscious  way  a  woman  does,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  discussing  with  the  utmost  clearness  pressing  political  questions, 
communal  strife,  or  abstract  problems  in  philosophy;  and  children 
instinctively  knew  this  side  of  his  character;  they  would  nestle  up  to  him, 
sure  of  the  comfort  they  desired.  In  some  ways  I  have  thought  it  ivas  easier 
for  him  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  young  children  than  those  of  adolescence, 
with  its  warring  emotions,  its  struggle  for  liberty  and  self-expression, 
and  its  developing  mind.  During  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  developing 
individual,  he  did  not  so  easily  realize  the  strength  of  the  storms  that 
can  sweep  reason  aside,  and  when,  as  it  unfortunately  sometimes  happened, 
he  was  deceived  by  the  youth  around  him,  it  was  because  in  his  own  great 
simplicity,  he  did  not  appreciate  the  amazing  complexity  of  the  character 
of  youth.  He  saw  so  clearly  the  straight  path  that  should  be  trod,  that  he 
seemed  to  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  the  dual  nature  that 
becomes  apparent  during  those  years  when  one  passes  from  childhood  into 
adulthood.  When,  however,  the  individual  had  taken  upon  himself  his  adult 
character,  then  again  for  Mahatmaji,  contact  and  understanding  were  once 
more  easy  and  could  be  complete. 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

Love,  the  great  Cosmic  Force  operating  everywhere  and  manifested  in 
humanity  by  great  loving  persons,  such  a  one  was  Charles  Freer  Andrews, 
one  of  the  best-beloved  and  closest  associates  of  Bapu.  He  had  no 
consciousness  of  race,  class,  or  sex  -  all  were  alike  to  him,  children  of 
the  one  Creator,  to  be  loved  and  served  and  often  taught.  Such  a  character, 


so  near  to  Bapu ! s  own,  gave  an  immediate  relationship  to  them  both. 
Fundamentally,  though  of  different  race  and  training,  they  were  alike. 

At  a  time  of  great  crisis  in  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa, 
Charlie  was  sent  by  Mr.  G.K.Gokhale  (the  President-Founder  of  the  Servants 
of  India  Society  and  Bapu's  political  guru)  with  Mr.  Willie  Pearson,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  India  to  help  her  people  in  South  Africa  through 
their  troubles.  At  the  time,  Bapu  and  his  close  British  colleague,  Mr. 

Polak,  with  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  people,  were  in  prison. 

Because  Mr.  Polak  was,  therefore,  prevented  from  going  to  India, 

I  was  begged  by  the  community  to  go  in  his  place,  to  put  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  there  the  condition  of  her  people  in  South  Africa.  I  had 
only  24  hours  to  decide  and  prepare,  and  it  was  after  considerable  doubt 
as  to  my  fitness  for  the  work  that  I  agreed  to  go.  I  hastily  made  what 
arrangements  I  could,  and  leaving  two  small  children  in  the  care  of  a  young 
relative,  I  started  off.  Outside  of  the  Indian  people  in  South  Africa,  I 
was  ignorant  of  India  itself,  and  thus  I  sailed  away  in  a  small  boat  from 
Port  Natal,  a  boat  chiefly  carrying  rice  and,  incidentally,  rats.  I  was 
the  only  woman  on  the  boat  and  there  were  no  other  Europeans  at  all. 

On  arrival  at  Delagoa  Bay,  in  Portuguese  territory,  I  was  handed  a  cable, 
telling  me  that  Charles  Andrews  and  Willie  Pearson  were  leaving  India 
immediately  to  investigate  conditions  on  behalf  of  India,  so  that  I  could 
return  to  my  home  by  the  next  boat  and  not  proceed  on  my  journey. 

Soon  after  this,  the  two  messengers  from  India  arrived,  and  were  most 
gladly  welcomed.  One  of  the  best-known  and  most  public  spirited  Indians  in 
Natal  was  a  big  Parsee  storekeeper,  whom  we  all  called  Parsee  Rustomjee. 

On  the  arrival  of  Charlie  Andrews  and  Willie  Pearson,  they  were  met  and 
taken  to  Parsee  Rustomji's  store,  where  they  were  received  by  a  large 
number  of  Indian  people,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Europeans.  Both  the 
visitors  were  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  and  belonged  to 
a  Christian  community  functioning  in  Bombay.  They  spent  themselves  utterly 
in  their  work  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  serve  their  Master. 

In  Durban  they  went  amongst  the  people,  listening  to  their  stories, 
advising  and  encouraging  them.  They  interviewed  the  employers  of  indentured 
labourers  and  officials,  and  conducted  public  meetings. 

Gandhi ji  and  Mr.  Polak  were  soon  released  from  prison,  and,  in 
consultation  with  Charlie  Andrews  and  others,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
with  the  Union  Government,  thus  freeing  Charlie  and  Willie  Pearson  to 
return  to  India,  taking  with  them  a  full  report  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  the  South  African  Indian  community,  and  especially  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  indentured  labour  system,  which  was  condemned 
utterly,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  by  the  group  working  with  Gandhiji. 

In  the  years  that  followed  that  first  visit  to  Natal  and  the 
investigations  that  Charlie  made  there,  he  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his 
life  to  destroying  the  indenture  system  anywhere  in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
travelling  to  many  lands,  teaching  the  labourers  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
free  labour  and  the  position  of  their  Motherland  as  a  great  nation  wherever 
they  were. 

So  the  years  passed  and  the  relationship  between  Bapu  and  Charlie 
developed  in  depth  and  understanding.  Seldom  any  step  was  taken  by  Charlie 


without  consulting  Gandhi ji  and  Mr.  Polak.  But  steps  were  then  taken  which 
had  far-reaching  repercussions  and  helped  to  build  the  psychology  of  free 
India.  Willie  Pearson  died  within  a  short  time  of  leaving  South  Africa, 
while  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  a 
railway  accident,  so  Charlie  carried  on  his  mission  travels  alone. 

Some  few  years  afterxvards,  when  once  again  I  was  resident  in  England, 
Charlie  came  to  stay  with  us  for  a  short  time  to  confer  with  Mr.  Polak  about 
Indian  affairs  and  to  convey  the  latest  thoughts  from  Bapu.  He  had  taught 
himself  to  live  on  the  tiniest  expenditure  of  money  without  feeling  any 
sense  of  strain  or  deprivation.  He  could  move  his  mind  easily  over  financial 
affairs  of  groups  and  gain  access  to  the  principles  affecting  them  and 
their  spiritual  needs.  Fortunately,  almost  always  people  came  forward  to 
help  him  on  whatever  plane  he  was  himself  working.  Personal  possessions  he 
had  long  ago  discarded.  It  was  accordingly  sometimes  a  little  embarrassing 
for  his  friends  to  discover  that  he  lacked  some  necessary  article  of  attire. 
One  such  occasion  arose  indicative  of  this  part  of  his  character  while  he 
was  in  India.  He  had  an  appointment  to  confer  with  an  important  Government 
official.  When  he  was  ready  to  go,  his  host,  a  wealthy  Indian,  noticed  that 
his  shirt-cuffs  were  kept  together  with  safety-pins.  His  host  called  him 
back  and  fetched  a  pair  of  gold  links,  fastened  them  on,  and  said  that  was 
a  little  gift  more  suitable  to  wear  than  safety-pins  for  an  important 
interview.  The  interview  ended  and,  a  few  other  affairs  being  dealt  with, 
Charlie  returned  to  his  temporary  home  -  but  minus  the  gold  links!  His 
host  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  them.  It  transpired  that  he  had  called 
on  someone  in  financial  need  and  so  gave  him  the  links  to  sell.  When  such 
incidents  occurred,  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  him.  It  was  Charlie! 

While  with  us  in  London,  an  incident  concerning  a  shirt  again  occurred. 
To  save  any  expense  to  us,  the  first  nigh't  he  arrived  he  washed  his  shirt, 
lighted  a  gas  fire,  and  put  the  wet  garment  across  a  polished  chair  to  dry. 
When,  in  the  morning,  I  discovered  the  chair  spoilt,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  false  economy,  for  the  gas  and  the  chair  cost  much  more  than  the 
laundering  of  a  shirt.  He  seemed  so  crestfallen  that  one  had  to  smile  and 
comfort  him.  Thereafter,  he  gave  his  laundry  to  me  to  attend  to.  Yet  he 
was  not  altogether  impractical.  He  had  too  well-trained  a  mind  to  be  merely 
a  dreamer.  It  was  that  principles  and  people  were  more  to  him  than  small 
incidents  that  affected  himself. 

I  have  rather  stressed  the  fact  that  Charlie  could  live  in  the  simplest 
way,  with  the  simplest  clothes,  possessions  and  food,  but  not  all  Bapu's 
remonstrance  or  teasing  made  him  give  up  tea-drinking.  When  he  stayed  with 
us,  the  last  thing  at  night  we  made  a  thermos  flask  of  tea  for  him  to  take 
to  his  room,  so  that  he  could  rise  early  in  the  morning,  have  some  tea, 
and  commence  work  without  disturbing  anyone  in  the  house.  Like  Bapu,  he  had 
a  sense  of  fun  and  a  great  love  for  children  and  young  people.  I  have  heard 
him  recite  with  great  relish  some  childish  type  of  poem,  and  his  sense  of 
appreciation  travelled  easily  to  those  who  listened  to  him.  All  this  seemed 
a  part  of  Charlie's  greatness  of  soul;  he  could  identify  himself  with 
peoples  of  all  lands,  races,  religions  and  ages. 

In  India,  if  not  staying  with  Bapu  or  Indian  friends,  he  was  at  the 
Tagore  Settlement  at  Santikiketan .  Although  he  never  dropped  his  membership 
of  the  Christian  church,  nor  ceased  to  follow  its  ceremonies  and  formal 
teachings,  he  did  cease  to  be  attached  to  any  one  church;  in  particular, 
he  never  failed  to  attend  early  morning  service  of  Holy  Communion  fasting, 
if  there  was  a  Church  near  enough  for  him  to  go  to. 


His  death  in  India,  after  an  operation,  left  a  gap  in  the  lives  of 
many,  and  a  feeling  that  a  loving  presence  had  been  removed  from  life. 

THE  LATE  MR.  L.  W.  RITCH 

(The  late  Mr.  L.W.Ritch  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following 
article  of  his  in  Dutch  which  I  was  able  to  get  it  translated.) 

***«*«  ****************************************** +  **#.!<********■*  *  +  +  ■!<  ******** 


From  his  enemies  he  made  willing  slaves  and  Tolstoi,  the  great 
Russian  philosopher,  gave  him  inspiration  and  taught  him  the  philosophy 
of  passive  resistance. 

If  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  wish  had  been  fulfilled  he  would  have  died  at 
the  age  of  at  least  125  years  and  in  a  peaceful  and  natural  way.  Even  a 
few  months  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  hardly  could  imagine 
that  half  of  his  life  had  passed.  So  little  had  been  done,  and  so  much 
still  remained. 

This  remark  of  Gandhi  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  happened  40 
years  ago,  when  we  both  were  working  as  solicitors  in  Johannesburg.  One 
day  Gandhi  was  sorting  out  his  mail  when  suddenly  he  started  reading  a 
letter  with  great  interest.  This  letter  was  from  his  friend  Tolstoi,  the 
great  Russian  philosopher.  Tolstoi's  letter  always  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Gandhi  and  after  each  one  he  would  spend  hours  meditating. 

After  having  read  the  letter  Gandhi  got  up  and  left  the  room;  when 
he  returned  he  said  to  me:  "Life  is  so  interesting  and  there  is  so  much 
to  do.  I  need  at  least  125  years  to  be  able  to  do  the  things  I  want  to  do, 
but  I  will  do  them  . M. 

About  two  months  later  he  propagated  the  principles  of  the  world 
famous  passive  resistance  theory  in  the  old  Empire  Theatre  at  Johannesburg. 
I  was  present  on  that  occasion  and  afterwards  we  had  a  cup  of  tea  together. 
Gandhi  then  said:  “’Now  my  work  has  started”. 

About  25  years  later  I  asked  Gandhi  in  one  of  my  letters  whether  at 
that  time  he  had  realised  what  a  potent  weapon  he  had  created.  His  reply 

was:  ”1  never  doubted  the  success  of  my  actions  nor  my  principles  . 

who  reigns  by  the  sword  perishes  by  the  sword.” 

The  first  time  I  met  Gandhi  was  in  1902.  We  worked  together  until 
1914  -  a  period  of  12  years  in  which  we  not  only  were  business  partners, 
but  also  good  friends.  I  knew  his  private  life  as  well  as  my  own.  Our 
families  got  on  well  and  our  children  played  together.  Gandhi's  life  in 
Goldtown  had  been  hectic  since  his  arrival  there.  After  lots  of  troubles 
with  the  authorities,  I  at  last  succeeded  to  obtain  a  house  for  him  in 
Doornf ontein.  However,  there  were  all  the  time  objections  against  the 
Gandhi-family  in  this  elegant  neighbourhood.  As  a  result  the  Gandhi-family 
was  within  two  months  without  a  roof  and  the  world  looked  rather  gloomy 
for  them.  Luckily  one  of  my  good  friends,  the  well-known  Johannesburg 
hotel  owner  Mr.  Heath,  was  willing  to  give  the  family  a  temporary  home 
and  not  long  afterwards  I  found  them  a  house  in  Kensington,  a  house  Gandhi 
liked  very  much,  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood  and  with  a  large  garden.  I  often 
visited  him  in  this  house  and  always  I  would  find  him  either  in  the 
spacious  garden  or  in  his  study. 


But  even  this  would  not  last  long.  The  town  council  soon  found  out 
that  Gandhi  lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  where  the  Europeans  lived  and 
again  Gandhi  had  to  move.  Even  the  fact  that  his  father  had  once  been 
Prime  Minister  of  India  could  not  alter  the  decision.  About  that  time 
Gandhi  had  made  quite  a  lot  of  money  and  he  bought  a  place  about  20  miles 
outside  Johannesburg,  at  the  Polchefstroom  Lane.  He  called  it  Tolstoi 
Farm  after  his  great  friend  and  put  it  at  the  disposition  of  any  Indian 
who  came  to  Johannesburg  and  who  might  have  difficulties  in  getting 
started.  A  remarkable  fact  was  that  Gandhi  covered  the  20  mile  distance 
to  town  twice  a  week  by  foot;  he  liked  to  be  in  the  open  near  his  Creator. 

Housing  problems  were  not  the  only  problems  Gandhi  had  to  solve. 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  a  person  who  could  not  hate  people,  but  there  were 
people  who  hated  him.  Each  time  I  asked  these  people  why  they  hated 
Gandhi,  they  had  no  reply  to  my  question.  I  know  of  two  occasions  where 
Gandhi,  however,  proved  this  side  of  his  character. 

When  returning  from  his  office  one  evening,  Gandhi  was  attacked  by  a 
soldier  and  seriously  wounded.  Gandhi  however,  did  not  want  to  prosecute 
the  man,  and  when  I  asked  him  why  not,  he  replied:  "Anger  recoils  from 

leniency  . "  Two  months  later  the  same  brute  came  to  Gandhi’s  office, 

threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  begged  forgiveness.  Gandhi  looked  at  the 
man  and  smiled. 

Another  example  was  that  not  long  before  our  mutual  partnership  was 
going  to  end  in  the  High  Court  building,  our  book-keeper  disappeared  with 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  I  wanted  to  pursue  the  man  but  Gandhi  refused. 

"He  will  come  back",  Gandhi  said,  "and  we  shall  take  him  again  in  our 
service."  Not  long  afterwards  the  man  came  back  and  confessed  his  crime. 

He  had  realised  that  money  is  not  everything  in  life  and  the  guilty 
conscience  which  the  stolen  money  gave  him  was  worse  than  being  poor. 

Gandhi  accepted  his  story  without  asking  any  questions. 

Until  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  one  of  Gandhi's 
greatest  assets  -  how  did  he  manage  to  turn  his  enemies  into  his  slaves? 

I  never  found  the  answer  to  this  question.  Slowly  but  surely,  however, 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Gandhi’s  character  through  which  he 
obtained  the  great  successes  in  his  life. 

Gandhi  could  not  hate  people  nor  could  he  get  angry  with  them,  and 
this  he  proved  several  times  when  put  in  jail;  on  these  occasions  I  acted 
as  his  adviser  and  visited  him  daily  in  his  cell.  And  even  then  I  never 
noticed  any  grudge  with  Gandhi.  Once  I  asked  him,  "Why  don't  you  ever  get 
angry?"  upon  which  he  replied,  "greater  people  than  I  have  suffered  much 
more  for  their  ideals  . ". 

Although  I  never  had  the  occasion  to  read  any  of  the  letters  exchanged 
between  Gandhi  and  Tolstoi,  I  know  that  Tolstoi's  influence  on  Gandhi’s 
philosophy  of  passive  resistance  has  been  enormous.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  mentioned  to  me  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Tolstoi's  influence, 
he  would  have  put  this  philosophy  only  years  later  into  practice. 

I  always  admired  Gandhi  as  family  head;  he  managed  to  have  towards  his 
family  the  same  attitude  as  he  had  towards  the  great  masses.  He  did  not 
believe  in  beating  children.  Instead  of  giving  them  a  thrashing  if  they  had 
been  naughty,  he  punished  himself  by  fasting,  which  the  children  could  not 


bear  because  they  saw  their  father  suffer.  This  was  the  secret  of  Gandhi's 
life:  he  punished  himself  for  the  wrong  other  people  had  done  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  these  people  deeply  regretted  what  they  had  done,  much  more 
than  if  they  had  been  punished.  Gandhi  was  not  a  great  orator,  but  he  had  a 
way  of  presenting,  things  to  people  in  such  a  way  that  even  a  great  criminal 
might  get  some  hope  for  his  lost  cause. 

But  Gandhi  was  neither  a  sentimental  person;  he  always  got  down  to  the 
truth  of  things  and  every  case  was  judged  to  its  own  merits.  He  detested 
lies  and  especially  because  of  his  knowledge  of  human  beings  it  was  very 
difficult  to  lie  to  him.  I  do  remember  cases  where  Gandhi  interrogated  a 
person  for  more  than  4  hours  because  he  doubted  whether  the  man  was  telling 
the  truth. 

Within  8  years  Gandhi  got  himself  a  flourishing  practice  in  Johannes¬ 
burg;  every  Indian  in  South  Africa  knew  about  him  and  anyone  who  needed  the 
best  of  advice  knew  where  to  go  and  get  it.  Gandhi  never  refused  a  case  - 
even  the  most  hopeless  one.  And  he  received  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich; 
he  never  bothered  about  the  fact  whether  his  clients  were  able  to  pay  or 
not.  But  I  cannot  remember  one  case  where  people  did  not  fulfill  their 
duties  towards  him. 

A  few  months  before  his  departure  from  South  Africa  Gandhi  possessed 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  Only  his  practice  was  worth  £5,000.  However,  when 
Gandhi  left  the  country  he  could  hardly  pay  for  his  passage.  What  he  earned 
from  society  he  returned  to  society.  He  put  a  lot  of  money  in  Tolstoi  Farm 
near  Johannesburg  and  what  he  had  left  after  this  he  put  into  Phoenix  near 
Durban,  which  still  today  is  the  most  important  centre  of  Indian  commerce. 
Back  in  India  his  earnings  were  about  1  pound  a  week.  He  did  not  want  to 
possess  material  things  and  he  did  not  want  to  know  luxury.  Until  the  day 
of  his  death  the  only  possession  he  had  was  an  old  cheap  silver  watch 
which  was  tied  around  his  waist. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Gandhi  was  in  1914  in  East  Africa.  After  that 
we  had  a  regular  correspondence  until  his  death.  I  did  not  write  very  much 
during  those  years,  not  because  our  friendship  had  cooled  off  but  because 
I  knew  that  he  was  much  too  busy  a  man  to  answer  many  letters  and  he  still 
would  insist  upon  doing  it.  This  was  really  Gandhi:  nothing  and  nobody 
was  ever  too  unimportant  not  to  reply  to.  When  I  asked  him  one  day  about 
r  this  attitude,  he  replied:  Ma  small  problem  is  as  difficult  for  small  minds 
c.s  a  big  one  for  a  clever  person;  who  am  I  to  judge?" 


(Just  before  the  passing  away  of  Gandhiji,  the  late  Mr.  L.W.Ritch 
contributed  another  article  on  Gandhiji  -  "His  Days  in  South  Africa"  - 
to  Sri  Chandrashanker  Shukla's  Incidents  of  Gandhiji* s  Life,  Vora  &  Co., 
Bombay.  pp.  287-291*) 

***************************************  ************************************* 

DR.  TOMIKO  W.  KORA 

(Sent  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  letter  -  S.D.R.S.) 
**************************************************************************** 

I  was  worrying  about  the  approaching  warfare  or  intention  of 
Japanese  militarists  to  attack  China,  so  I  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
All  India  Women's  Conference  to  India.  My  main  aim  was  to  appeal  to  Gandhiji 
to  come  to  China  and  Japan  in  order  to  reconcile  the  growing  hatred  between 


the  .two  countries.  In  December  1936  I  went  to  Wardha  with  Miss  Muriel 
Lester  of  England,  Miss  Owen,  Miss  Wong  of  China,  to  find  Gandhiji  in  bed 
with  heart  attacks.  He  was  lying  on  the  roof  room  of  the  ashram,  attending 
only  evening  prayer  meetings  of  Wardha  residents,  women,  widows  of 
Independence  patriots  and  children.  We  were  put  up  in  an  emptied  house  near 
the  ashram.  Gandhiji  would  send  word  enquiring  whether  our  chapaty  and 
vegetable  food  suited  us,  about  our  hard  wooden  beds,  or  washing  facilities 
conveyance  and  other  details.  Every  evening  we  walked  across  the  desert  of 
the  Deccan  Plateau  to  his  ashram  for  evening  prayer  meetings.  One  afternoon 
we  were  interviewed  in  his  bed  room.  I  took  with  me  several  suggestive 
souvenirs  and  my  message.  Under  the  cold  moonlight,  we  slipped  off  our 
f oot-wearings  and  ascended  to  the  balcony  in  the  dark.  After  quiet  music, 
he  would  speak  from  his  bedside  in  Urdu,  mostly  to  weeping  and  sobbing 
widows,  "Fear  not,  as  God  sees  to  it."  All  satisfied,  being  comforted  and 
encouraged,  we  came  downstairs.  Under  the  moonlight,  while  jackals  were 
howling  around  in  the  desert,  we  talked  with  Secretary  Mahadev  Desai, 
extensively  about  the  situations  in  China  and  Japan;  about  shipping  arrange 
ments  for  Gandhiji  to  visit  the  Far  East  and  to  stop  the  impending  war 
between  the  two  big  Asian  countries;  about  the  internal  Indian  situation, 
how  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Government  or  the  Indian  National 
masses  to  allow  Gandhiji  to  go  out  of  India. 

Srimathi  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Madam  Kasturbai  Gandhi  and  a  few  other 
important  disciples  of  Gandhiji  were  near  us,  all  serving  him  and  attending 
to  his  illness.  We  were  persuaded  to  visit  the  nearby  farming  areas,  the 
town  life  and  weaving  centre  where  Srimathi  Mira  Behn  was  doing  her 
spinning  service,  all  bare-footed.  We  spent  about  ten  days  here  and 
proceeded. 

As  for  the  conversation  with  Gandhiji  about  Japan  and  the  China 
situation  and  his  comments  on  our  souvenirs  I  write  here  below. 

When  I  was  sent  by  a  number  of  my  friends  to  appeal  to  Gandhiji 
for  preventing  war  in  Asia,  my  friends  gathered  together  to  choose  some 
useful  souvenirs  for  me  to  present  to  him.  Mr.  Yamashita,  then  an 
influential  social  reformer,  selected  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  for  Gandhiji. 
This  pair  was  for  Gandhiji  to  show  to  Indian  farmers  to  make  and  wear. 

The  wearing  of  these  shoes  would  prevent  disease  or  insects  biting  their 
feet,  and  one  could  avoid  infectious  germs.  I  presented  the  pair  to 
Gandhiji  at  his  sick  bed.  He  said  very  sweetly,  "Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  care  for  our  farmers'  sanitation.  But  we  don't  have  scarcely  any 
wood  to  use  for  such  foot  wears.  You  must  send  to  India  from  Japan  some 
experts  who  will  teach  our  people  how  to  make  good  plantations  of  this 
kind  of  trees  and  how  to  make  this  type  of  footwear."  Then  another 
colleague  of  mine  gave  a  pair  of  wooden  "chop-sticks"  for  people  to  use 
instead  of  eating  with  fingers.  He  likewise  said  to  me,  "Our  habit  is  to 
break  yew-tree  branches  for  cleaning  our  teeth."  A  third  gift  was 
preserved,  soya-bean  paste,  good  for  years  for  V-proteins.  Gandhiji  agreed 
heartily  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  soya-beans  in  India. 

The  three  monkey  carving  was  made  in  Kumamoto  City,  Kyushu,  Japan, 
as  one  of  the  mass  porcelain  products,  and  was  sent  to  India  and  offered 
to  Gandhiji  by  Rev.  Buddhist  monk  of  Nichiren  Sect,  Ananda  Gyoryo  Maruyama. 
He  stayed  in  Sevagram  Ashram  for  a  year  or  so.  It  was  this  monk  Maruyama 
whom  Gandhiji  found  very  patient.  Even  for  years  he  could  not  understand 


or  speak  Hindi,  but  gave  non-violent  service  in  whatever  manner  he  could. 
Gandhiji  gave  him  the  name  of  Ananda.  It  came  as  a  natural  acceptance 
of  the  Japanese  prayer  Nam-myo  Horen-ge-kyo  of  the  Nichiren  sect  which  was 
used  in  the  prayer  meetings  of  Gandhiji' s  ashram.  Gandhiji,  I  heard 
allowed  him  to  stay  at  the  ashram  for  such  a  long  time  after  the  following 
incident.  Once  a  burglar  got  into  this  monk's  room  and  beat  him  down. 

The  monk  only  smiled  and  did  not  return  any  violence.  Gandhiji  on  hearing 
of  this  found  him  a  true  monk  and  thus  accepted  the  prayer  he  used  to  say, 
beating  a  white  round  fan  shaped  drum. 
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DR.  H.  M.  DESAI 
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When  Gandhiji  established  his  ashra.m  at  Ahmedabad  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sabarmati,  I  was  appointed  his  and  the  ashramites'  medical  adviser.  Of 
course,  as  doctor,  I  took  only  second  place,  because  to  experiment  was  one 
of  the  Mahatma's  creeds  and  there  was  hardly  any  patient  on  whom  he  did  not 
try  his  hand  before  turning  him  or  her  over  to  me.  Gandhiji  had  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  South  and  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  try  eating  raw 
gram  (soaked  in  water  overnight) .  After  a  few  days  of  this  experiment  I 
received  a  message  from  Mahadev  Desai  to  visit  the  Ashram.  Accordingly  I 
went  there.  Mahadevbhai  met  me  outside  Gandhiji 's  hut  and  told  me  that  Bapu 
had  taken  to  eating  uncooked  gram  and  was  passing  blood  with  his  stools.  He 
warned  me  not  to  tell  Bapu  that  I  had  been  asked  to  come,  for  fear  he  might 
chide  Mahadevbhai  for  giving  me  unnecessary  trouble.  I  was  aware  of 
Gandhiji 's  temper.  He  never  liked  anyone  to  be  bothered  on  his  account.  Now 
Mira  Behn  took  me  to  the  commode  and,  after  examining  the  stools,  I  went  to 
see  Gandhiji.  He  looked  surprised  and  asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 
"I  thought  I  would  just  drop  in  for  your  darshan  as  it  is  some  time  since  I 
came  here  last,f!  I  replied.  "Do  you  know,  Doctor,  Bapu  is  experimenting 
with  eating  uncooked  gram?"  asked  Mahadevbhai.  "What's  the  harm?  Do  many 
people  eat  it,"  said  Gandhiji.  "Only  goats  can  digest  raw  gram,"  I  said. 

"We  are  all  goats  in  this  country.  Where  do  you  see  tigers  and  lions?" 
retorted  Gandhiji  with  his  characteristic  laugh.  "But,  Bapu,  you  are  pass¬ 
ing  blood  with  your  stools,"  interrupted  Mahadevbhai.  "That  will  stop  in  a 
few-  days.  Why  worry  about  it?"  said  Gandhiji. 

I  pretended  that  I  had  not  seen  the  stools  and  asked  Mira  Behn  to  show 
them  to  me,  if  they  had  still  been  preserved.  I  went  out  with  her  and  re¬ 
inspected  the  stools.  Returning  I  told  Gandhiji  that  there  was  a  fairly 
large  amount  of  blood  in  the  stools  and  that  uncooked  gram  did  not  agree 
with  his  system.  "Every  change  of  diet  takes  time  for  one's  system  to  get 
used  to,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked.  "Of  course,"  I  replied.  "But  it  all  depends 
upon  how  long  it  is  since  you  began  this  experiment  and  whether  the  blood  in 
the  stools  is  getting  less  or  more  day  by  day."  "It  is  now  two  weeks  since 
he  took  to  gram  and  the  loss  of  blood  is  increasing,"  interrupted  Mahadevbhai 
"I  am  sure  it  will  stop  in  a  day  or  tivo,"  said  Gandhiji.  "I  hope  it  will", 

I  said.  "But  if  it  doesn't?"  "But  I  am  sure  it  will!"  the  Mahatma  insisted. 
"But  suppose  it  doesn't?"  I  continued.  "We  will  see  about  it  then,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,"  I  said.  "I  will  come  again  after  two 
days  and  if  the  blood  has  not  stopped  you  will  have  to  carry  out  my  instruc¬ 
tions.  Do  you  agree  to  that?" 

Gandhiji  pondered  over  my  suggestion  for  a  while.  He  was  so  confident 
about  the  success  of  his  experiment  that  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  With 
my  pranams ,  I  left.  Kasturba  and  Mahadevbhai  followed  me.  They  both  looked 
very  worried.  "What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Doctor?"  asked  Mahadevbhai.  "The 
old  man  doesn't  listen  to  any  one  of  us."  "Leave  the  matter  to  me, 
Mahadevbhai,"  I  said.  "If  the  bleeding  doesn't  stop  within  two  days, 

Gandhiji  has  promised  to  follow  my  instructions  and  he  will  never  break  his 


promise.  And,  Ba,  keep  fresh  curds  ready  on  the  day  of  my  visit  and  don't  tell 
anyone  about  it.  If  the  blood  does  not  stop  I  will  make  Gandhiji  swallow  the 
curds  and  give  up  his  experiment."  So  saying,  I  departed.  They  looked  scepti¬ 
cal,  but  I  was  confident.  I  returned  after  two  days  and  enquired  of  Gandhiji 
whether  his  stools  were  now  free  from  blood.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added  that  it  was  getting  less  every  day  and  would  stop  altogether  in  a  few 
days.  I  went  out  with  Mira  Behn  to  inspect  the  stools.  There  was  more  blood 
than  I  had  seen  on  my  last  visit.  I  went  up  to  Gandhiji  again  and  said:  "I 
believe  you  are  passing  more  blood  than  you  did  before."  "Maybe,  but  I  am  sure 
it  will  stop  altogether  in  due  course,"  he  replied.  "Do  you  remember  your 
promise?"  "Do  you  want  to  tie  me  down  to  it?"  "I  do,"  I  said  firmly.  "What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?"  "I  want  you  to  drink  a  cup  of  curds  and  give  up  your 
experiment."  Bapu  gazed  at  me  for  a  while  and  said:  "I  must  keep  my  promise. 

But  how  will  you  find  curds  in  the  Ashram  at  this  hour?"  he  asked  with  a  chuckle. 
I  turned  to  Kasturba  and  asked  her  whether  she  could  get  fresh  curds.  "Plenty!" 
she  replied.  "We  always  have  it!"  The  Mahatma  looked  surprised  and  said:  "I 
didn't  think  the  Ashram  was  so  well  managed."  Gandhiji  did  not  suspect  that 
Kasturba  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy!  Curds  was  brought  in  and  he  drank  a 
cupful.  "Now  I  want  to  give  you  an  injection,  Bapu,"  I  said  after  he  had  taken 
the  curds.  "Injection!  Never!  I  don't  want  dead  germs  to  be  introduced  into 
my  body."  "But  I  assure  you  this  injection  is  a  pure  vegetable  product,"  I  said. 

If  you  are  sure,  I  must  submit  to  your  wish,"  he  said  resignedly.  A  syringe 
was  sterilised  and  I  gave  him  an  injection  of  emetine.  After  a  while  I  left, 
followed  by  Mahadevbhai.  He  tapped  me  on  the  back  and  said:  "You  have  performed 
a  wonder,  Doctor.  You  alone  have  been  able  to  tackle  the  old  man.  He  wouldn't 
listen  to  any  one  of  us  and  was  ruining  his  health  and  causing  us  worry." 


The  Mahatma  was  then  staying  with  Ambalal  Sarabhai.  I  received  a  telephone 
call  one  aiternoon  saying  that  Gandhiji  had  developed  a  temperature  of  102°,  so 
would  I  call ?  I  hurried  to  the  place  and  found  him  asleep.  When  he  woke  up,  I 
said:  You  have  got  fever."  "Who  says  I  have  got  fever?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

I  counted  his  pulse;  it  was  70.  Then  I  took  his  temperature;  it  was  normal.  I 
was  a  bit  puzzled.  If  the  temperature  had  dropped  suddenly  there  should  be  signs 
of  perspiration  on  the  body  and  the  forehead.  But  there  were  none.  (I  remembered 
an  experience  I  had  had  when  I  was  working  in  a  Liverpool  hospital  in  1915.  A 
probationer-nurse  had  dipped  the  thermometer  in  a  bowl  of  warm  antiseptic 
solution  before  taking  the  temperature  of  a  patient  who  had  been  operated  upon 
in  the  morning  that  day.  The  mercury  registered  105°.  When  I  myself  took  the 
temperature  again  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  found  it  was  only  100°.)  I 
asked  who  had  taken  Gandhiji 's  temperature.  A  young  lady  came  forward  and  said: 

I  did.  Did  you  shake  the  thermometer  to  bring  the  mercury  down?"  I  asked. 

Yes,  I  brought  the  mercury  down  to  970*”  "Did  you  wash  the  thermometer?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  under  the  tap."  "Before  or  after  you  brought  the  mercury  down?" 
"Just  before  I  put  the  thermometer  into  Bapu's 
her  to  take  me  to  the  tap,  and,  turning  it  on, 

When  I  explained  to  Gandhiji  and  others  how  he 
there  was  laughter  all  round,  with  the  Mahatma 


* 


mouth,"  was  the  answer.  I  asked 
I  found  that  the  water  was  warm, 
had  come  to  "develop  the'  fever" 
laughing  the  loudest. 

*  *  * 

Gandhiji  had  a  severe  toothache  and  I  was  asked  to  extract  the  offending 
tooth.  I  explained  to  Bapu  that  I  was  not  a  dentist  and  that  my  attempts  at  ex¬ 
traction  might  hurt  him.  I  suggested  that  a  professional  be  called,  for  if 

Gandhiji  shouted  from  pain  the  ashramites  might  upbraid  me.  "Shut  the  door, 

Doctor  ,  and  if  I  shout  no  one  else  will  know  about  it.  And  finish  the  job  be¬ 

fore  anyone  comes  in."  I  did  as  I  was  told  and  extracted  the  tooth.  I  could  see 
from  Bapu  s  xace  that  the  process  had  been  painful.  When  Mahadevbhai  came  in  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  waited  for  him,  the  Mahatma  replied:  "Why  should  I  keep 
the  doctor  waiting?  And  he  did  not  hurt  me." 


MRS.  DOROTHY  HOGG 
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*  "GANDHI  SACKED!"  The  face  of  the  quaint  little  newsvendor  at  the 
corner  of  Regent  Street  glowed  with  satisfaction  as  he  proudly  displayed 
his  chalked  placard.  "GANDHI  SACKED!"  The  crowds  flung  down  their 
pennies  and  snatched  up  the  latest  war  scoop  enjoying  the  gratuitous 
remarks  of  the  cockney  judge  of  world-shaking  events.  "Serves  ole  Gandhi 
right.  Let  ' im  go  an'  bleat  abaht  not  fightin'  to  'is  goats!!!  Piper, 
sir?" 


"GANDHI  SACKED!"  For  a  few  moments  I  was  back  in  India,  sitting  with 
'the  old  man'  in  his  hut  at  Sevagram.  It  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  friendly  group  round  him  were  heavy  with  forebodings  of  what 
1939  might  bring.  With  quiet  confidence  he  spoke.  "God  grant  that  Europe 
may  yet  be  spared  this  blood  bath.  But  if  it  must  come,  remember  there  is 
one  fundamental  truth,  which  is  God.  God  is  within  everyone,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  deity  within  we  ought  to  live.  Non-violence  is  the  law  of  our 
species,  as  violence  is  the  law  of  the  brute.  The  dignity  of  man  requires 
obedience  to  a  higher  law,  to  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  But,  non-violence, 
to  be  effective  must  be  unadulterated.  It  must  be  the  non-violence  of  word 
and  thought  as  well  as  of  deed.  It  is  not  enough  to  refuse  to  fight.  We 
must  eradicate  all  bitterness  from  our  thinking  and  speaking.  We  must 
practise  dynamic  love  towards  all  men.  We  must  not  fear  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  we  must  oppose  evil,  but  with  the  weapons  of  love.  This  is  no  coward's 
path.  I  would  rather  have  India  resort  to  arms  to  defend  her  honour  than 
that  she  should  in  a  cowardly  manner  become  a  helpless  witness  to  her  own 
dishonour.  But  man  is  really  higher  than  the  brute  and  has  a  divine 
mission  to  fulfil.  As  for  me,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  therein  lies  all  the  strength  I  possess,  because  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  man  to  know  his  limitations.  But  if  the  whole  world  takes  to 
violence  I  shall  continue  to  plough  my  lonely  furrow.  My  patriotism  is 
subservient  to  my  religion." 

Evening  prayers  followed,  under  a  perfect  Indian  sky.  People  from  many 
countries  and  of  different  religions  were  gathered  in  silence  together  - 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  too,  though  their  countries  were  already  at  war. 
Gandhi's  voice  broke  the  stillness,  "Will  you  please  sing  a  Christian 
hymn?" 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom 

Lead  Thou  me  on;  . . 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not. ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

It  was  as  if  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  blew  across  those  dusty  plains  of 
India,  whispering  its  melodies  to  one  whose  ears  are  always  attuned  to  the 
Infinite.  Defeat  could  never  be  his.  Failure,  perhaps,  but  the  failure  of 
'the  Cross. 


*  On  December  30th,  19^1,  Mr.  Gandhi,  at  his  own  request,  resigned  from  the 

leadership  of  the  Congress  Party. 


But  here  were  hard  facts.  London  at  war.  19^-1  •  Reports  of  reversals 
on  several  fronts.  Gandhi's  words  must  seem  to  those  rushing  crowds  the 
voice  of  a  tiresome  visionary,  and  many  a  patriotic  citizen  would  he  glad 
to  second  the  old  newsvendor  and  consign  the  fellow  to  his  goats.  If  only 
I  had  the  temerity  to  ask,  "What  do  you  think  of  Gandhi?",  and  the  ability 
to  record  on  composite  lens  their  thoughts  and  expressions  on  having  such 
a  question  fired  at  them!  ’What  a  whirling  mass  of  broad  grins,  raised  eye¬ 
brows,  dyspeptic  disgust,  sardonic  smiles  and  apathetic  stares!  What  a 
melee  of  goats  and  spinning  wheels,  scanty  clothing,  protruding  ears,  and 
skinny  limbs! 

Probably  few  men  have  suffered  as  much  as  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 
both  from  overpraise  and  disparagement,  while  incomplete  reports  of  his 
sayings  and  doings  have  led  to  the  grossest  misinterpretations.  His 
personality  is  striking.  He  is  often  bewildering,  even  irritating,  but  few 
who  have  come  into  close  contact  with  him  have  ever  failed  to  respect  him. 

By  many  he  is  greatly  loved,  by  some  he  is  almost  worshipped.  We  need  to 
take  off  both  rosy  spectacles  and  dark  glasses  if  we  are  to  see  this  man 
as  he  really  is. 

Externally  he  presents  a  bait  for  the  caricaturist.  How  merrily  some 
of  my  friends  who  knew  him  when  he  stayed  in  East  London  would  laugh  and 
joke  at  the  quaintnesses  and  idiosyncracies  of  "old  Uncle  Gandhi",  "the 
chap  with  the  tablecloth  tied  round  him".  Yet  I  fancy  they  would  add  with 
characteristic  insight  and  good  humour,  "Not  a  bad  sort,  either.  Liked  a 
joke.  Lived  what  he  preached.  The  kids  loved  him,  and  that's  a  good  test. 
Never  put  on  airs,  or  anything  much  else  for  that  matter!" 

His  best  friend  could  not  call  him  handsome.  He  himself  has  no 
illusions  about  his  appearance.  "My  well-informed  friends  tell  me,"  he 
announced,  when  asked  to  go  to  America,  "that  I  should  be  relegated  to  the 
Zoo."  But  why  dress  in  such  fantastic  clothes?  Surely  the  students  at 
Marseilles  were  justified  in  mocking  at  him  when  he  stepped  off  the  boat! 
Gandhi,  however,  knows  how  to  make  fun,  too,  and  they  were  silenced  by  the 
mischievous  twinkle  in' his  eye  as  he  asked  politely,  "But  if  you  wear  plus 
fours,  why  shouldn't  I  wear  minus  fours?"  "Preposterous,"  answer  the 
cynics,  "making  an  exhibition  of  himself!"  But  is  he?  People  sit  in 
judgment  without  troubling  to  discover  why  this  man  -  once  a  dandy  lawyer 
in  silk  hat  and  frock  coat  -  is  now  content  with  a  short  length  of  hand- 
spun  cotton  and  a  shawl.  Behind  the  external  lies  the  challenging  story 
of  one  who  came  to  recognise  'that  of  God'  in  every  man,  even  in  the  half- 
starved,  degraded  Indian  peasant.  "They  were  living  pictures  of  despair," 
he  writes,  "There  was  no  lustre  in  their  eyes.  They  seemed  to  want  to 
die....  It  is  the  greatest  tragedy  I  know  of,  these  men  and  women  -  our 
brothers  and  sisters  dying  a  slow,  torturing  death.  Theirs  is  an  eternal, 
compulsory  fast.  And  as  they  break  it  occasionally  with  rice,  they  seem 
to  mock  us  with  the  life  they  live."  He  vowed  that  henceforth  he  would 
identify  himself  with  them,  adopting  the  minimum  of  clothing,  as  they  were 
forced  to  do,  till  he  had  secured  justice  for  those  dumb  millions. 

Other  people's  exaggerated  praise  of  Mr.  Gandhi  put  me  on  my  guard, 
and  my  natural  reaction  was  to  underestimate.  But  as  I  watched  him  in  India, 
I  grew  more  and  more  fascinated.  He  was  equal  to  every  occasion,  and  was  all 
things  to  all  men.  I  heard  him  uttering  stern  and  sometimes  unwelcome  truth 
to  the  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  gathered  from  miles  away  to 
hear  him;  laughing  his  friends  and  companions  -  and  sometimes  bitterest 


enemies  -  out  of  their  littleness  and  tenseness.  I  saw  him,  controlled 
and  full  of  courage  as  he.  visited  areas  stricken  by  famine,  plague  or 
earthquake,  putting  fresh  heart  into  the  people,  and  imbuing  them  with 
a  new  sense  of  self-respect.  Gandhi,  the  leader,  gave  place  to  Gandhi, 
the  man,  as  he  said  goodbye  to  his  beloved  wife,  Kasturbai,  when  she  set 
out  on  a  journey  that  was  to  lead  her  to  jail.  I  watched  him  playing 
with  outcast  children,  who  brought  him  love-offerings  of  toys  in  the 
shape  of  birds  and  animals  that  they  had  made  with  leaves  and  seeds; 
walking  and  bathing  with  his  own  mischievous  grandson;  auctioneering, 
with  much  banter  and  good  humour  the  presents  brought  to  him  by  admirers 
(and  accepted  only  on  condition  that  he  might  sell  them  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Untouchables) ;  exasperating  his  friends  by  a  dogged 
determination  to  walk  when  commonsense  argued  the  use  of  a  car,  and 
rewarded  by  Providence  for  waiving  his  own  rights  by  a  level-crossing 
smash  that  harmed  no-one  but  put  the  car  out  of  action;  personally 
arranging  for  the  comfort  of  his  English  friends  in  the  heat  and  dust  of 
India,  even  to  the  point  of  procuring  for  and  pouring  out  for  them  what 
he  calls  'poisonous  beverage',  their  cup  of  tea  -  and  that  after  they 
had  stolen  his  oranges!  -  then,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  service  to 
others,  snatching  a  broken  night's  rest  on  the  hard,  wooden  bench  of  a 
dirty,  railway  carriage,  a  very  tired  old  man,  with  his  head  on  a  pillow¬ 
case  full  of  official  documents  that  must  be  attended  to  at  the  first 
available  moment.  Whenever  the  train  drew  in  to  a  station,  one  person 
would  mount  guard  at  the  door,  and  appeal  to  the  waiting  crowds  not  to 
shout  their  welcome.  In  silence  old  and  young  stepped  on  to  the  foot¬ 
board,  peered  through  the  window  and  moved  off.  They  were  satisfied. 

They  had  seen  Gandhi ji,  whom  they  honour  as  the  deliverer  of  the  oppressed, 
the  man  who  is  overflowing  with  love  to  humanity,  be  it  black,  white  or 
yellow. 

It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  the  term,  Non-Violence,  and  stop  short 
at  its  negative  aspect,  as  did  the  small  girl  who  startled  her  father  from 
sleep  with  a  sharp  slap  on  the  face  early  one  morning,  announcing 
triumphantly,  ’’Now,  Daddy,  don't  you  dare  to  hit  me  back.  Mr.  Gandhi  says 
you  mustn't!”  But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  Gandhi  has  to  say, 
as  he  propounds  a  philosophy  covering  the  whole  of  life.  For  him,  Non¬ 
violence  is  an  active  force  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  "Satyagraha,  Soul 
Force”.  "It  means  the  largest  love.  It  is  the  supreme  law.  By  it  alone 
can  mankind  be  saved  ...  It  is  dynamic  ...  it  acts  positively,  and  suffers 
cheerfully,  because  from  love.  It  is  the  power  of  the  godhead  within  us... 
Imperfect  man  cannot  grasp  the  whole  of  that  essence  ...  he  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  its  full  blaze...  Satyagraha  is  like  radium  in  its  action; 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  it  embedded  in  a  malignant  growth  acts 
continuously,  silently  and  ceaselessly,  till  it  has  transformed  the  whole 
mass  of  diseased  tissue  into  a  healthy  one.  Similarly,  even  a  little  of  true 
Non-violence  acts  in  a  subtle,  unseen  way  and  leavens  the  whole  society... 

We  may  not  be  perfect  in  our  use  of  it,  but  we  definitely  discard  the  use 
of  violence,  and  grow  from  failure  to  success...  We  have  to  grow  wiser  than 
we  are  to-day  to  discover  what  beauties  lie  in  human  nature  . . .  The  reality 
is  ever  before  me,  but  my  striving  is  always  to  reach  the  ideal  ...  Euclid's 
straight  line  exists  only  in  our  conception,  but  we  have  always  to  strive 
to  draw  a  true  line  corresponding  to  Euclid's  imaginary  line...  I  am 
trying  my  utmost  to  present  India,  and  through  it  the  world,  with  a 
completed  example  of  Non-violence.  I  may  fail,  but  I  invite  all  Englishmen 
to  assist  the  experiment,  if  they  have  even  a  faint  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  the  exercise  of  such  Non-violence. 


"In  the  midnight  of  the  forest,  a  pathfinder  thou,  Bapu, 

Go  forward,  for  God  is  your  guide."* 

*  Quotation  from  an  Indian  poet.  BAPU,  literally  "father"  is  a  term  of 
affection  and  respect  widely  used  by  Gandhi's  friends. 
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It  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I  write  this  article.  I  was- 
certainly  at  Kingsley  Hall  when  Gandhiji  stayed  there,  but  while  I  was 
young,  callow,  fresh  from  the  University,  he  was  old,  vastly  experienced 
and  wise.  It  was  very  much  a  case  of  'cat'  looking  at  'King',,  but  if  any¬ 
thing  I  say  helps  in  any  way  to  break  down  stupid  race  prejudices  and 
'colour  bars'  then  both  'cat'  and  'King'  would  think  this  article  more  than 
justified . 

I  was  not  impressed  by  my  first  sight  of  Gandhi ji.  Physically  he  was 
not  prepossessing.  His  emaciated  form  was  clad  in  peasant  white,  and 
indeed  so  submissive  was  his  manner  that  the  casual  observer  might  have 
taken  him  for  one  of  the  down-trodden  peasants  for  whom  he  worked  so  cease¬ 
lessly.  This  self-obliteration  was  so  great  that  he  hardly  spoke  above  a 
whisper . 

Yet  this  frail-looking  old  man  worked  and  prayed  long  hours  whilst 
everyone  else  slept.  Early  every  morning  he  would  walk  down  our  'cut', 

(an  evil  smelling  canal)  praying  and  meditating,  and  many  a  cheery  wave 
was  exchanged  between  the  Mahatma  and  labourers  going  to  work. 

Gandhiji's  source  of  strength  was  spiritual  and  he  husbanded  it  not 
only  by  daily  prayers  and  meditations  but  by  keeping  each  Monday  as  a  day 
of  silence  and,  I  believe,  fasting.  This  was  a  practical  thing  to  do,  and 
Gandhi ji  was  practical,  although  many  thought  otherwise.  No  man  can  go  on 
ceaselessly  giving  of  his  time  and  very  essence  of  himself.  He  must 
frequently  withdraw  from  the  confusion  and  worry  of  every-day  life  and  seek 
refreshment  in  God. 

Gandhiji  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding  example  of  an  ordinary  man 
who  had  so  surrendered  himself  to  God  that  he  himself  had  become  extra¬ 
ordinary.  By  carrying  religious  conviction  and  love  of  his  fellow  men  to 
their  logical  conclusion  he  inspired,  exasperated  and  bewildered  all  he  met. 

Gandhiji  was  a  member  of  a  subject  race  and  had  come  to  London  to 
demand  the  freedom  of  his  people,  yet  there  was  neither  aggressiveness  nor 
anxiety  in  his  manner,  only  a  great  simplicity  and  peace.  This  peace  and 
even  gaiety  were  found  among  his  immediate  friends,  Mira  Ben  and.Mahadev 
Desai.  His  son,  Devadas,  seemed  a  little  more  worried. 

Although  Gandhiji  was  a  Hindu  and  we  were  Christians,  he  joined  in  our 
worship  and  there  was  no  barrier  between  us.  I  remember  particularly  one 
service  at  which  he  spoke  of  the  oneness  of  God  and  it  was  made  abundantly 
clear  to  us  that  there  are  many  and  divers  roads  to  God,  yet  it  is  the  same 
God  we  seek  and  He  uses  the  good  man  everywhere  no  matter  what  religion  he 


professes . 

That  is  Gandhiji  as  I  remember  him;  physically  unattractive  and 
lacking  in  personal  magnetism,  yet  filled  with  a  spiritual  power  which  both 
impressed  and  exasperated  people;  gentle  but  inflexible,  demanding  nothing 
for  himself  but  everything  for  the  oppressed;  a  man  whose  very  gentleness 
disturbed. 

MIRABEN  -  GANDHI JI ' S  ENGLISH  DISCIPLE,  MISS  SLADE. 
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On  October  2nd,  91  years  will  have  gone  by  since  Mahatma  Gandhi  was 
born.  Our  minds  are,  therefore,  drawn  to  a  contemplation  of  his  life;  what 
it  means  for  each  one  of  us  individually  and  what  it  means  for  the  world. 

Both  for  the  individual  and  the  mass  it  means  an  illustration  of  light 
in  action.  The  individual  can  find  in  him  a  living  example  of  human  purity, 
love  and  tireless  energy  in  the  service  of  others,  and  the  mass  can  find  in 
him  a  guide,  a  voice,  a  saviour. 

In  this  little  article,  I  do  not  want  to  write  a  treatise  on  his  life 
and  teaching,  but  simply  to  try  and  bring  a  realisation  of  him  to  the  reader 
through  an  intimate  picture  of  his  daily  life.  That  life  is  an  open  book, 
more  inspiring  than  any  number  of  essays  and  sermons. 

Let  us  take  a  day  during  the  Orissa  Pilgrimage. 

The  pilgrims,  a  party  of  some  20  to  30  men  and  women  are  encamped  for 
the  night  on  open,  raised  land,  by  the  side  of  a  little  river,  stately  palm 
trees  stand  around,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  dim  clumps  of  feathery  bamboos 
half  hide  the  mud  huts  of  the  little  village.  Everyone  is  sleeping, 
i  stretched  on  Mother  Earth  with  the  starlit  vault  of  Heaven  for  a  roof.  It 
is  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  night. 

From  amongst  the  group  of  sleeping  figures  one  arises  -  it  is  the 
slight,  frail  form  of  Gandhi, ji  himself.  After  his  ablutions,  he  sits  down  on 
a  rug,  with  piles  of  papers  surrounding  him,  and  sets  to  work  on  some 
special  letters  and  articles  which  have  got  to  be  written  and  for  which  he 
wants  quiet.  These  early  hours  of  the  morning  are  his  favourite  time  for 
such  work.  Later,  the  other  sleepers  begin  to  arise,  some  busy  themselves  in 
the  camp,  packing  up  for  the  morning's  tramp,  some  tend  the  bullocks,  some 
go  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  two  or  three  come  to  Gandhi ji  to  assist  in  the 
writing  work.  By  four  o'clock  all  are  ready  for  the  morning  prayer. 

By  this  time,  two  or  three  dozen  villagers  have  gathered,  and  we  all 
sit  round  together  on  the  ground  with  Gandhi ji  in  our  midst. 

After  the  prayer,  comes  breakfast  at  about  ^.00  a.m.  Gandhiji  will  take 
just  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  little  fruit,  and  by  5*30  he  is  packed  up  and 
ready  for  the  march.  As  he  rises  to  start  out,  the  peasants  make  a  rush  to 
get  near  him.  Many,  who  have  come  from  long  distances  have  been  waiting  all 
night  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  at  dawn.  He  will  greet  them  quietly,  say  a 
few  words  and  pass  on.  And  they,  too,  will  follow  after. 


As  he  goes  across  the  fields  and  through  the  lanes  with  his  party, 
the  villagers  come  running  from  their  homes  and  line  the  wayside.  The 
bullocks  and  ploughs  stand  idle  in  the  landscape,  for  the  ploughmen  have 
all  raced  away  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  beloved  "Gandhi  Mahara j" ,  as 
he  passes  by.  And  he  walks  quietly  on,  apparently  hardly  noticing  the 
people.  His  heart  is  silently  with  them,  but  his  attention  is  given  to  a 
couple  of  men  at  his  side  with  whom  he  is  in  deep  conversation.  All  the 
while  he  is  walking,  his  time  is  given  to  those  who  have  questions  and 
problems  to  bring  to  him.  These  two  men  now  with  him  are  local  workers 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Harijans  (people  of  God  -  the  name  now  given  to 
the  "untouchables").  They  are  pouring  out  to  him  all  their  experiences 
and  all  their  difficulties,  and  after  he  has  heard  what  they  have  to  say 
Gandhiji  will  give  them  his  guidance  and  advice.  Then,  no  sooner  has  he 
finished  with  them  than  he  will  call  up  the  next  who  wants  his  ear  -  this 
time  it  is  a  young  widow  who  wants  to  leave  her  family  circle  and  come  out 
for  national  service.  He  cross  questions  her  closely,  warns  her  of  the 
many  hardships  which  she  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  face,  and  self- 
disciplining  she  will  have  to  undergo.  She  promises  she  will  bear  it  all 
joyfully  for  the  sake  of  his  cause,  and  he  tells  her  she  may  go  to  the 
Ashram  if  the  heads  there  accept  her  as  strong  enough  to  go  through  the 
training.  And  now  comes  up  a  fine,  striking  looking  man  dressed  from  head 
to  foot  in  simple  white  home-spun  cotton.  It  is  one  of  the  All-India 
National  Leaders  come  to  discuss  some  matter  of  vital  importance  regarding 
the  present  political  situation. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  beginning  and  the  several  hundreds  of  villagers 
are  by  this  time  following  and  surrounding  us.  We  are  near  the  mango  grove 
where  the  day  camp  is  to  be.  By  7*30  or  8.00  a.m.  we  reach  our  destination. 
Straight  away  Gandhiji  goes  to  the  public  meeting,  which  is  under  some 
trees  nearby.  A  thousand  or  more  village -men  and  women  have  gathered  round 
the  little  platform.  In  speechless  joy,  their  eyes  are  pinned  on  the  small 
golden-brown  figure,  dressed  in  nothing  but  a  little  white  loincloth,  and 
with  his  shaven  head  somewhat  bent  with  years.  He  speaks  to  them  in  a  quiet, 
stern  voice  and  tells  them  how  untouchability  must  be  wiped  out  of  Hinduism, 
otherwise  Hindus  and  Hinduism  are  doomed  to  destruction.  There  can  be  no 
high  and  low,  all  are  one  in  the  eyes  of  God.  And  now,  before  leaving  the 
meeting,  he  appeals  to  his  audience,  if  they  have  understood  his  message, 
to  give  of  their  coppers  for  the  uplift  of  their  Harijan  brethren.  These 
simple  peasants  to  whom  he  is  appealing  are  themselves  terribly  poor;  some 
2d.  a  day  will  be  their  earnings,  but  nevertheless  they  will  search  out  one 
of  their  two  or  three  precious  coppers  and  give  it  for  the  Sacred  Cause. 
Gandhiji  always  says  that  the  "widow's  mite"  is  the  most  precious*  donation 
a  cause  can  receive. 

From  the  meeting  he  goes  to  the  camp,  and  sitting  down  in  a  small 
enclosure  of  bamboo  and  matting,  immediately  starts  on  his  writing  work 
where  it  was  left  off  in  the  early  morning. 

By  10  o'clock  he  goes  to  his  bath  and  after  that  takes  his  frugal  meal 
of  plain  boiled  vegetables,  dried  goat's  milk  and  fruit,  in  his  little 
enclosure.  Even  at  the  meal  he  is  still  working  -  still  giving  his  time  for 
others.  To-day,  it  is  a  young  man  ivho  wants  a  private  talk  in  which  he  pours 
out  to  Gandhiji  all  his  difficulties  in  his  endeavour  to  lead  a  life  of  pure 
celibacy.  Even  though  he  may  control  his  body,  his  mind  will  wander;  what 
is  he  to  do?  How  is  he  to  steady  and  cool  his  mind?  Gandhiji  gives  him  of 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  whom  he  has  known  and  helped.  Pure 


reading,  pure  seeing,  plenty  of  healthy  exercise  -  if  the  case  is  a  hard 
one,  then  tire  yourself  out  with  strenuous  work  each  day  and  leave  not  a 
minute  for  evil  thoughts.  And  then  pure  moderate  feeding  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  If  other  passions  are  to  be  controlled,  then  the  palate  must  be 
held  in  firm  check.  This  leads  to  a  long  talk  on  dietetics,  a  subject  to 
which  Gandhi ji  has  given  great  thought,  and  on  which  he  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  throughout  his  life. 

By  this  time  many  hundreds  more  peasants  have  appeared  and  they  are 
peeping  through  the  trees  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse.  The  bolder  ones  have 
actually  pressed  right  up  to  the  matting  enclosure,  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  persuade  them,  will  not  move  away.  So,  at  last  Gandhiji  is 
obliged  to  get  up  from  his  work  and  go  out  into  the  midst  of  the  people. 
There  is  immediately  a  rush,  and  men,  women  and  children,  fall  over  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  reach  him  and  touch  his  feet.  But  he  waves  them 
away  and  tells  them  to  follow  him  to  a  little  distance.  At  the  outskirts  of 
the  camp  he  gathers  them  round  him  and  addresses  them  as  he  did  the  morning 
meeting.  And  again  he  takes  from  them  coppers  and  more  coppers  for  the  up¬ 
lift  of  their  still  poorer  brethren. 

On  returning  to  his  little  enclosure  he  sits  down  to  spin,  but  as  there 
is  still  so  much  correspondence  to  get  through,  he  calls  for  the  shorthand 
writer  and  dictates  letters.  Letters  to  Indian  leaders,  letters  to  little 
children,  letters  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  letters  to  various  admirers  all 
over  the  world.  There  is  never  any  end  to  the  correspondence  that  lies 
before  him.  The  spinning  finished  (some  hundred  to  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  fine  cotton  thread)  he  lies  down,  just  there  where  he  is  sitting,  on 
Mother  Earth,  and  goes  to  sleep.  He  has  been  up  working  writhout  a  break 
since  2.30  in  the  morning,  i.e.  10  hours,  and  the  heat  is  anything  from 
100  to  100°.  After  some  30  to  40  minutes,  he  wakes  up,  and  straight  away 
sets  to  at  his  correspondence  again.  But  he  has  not  been  at  it  long,  when  a 
deputation  of  Harijans  arrives.  He  has  them  in,  they  sit  down  in  front  of 
him  and  pour  out  all  their  woes  and  sorrows.  He  listens  to  them  in  silence 
and  then  talks  to  them  for  a  while  in  simple  fatherly  language.  He  tells 
them  he  will  make  enquiries  into  their  grievances  and  see  what  can  be  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  advises  them  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
by  self-purification  and  by  the  dropping  of  bad  habits  like  drink  and  meat 
eating  -  if  the  efforts  come  from  both  sides  it  cannot  take  long  for  the 
situation  to  improve. 

Already,  before  the  Harijans  have  left,  a  deputation  of  local  Orthodox 
Hindus  is  waiting  outside.  As  soon  as  the  Harijans  have  gone,  they  come  in 
and  express  all  their  orthodox  objections  to  the  entry  of  Harijans  into 
their  houses  or  temples.  They  quote  scriptures  and  talk  loud  and  long. 
Gandhiji  listens  to  them  with  the  same  patience,  and  then  quietly  reasons 
with  them. 

The  hour  is  now  getting  late  -  4.30  o'clock,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
evening  meal  at  which  he  takes  only  fruit.  By  5*30  all  are  again  ready  for 
the  march.  The  peasants  are  crowding  round  in  many  hundreds  and  the  hot,  dry 
air  is  thick  with  dust.  When  we  get  out  into  the  road  we  find  the  way  lined 
with  villagers.  It  is  the  evening,  and  they  are  free  from  their  work.  Many 
join  in  the  throng  and  follow  on  all  the  way  to  the  evening  camp,  and  by  the 
time  we  get  there,  we  shall  be  a  party  of  two  or  three  thousand. 


During  the  evening  walk,  just  as  in  the  morning,  Gandhiji  gives  his 


time  to  those  who  are  wishing  to  talk  with  him.  This  time  it  is  a  group 
of  women  from  a  local  Women's  Ashram,  anxious  to  gather  from  him  advice 
as  to  the  best  management  of  their  institution.  They  are  followed  by  a 
young  Harijan  student  who  .wants  to  gain  a  scholarship,  who  is  followed  in 
his  turn  by  the  National  Leader  who  had  not  finished  his  political  talk 
in  the  morning. 

By  7.30  or  8.00  p.m.  we  reach  the  evening  camping  place,  hot, 
thirsty  and  covered  in  dust,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  villagers  who  have 
been  following  and  surrounding  us  all  the  way.  As  soon  as  we  reach  our 
destination,  we  go  to  the  public  meeting  arranged  nearby.  This  is  very 
much  bigger  than  the  morning  meeting.  Gandhiji  at  once  speaks  to  the 
people  telling  them  to  be  quiet  and  reverent,  as  the  first  thing  to  take 
place  is  the  evening  prayer.  They  must  sit  upright  and  still,  with  closed 
eyes.  (This  closing  of  the  eyes  is  more  than  they  can  achieve,  for  they 
gaze  and  gaze) .  They  must  purify  their  hearts  of  all  evil  or  unkind 
thoughts  and  they  must  give  themselves  in  faith  and  devotion  to  God. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  crowd  becomes  perfectly  silent,  and  then  the 
evening  prayer  begins.  As  soon  as  it  is  concluded,  Gandhiji  addresses 
the  people  on  the  vital  need  for  the  removal  of  untouchability ,  on  self¬ 
purification,  on  the  need  to  abjure  all  strong  drinks,  on  the  sin  of 
child  marriage,  on  the  folly  of  purdah  and  last  but  not  least,  on  the 
need  to  be  self-supporting  in  the  home,  even  to  the  extent  of  cloth, 
which  means  carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  the  wearing  of  home-made 
cottons . 

The  meeting  over,  and  the  coppers  collected,  he  comes  to  the  night 
camp  in  an  open  field  under  the  skies.  There  is  an  urgent  article  still 
unfinished  which  has  got  to  be  sent  by  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  post 
office  many  miles  away.  He  is  very  tired -and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
he  can  sit  and  write,  but  only  when  the  article  is  finished  does  he 
ultimately  stretch  himself  upon  the  ground  and  rest  his  weary  limbs. 

This  is  one  typical  day  in  a  life  of  unceasing  service  and  prayer. 
***********************«**************$*****  ****************************** 

SRI  S.  SOMASUNDARAM 

************************************************************************** 

The  author  has  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  write  for  his 
publication  my  reminiscences  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  particularly  those 
relating  to  his  sense  of  humour.  I  propose  to  record  certain  incidents 
only  a  few  of  which  could  be  said  to  relate  to  his  sense  of  humour. 

I  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Reception  Committee  elected  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Colombo  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  Ceylon  in 
November  1927*  That  office  gave  me  the  rare  privilege  of  being  with  him 
most  of  the  fortnight  he  spent  in  Ceylon.  Even  after  his  visit  to  Ceylon 
I  kept  in  touch  with  him  by  occasional  correspondence  with  him  and  meeting 
him  a  number  of  times  in  India.  I  had  also  the  good  fortune  of  spending 
about  three  days  with  him  at  Sabarmati  Ashram  and  a  day  at  the  Sewagram 
Ashram  near  Wardha. 

The  reception  accorded  to  him  in  Ceylon  was  unprecedented.  He  was 
welcomed  more  as  a  saint  than  as  a  great  leader  of  India.  Most  touching 


scenes  were  witnessed  in  Ceylon  when  thousands  of  people  received  him 
with  flowers  and  the  chanting  of  Sathu,  Sathu  along  the  routes.  An 
incident  in  Matara  is  worth  mentioning.  The  Mahatma  was  the  guest  of  the 
Government  Agent  Mr.  Prasad  at  Matara.  Oranges  being  an  important  part 
of  his  food  search  was  made  for  some  all  over  Matara  on  the  evening  he 
arrived  there  but  none  could  be  found.  But  strangely  early  next  morning 
a  villager  called  on  the  Kachcheri  Mudaliyar  Mr.  Ameresekera  with  about 
a  dozen  very  good  oranges  and  the  Mudaliyar  took  them  straight  to  the 
Government  Agent's  bungalow  and  Mr.  Prasad  felt  greatly  relieved. 

Donations  towards  Khadi  Fund  -  "Dariaranarayana"  as  the  Mahatma 
called  it  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  and  in  Jaffna  women  gave 
away  some  of  their  jewels  towards  the  Fund  and  the  total  collections  in 
Ceylon  amounted  to  a  little  over  one  lakh  of  rupees. 

There  was  a  special  exhibition  of  the  Tooth  Relic  at  the  Dalada 
Maligawa  Kandy  when  he  visited  the  Town  and  civic  receptions  were  accorded 
to  him  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  Jaffna  and  other  places.  The  Ceylon  Government 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Gandhiji  and  party  reserved  carriages  in  the 
Railway  whenever  their  journey  was  by  rail.  Ceylon  was  the  only  country 
in  the  East  that  was  honoured  and  sanctified  by  his  visit. 

In  December  1928  I  spent  three  memorable  days  at  Sabarmati.  I  was 
accommodated  at  the  hut  of  Shri  Mahadev  Desai,  Gandhiji ' s  devoted 
secretary.  The  day  after  my  arrival  there  Mother  Kasturba  Gandhi  asked 
me  to  have  the  mid-day  meal  (lunch)  with  them  at  their  hut.  Gandhiji, 
myself  and  a  friend  sat  (on  the  floor)  together  and  the  meal  was  served 
by  Kasturba  and  Lakshmi,  daughter  of  Rajaji  who  later  married  Devadas 
Gandhi.  Food  was  served  on  metal  plates  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  I 
got  up  with  the  plate  intending  to  wash  and  put  it  back  in  the  kitchen. 
Kasturba  wanted  the  plate  to  be  given  to  her  for  washing  but  I  said  that 
I  would  do  it  myself  and  hesitated  to  give  over  the  plate  when  Gandhiji 
told  me  that  the  washing  of  the  plate  was  the  duty  of  the  host  in  the. 
Ashram  and  that  I  should  not  break  that  rule.  I  of  course  had  to  submit 
to  the  order.  There  are  no  servants  in  the  Ashram  and  the  cooking, 
cleaning  et  cetera  are  done  by  the  inmates  themselves.  At  the  time  I  was 
there, there  were  about  250  inmates  -  men,  women  and  children  engaged  in 
various  activities  and  the  children  were  taught  in  a  school  there  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Gujerat  Vidyapith.  There  was  no  corporal 
punishment  in  the  school  but  any  child  at  fault  is  boycotted  by  the  other 
children  for  a  prescribed  period  of  time. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  looking  round  the  Ashram  and  witnessing  the 
various  activities  like  spinning  and  weaving,  carpentry,  tannery,  shoe 
and  sandal  making  and  also  of  seeing  Gandhiji' s  work  there  and  attending 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers.  I  arrived  there  on  a  day  when  he 
was  observing  silence  and  when  I  went  into  his  room  he  wrote  in  a  piece 
of  paper  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  come  to  Sabarmati  and  that  I  should 
go  round  and  study  the  activities  of  the  Ashram  and  also  the  good  work  of 
Vallabhai  Patel  in  Ahmedabad  as  its  Mayor.  The  day  before  I  was  to  leave 

Sabarmati  I  told  him  that  I  was  leaving  for  Bombay  the  next  day  by  the 

night  train.  He  asked  me  to  use  one  of  the  carts  in  the  Ashram  to  go  to 
the  Ahmedabad  Railway  Station  from  Sabarmati,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  But  later  I  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  time  ox  departure  and 
wanted  to  take  an  earlier  train  at  about  1  p.m. ,  so  as  to  spend  a  few  hours 

at  Baroda  on  the  way  to  Bombay.  That  morning  I  went  to  Gandhiji  to  tell  him 


that  I  thought  of  leaving  by  an  earlier  train  instead  of  by  the  night 
train.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  changed  my  mind  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
I  could  see  a  little  of  Baroda  on  my  way  if  I  left  by  the  earlier  train. 

He  laughed  heartily  and  said  "You  want  to  see  Baroda  for  a  few  hours  and 
like  the  Americans  want  to  be  able  to  swear  on  the  Bible  that  you  have  seen 
Baroda."  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply  and  muttered  that  I  would  take  the 
later  train.  He  laughed  again  and  said  that  there  was  no  harm  in  seeing  a 
little  of  Baroda  and  that  I  could  take  the  earlier  train. 

There  was  another  incident  which  is  worth  recording.  A  wealthy  lady 
had  come  to  the  Ashram  and  given  a  handsome  donation  towards  its  funds. 

The  lady  looked  rather  sorrowful  and  when  questioned  by  the  Mahatma  she 
said  that  she  had  no  children  and  was  very  unhappy.  This  provoked  a 
characteristic  reply  from  Gandhiji.  He  said  to  her  that  all  over  India 
there  were  thousands  of  children  in  great  need  and  some  of  them  orphans 
and  she  could  adopt  one  or  more  of  them  and  that  she  had  a  large  field  for 
selecting  healthy  and  handsome  children.  It  may  be  that  a  child  born  to 
her  may  be  defective  in  body  or  mind  and  which  may  make  her  unhappy  for 
life.  He  added  that  in  adopting  a  child  she  could  select  one  which 
satisfies  her  and  that  the  fact  that  the  child  was  not  born  to  her  should 
be  of  no  concern  as  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment.  He  also  said  that 
in  adopting  such  children  she  would  be  doing  an  act  of  merit  in  that  it 
brings  happiness  and  comfort  to  unfortunate  children. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  held  at 
Lahore  in  December  1929*  Some  friends  and  I  reached  Lahore  on  the  evening 
before  the  opening  of  the.  sessions.  I  had  written  earlier  to  Mahadev  Desai, 
Gandhiji' s  secretary,  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  open  session  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  morning  of  the  sessions  I  went  to  the  Congress  Nagar 
which  was  about  five  miles  from  Lahore  to-  meet  Mahadev  Desai  for  the 
ticket.  I  met  him  and  when  I  was  about  to  leave  after  I  had  got  the 
ticket  he  suggested  that  I  should  see  Bapu  (Gandhiji)  and  asked  his 
assistant  Pyarelal  to  take  me  to  Bapu's  tent.  It  was  a  very  cold  wintry 
morning  and  when  Pyarelal  and  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  tent  we  found 
some  of  the  then  big  guns  of  the  Congress  seated  round  Gandhiji  and 
discussing  various  matters  connected  with  the  Congress  Session.  Among  them 
were  Motilal  Nehru,  Sarojini  Naidu,  Mohamed  Ali,  Shankat  Ali,  Dr.  Kitchlew 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  All  of  them  had  thick  warm  clothing  on  but  Gandhiji 
in  his  Khadi  dhoti  did  not  have  even  a  banian  to  protect  him  from  the 
severe  cold.  He  had  only  a  Khadi  woollen  shawl  carelessly  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  only  partly  covering  his  body.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  worried 
about  the  cold  weather.  The  discussion  ended  at  about  9  a.m.  and  the 
gathering  in  the  tent  dispersed.  As  they  dispersed  Pyarelal  went  up  to 
Gandhiji  and  said,  "Bapu,  Ceylon  Somasundaram  is  come".  Gandhiji  said 
"Why  do  you  say  Ceylon  Somasundram,  is  there  an  Indian  Somasundram  also?" 
Turning  to  me  he  asked  me  when  I  came  to  Lahore,  where  I  was  staying  and 
whether  I  was  comfortable  at  the  place  where  I  was  staying.  I  said  that  I 
was  staying  with  a  friend  at  Lahore  and  the  place  was  quite  good  and 
comfortable.  Then  he  asked  me  "Have  you  come  all  this  distance  from  Ceylon 
to  see  the  Congress  Session?"  I  said  that  some  friends  and  I  had  come 
on  a  visit  to  North  India  and  that  having  come  close  to  Lahore  we  thought 
of  witnessing  the  Congress  Sessions  also.  His  question  indicated  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  any  one  spending  money  for  merely  seeing  the  Congress 
in  session. 

When  in  December  1935  or  1936  some  friends  and  I  were  on  a  visit  to 


South  India  and  reached  Madras  my  friends  decided  to  make  a  long  stay  in 
Madras.  As  I  had  nothing  much  to  do  in  Madras  I  thought  of  taking  the 
train  to  Wardha  with  a  view  to  visit  Sevagram  where  Gandhiji  was  then 
having  his  ashram.  When  I  reached  Wardha  I  went  to  the  house  of  Jamnalal 
Bajaj  who  was  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Congress  as  I  knew  his  son 
Kamalnayan  who  had  come  to  Ceylon  a  few  years  earlier  to  Colombo  with  a 
letter  to  me  from  Mahadev  Desai  who  wanted  me  to  fix  him  at  a  school  in 
Colombo  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  in 
Colombo.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  that  day  at  Wardha  at  Bajaj 's  house  and 
left  in  the  afternoon  to  Sevagram  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose  had  also  arrived  that  day  at  Wardha  to  see  Gandhiji  and  young 
Bajaj  sent  Subhas  and  myself  in  their  car  to  Sevagram.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  met  Subhas  and  found  him  extremely  courteous  and  kind  and  he  put 
to  me  several  questions  about  Ceylon.  Subhas  had  an  appointment  with 
Gandhiji  at  2.30  p.m.  and  left  at  about  4  p.m.  He  asked  me  to  join  him  on 
his  return  to  Wardha  but  I  asked  him  to  excuse  me  as  I  proposed  to  stay 
there  longer.  Pyarelal  took  me  to  Gandhiji' s  hut  at  about  the  time  certain 
American  press  representatives  were  expected  to  meet  Gandhiji.  Gandhiji 
asked  me  to  stay  on  until  he  had  finished  with  the  Americans.  Their 
meeting  was  over  at  about  4.30  p.m.  and  Gandhiji  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  in  his  evening  walk.  We  were  out  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
on  the  walk  and  he  was  asking  me  various  questions  about  Ceylon.  He  also 
told  me  that  there  was  another  Ceylonese  at  Sevagram  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Wardha  Scheme  of  Basic  Education  and  was  doing  excellent  work.  He  was 
of  course  referring  to  Ariyanakam  (known  in  Ceylon  as  Ariam  Williams) . 

*********************************  *  *  *  *  *  *  * ********************************** 

SIR  BERTRAM  STEVENS 

************************************************************************** 

I  met  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  two  occasions  during  the  years  of  my  War 
Service  in  Asia,  when  I  represented  Australia  on  the  Eastern  Group  Supply 
Council.  I  met  him  first  at  Birla  House  in  New  Delhi;  and  later  at  Poona. 

The  New  Delhi  meeting  had  been  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of 
Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  Gandhi's  personal 
secretaries.  My  wife,  daughter  and  I  had  met  the  Rajkumari  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  both  at  Simla  and  in  New  Delhi. 

The  precise  time  of  the  appointment  with  Gandhi  fixed  for  me  at 
Birla  House  was  6.30  a.m.  -  Gandhi  had  made  that  time  -  and  I  arrived 
there  a  few  minutes  earlier:  My  host  received  me  cordially  and  sincerely. 

Long  before  my  arrival  at  Birla  House,  Gandhi  had  taken  his  light 
morning  meal;  offered  prayers;  and  had  prepared  himself  for  the  day's  busy 
round  of  committments.  He  was  neatly  but  lightly  and  inexpensively  clad. 

I  had  been  told  by  friends  who  knew  of  my  appointment,  that  I  would 
find  him  completely  unaffected  and  friendly,  and  that  I  would  be  quite 
'at  home'  as  our  conversation  proceeded  -  a  circumstance  which  I  found 
to  be  certain3.y  quite  true.  He  knew  that  I  had  come  from  Australia,  and 
that  I  had  been  a  political  leader  in  my  own  country  for  a  number  of 


years.  He  was  aware  also  that  I  represented  my  country  on  the 
Eastern  Group  Supply  Council.  I  gathered  that  he  had  no  deep  sympathy 
with  the  aims  and  the  purposes  of  the  Council;  for  his  Faith  was  one 
of  non-violence  and  pacifism:  But  he  knew  of  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Eastern  Group  Supply  Organisation,  and  had  respect  for  their 
sincerity  and  for  the  assistance  they  brought  to  the  cause  that  their 
respective  countries  espoused.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  detect 
from  his  very  clear  definition  of  his  general  views,  that  his  Faith 
in  non-violence  as  a  pol-icy,  was  deep  rooted  and  fundamental  to  his 
general  approach  to  life  and  to  the  standards  by  which  he  believed 
that  relationships  between  all  peoples  should  be  governed. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  the  Australian  policy  that  precluded  the 
migration  of  Asians  to  our  country;  and  I  conveyed  to  him  my  own 
personal  attitude  to  that  problem.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  statements,  because  his  friends  had  told  him  of  views 
I  had  expressed  on  various  occasions  that  related  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  whole  question  involved.  At  any  rate  he  did  not 
know  of  any  Asian  individuals  or  groups  that  desired  to  migrate; 
but  the  negation  under  Australian  Legislation  and  Policy  of  their 
right  to  do  so  because  they  were  Asians,  was,  in  his  view,  quite 
wrong . 


Something  that  impressed  me,  was  the  interest  he  seemed  to 
take  in  me  personally.  He  had  not  been  completely  briefed  as  to'  my 
public  career,  but  he  had  learnt  something  of  my  experience  and  of 
my  friendliness  with  the  Indian  people.  One  might  have  expected 
him  to  express  his  approval  of  that ''attitude ;  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  he  withheld  any  note  of  approval;  but  in  his  own  way, 
he  suggested  that  I  would  be  richer  in  soul  and  understanding  and 
outlook  because  of  my  friendship  with  the  people  of  India  and  my 
knowledge  of  their  problems. 

I  told  him  that  I  felt  honoured  to  meet  him  -  I  knew  from 
what  others  had  told  me  and  from  my  reading,  the  type  of  life  and 
service  that  he  rendered,  and  of  his  command  of  universal  respect 
for  his  views.  His  reply prompted  shall  I  say,  by  his  remarkable 
sense  of  humour, was  .  ’’Now  then  you  will  be  able  to  under¬ 

stand  why  they  put  me  in  prison  because  of  what  I  had  been  saying". 

He  followed  this  quickly  however,  by  saying  .  "But  I  bear  them 

no  ill-will:  every  moment  of  one's  life,  wherever  it  is  spent,  is 
in  the  care  of  God,  and  as  to  that  I  have  a  definite  Faith." 

We  talked  very  briefly  on  the  problems  of  Indian  Independence 
and  of  British  rule,  and  of  Asian  relationships  generally:  But  he 
placed  no  particular  emphasis  upon  any  aspect  of  these  problems. 

He  told  me  he  hoped  the  Government  would  permit  him  to  journey  to 
Japan  and  in  person  persuade  the  Emperor  that  Japan  should  withdraw 
from  the  conflict:  but  once  again,  that  had  not  been  possible. 


I  asked  Gandhi  to  tell  me  the  facts  of  the  occasion,  when, 
in  1922,  a  collision  betiveen  the  peasants  and  police  at  Chari  Chaura 
in  the  United  Provinces,  which  culminated  in  some  of  the  peasants 
burning  the  police  station,  while  knowing  police  were  inside  the 
station.  He  at  once  said  to  me  -  nWho  told  you  of  this?”  -  and  I 
told  him  that  "I  read  of  it  in  Nehru's  'Glimpses  of  World  History'." 
I  knew  of  course,  that  Gandhi  was  said  to  have  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  and  grieved  by  the  incident;  and  that,  at  his  suggestion, 

'the  law-breaking  plank  of  non-cooperation  was  cancelled  out'.  I 
knew  too,  that  soon  after,  the  governing  authorities  had  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced  him  to  six  years  imprisonment. 

I  recall  how  keenly  my  host  noted  my  question:  and  I  think  my 
reply  to  his  interrogation  surprised  him!  I  told  him  that  although 
I  came  to  India  on  a  War  Service  Assignment,  I  was  keen  to  know 
something  of  the  history  and  background  of  his  country,  and  in 
particular,  of  the  influences  that  motivated  the  various  movements 
of  which  I  had  seen  and  heard  so  much.  I  asked  him  ....  "Were  you 

embittered  when  you  were  imprisoned?"  "No",  he  said:  .  "I  have 

not  at  any  time  been  embittered;  I  think  they  did  wrong  in  putting 
me  into  prison,  but  they  clearly  felt  that  my  presence  amongst  the 
people,  at  that  time,  was  not  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
discipline  according  to  their  standards." 

Many  of  the  people  to  whom  I  spoke  in  India,  said  to  me  that 
Gandhi  was  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist:  But  I  got  the  impression 
that  his  philosophy  of  peace  and  non-violence  had  distinct  merit: 

He  was  certainly  not  a  dreamer! 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  referred,  took  place  of  course, 
long  before  the  Second  World  War.  But  it  is  notable  that  Gandhi 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  freedom  came  to  India.  Long  before  this, 
Congress  adopted  Gandhi's  programme  of  non-cooperation  to  meet  the 
conditions  suggested  by  the  incident  recited;  and  that  the  temper 
of  the  average  Member  of  Congress,  or  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
in  harmony. 

As  Pandit  Nehru  said  in  one  of  his  books  .  "Gandhi  carried 

them  off  their  feet  -  almost  hypnotised  them  -  and  with  loud  shouts 
of  'Mahatma  Gandhi  jai',  they  showed  their  approval  of  his  gospel 
of  non-violent  non-cooperation". 

In  our  talk  at  the  Birla  residence,  this  question  was  not 
dealt  upon  at  any  length;  but  what  was  said  left  me  with  the  strong 
impression  that  Gandhi's  ultimate  aim  was  freedom  for  the  Indian 
people,  and  that  he  believed  sincerely  that  only  through  freedom 
would  the  long  process  of  rehabilitation  find  its  sure  foundation. 


I  asked  him  a  few  questions  about  his  own  way  of  life  and  his 
work.  It  did  not  seem  appropriate  to  particularise  at  such  an 
interview;  but  I  did  ask  what  were  the  methods  by  which  he  sought  to 
break  down  the  caste  system,  and  to  prove  to  the  Indian  people,  that 
all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  told  me  in  very  simple 

language  that  there  was  only  one  path  to  follow,  and  that  was  . 

the  path  of  example.  He  himself,  in  his  own  village  and  home,  when 
it  was  possible,  shared  with  others,  the  daily  chores:  indeed  the 
most  menial  tasks! 

If  I  am  asked  to  sum  up  my  impressions,  I  would  say  - 

1.  His  obvious  sincere  and  clear  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  peoples:  and  his 
appreciation  of  their  needs. 

2.  The  gentleness  of  his  approach:  the  humility 
of  his  demeanour:  and  the  strength  of  his 
leadership . 

3*  The  sincerity  of  his  Faith  in  the  Divine  Ruler, 
from  whom  alone,  in  the  ultimate  analysis, 
effective  help  would  come  to  relieve  the  world 
of  its  heavy  problems, 

and  finally  - 

4.  For  his  determination,  while  he  had  life  and 
breath,  to  witness  for  the  truths  that  were 
part  and  parcel  of  his  very  being. 

Politicians  as  such,  did  not  appeal  to  him:  I  could  nover 

imagine  that  at  any  time,  Gandhi  had  aspired  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament  -  but  his  influence  on  public  policy  was  undoubted. 

Indeed  I  should  say  that  Gandhi’s  influence  remains,  although 
his  spirit  has  passed  on: 

He  was  truly  a  great  man:  One  of  the  great  men  of  history. 
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